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abstract: This introductory article provides the background and clarifies the 
concepts and questions to be addressed in the articles that follow. It begins with 
a section examining how trust and professionalism have been linked in the socio- 
logical literature on the professions. The second section outlines a different 
interpretation of profession and professionalism, which explains how these 
concepts are increasingly used as discourses of occupational change and social 
control. The article concludes by examining the consequences of a focus on the 
discourse of professionalism for the intellectual field of sociology of professional 
groups and of the claim that there has been a decline of trust, competence and 
discretion in professional work. | 


keywords: discourse + ideology + occupational value + trust and professionalism 


- Introduction 


The concepts of profession and professionalism are increasingly applied 
to work and workers in modern societies. Yet the conditions of trust, 
discretion and competence, which historically have been deemed to be 
necessary for professional practice, are continually being challenged or 
certainly changed. This represents a contemporary dilemma or paradox 
that it is important to address and try to clarify. The articles in this collec- 
tion explore and examine this apparent paradox and demonstrate the 
complexities and differences between occupational groups as well as 
across different societal contexts in respect of the continuing links between 
trust and professionalism. 

In the professions, the notions of trust and professionalism have always 
been linked and interconnected. This was the case in the 19th century 
when the doctor, lawyer and clergyman, who were gentlemen, could be 
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trusted to provide altruistic advice within a community of mutually 
dependent middle- and upper-class clients. This legacy, whether in fact 
or fiction, has provided a powerful image for many aspiring professional 
occupational groups throughout the 20th century. 

The linking of trust and professionalism has continued to be part of 
popular discourse despite a number of recent challenges to the image in 
the UK. These challenges have arisen particularly from medical and legal 
negligence and malpractice scandals and, in the Dr Harold Shipman case, 
a criminal conviction of mass murder. This has resulted in the question- 
ing of the association of trust and professionalism. Can we trust our public 
services or the people who work in them? It seems that increasingly 
doctors, lawyers, scientists and many others are treated with suspicion. 
The words of politicians and business people are doubted and their 
motives questioned. An increasingly litigious culture, fuelled by knowl- 
edge of large financial gains from negligence cases in the USA, is further 
undermining trust and professionalism. A related difficulty is that the 
suggested solution — of making professionals and institutions such as 
schools and hospitals more accountable — is in fact part of the problem in 
that complex systems of accountability actually damage trust. 

This introductory article provides the background and clarifies the 
concepts and questions to be addressed in the contributions that follow. 
It begins with a section that examines how trust and professionalism have 
been linked in the sociological literature on the professions. The second 
section outlines a different interpretation of profession and professional- 
ism: one that explains how these concepts are increasingly used as 
discourses of occupational change and social control. The article 
concludes by examining the consequences of a focus on the discourse of 
professionalism for the intellectual field of sociology of professional 
groups and of the claim that there has been a decline of trust, competence 
and discretion in professional work. 


Theoretical Background: The Connection and 
Disconnection of Trust and Professionalism in 
Soclological Interpretations 
The sociology of professional groups has its own history, where its focus 
has shifted over time between different concepts and interpretations. In 


these developments professionalism and trust have been linked in differ- 
ent ways. 
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Professionalism as Occupational Value 

In the early British (sociological) analyses, the key concept was 
‘professionalism’ and the emphasis was the stability and civility of social 
systems. The theoretical focus was occupational cooperation, collegial 
employment and relations of trust based on competences. Tawney (1921) 
perceived professionalism as a force capable of subjecting rampant indi- 
vidualism to the needs of the community. Carr-Saunders and Wilson 
(1933) saw professionalism as a force for stability and freedom against the 
threat of encroaching industrial and governmental bureaucracies. 
Marshall (1950) emphasized altruism or the ‘service’ orientation of 
professionalism and how professionalism might form a bulwark against 
threats to stable democratic processes. Some of this analysis reflected 
Durkheim’s interpretation of professions as moral occupational 
communities (see Durkheim, 1957). The professions included in such 
analyses were law and medicine for the most part and this interpretation 
closely corresponded with how legal and medical practitioners them- 
selves saw the importance of their work and the justification for their high 
salary and status rewards. 

The early American sociological theorists of professions also developed 
similar interpretations and again the key concept was the occupational 
value of professionalism based on trust, competence and cooperation, in 
which analysts used a functionalist theoretical framework. The best 
known, though perhaps most frequently misquoted, attempt to clarify the 
special characteristics of professionalism, its central values and its contri- 
bution to social order and stability, was that of Parsons (1951). Indeed, 
Dingwall has claimed (Dingwall and Lewis, 1983) that research in the soci- 
ology of the professions is largely founded on the contributions of Parsons 
(as well as the work of Hughes). Parsons tried to clarify the importance 
of professionalism through ‘a theoretical base in the sociology of knowl- 
edge, in terms of a socially-grounded normative order’ (Dingwall and 
Lewis, 1983: 2). Parsons recognized and was one of the first theorists to 
show how the capitalist economy, the rational-legal social order (of Weber) 
and the modern professions were all interrelated and mutually balancing 
in the maintenance and stability of a fragile normative social order. He 
demonstrated how the authority of the professions and of bureaucratic 
organizations both rested on the same principles (for example, of func- 
tional specificity, restriction of the power domain, application of univer- 
salistic, impersonal standards). The professions, however, by means of 
their collegial organization, shared identity and practitioner relations of 
trust with both managers and clients, demonstrated an alternative 
approach (to the hierarchy of bureaucratic organizations) towards the 
shared normative end. 
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Unlike Parsons, Hughes regarded the differences between professions 
and occupations as differences of degree rather than kind. For Hughes 
(1958), not only do professions and occupations presume to tell the rest 
of their society what is good and right for it, but also they determine the 
ways of thinking about problems that fall in their domain (Dingwall and 
Lewis, 1983: 5). Professionalism in occupations and professions implies 
the importance of trust in economic relations in modern societies with an 
advanced division of labour. In other words, lay people must place their 
trust in professional workers (electricians and plumbers as well as lawyers 
and doctors). 

The work of Hughes also constituted the background to many micro- 
level Anglo-American ethnographic studies of professional socialization 
in workplaces (e.g. hospitals and schools) and the development and main- 
tenance in workers of shared professional identities. This shared 
professional identity is associated with a sense of common experiences, 
understandings and expertise, shared ways of perceiving problems and 
their possible solutions. This common identity is produced and repro- 
duced through occupational and professional socialization by means of 
shared and common educational backgrounds, professional training and 
vocational experiences, and by membership of professional associations 
(local, regional, national and international) and societies where prac- 
titioners develop and maintain a shared work culture. Collegial work 
relations resulted in mutual support, management and client trust and 
practitioner autonomy and discretion. 

The work of Parsons, in particular on the core aspects of professional- 
ism and the special characteristics of professional work, has subsequently 
been subject to heavy criticism. Parsons” work has been overzealously 
criticized because of its links with functionalism (Dingwall and Lewis, 
1983). Sometimes, although mistakenly, Parsons” work has been inter- 
preted as leading to the trait approach (e.g. Johnson, 1972: 25-32) that 
absorbed particularly English-speaking sociologists of professions for a 
period (see next subsection). 

The differences between professionalism and rational-legal, bureau- 
cratic ways of organizing work have been returned to, however, in 
Freidson's (2001) recent analysis. Preidson examines the logics of three 
different ways of organizing work and workers in contemporary societies 
(the market, organization and profession) and explores the respective 
advantages and disadvantages of each logic for clients and for prac- 
titioners. In this analysis, Freidson demonstrates the continuing value and 
importance of maintaining professionalism (with some changes) as the 
main organizing principle for service work. 
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Professions as Institutions: The ‘Trait’ Approach 

In the 1950s and 1960s, Anglo-American researchers shifted the focus of 
analysis onto the concept of profession as a particular kind of occupation, 
or an institution with special characteristics. The difficulties of defining 
these special characteristics, and clarifying the differences between 
professions and occupations, have long troubled analysts and researchers. 
For a period, the ‘trait’ approach occupied sociologists, who struggled to 
define the special characteristics of professional (compared with other 
occupational) work. For example, Greenwood (1957) and Wilensky (1964) 
argued that professional work required a long and expensive education 
and training in order to acquire the necessary knowledge and expertise; 
professionals were autonomous and performed a public service; were 
guided in their decision-making by a professional ethic or code of 
conduct; they were in special relations of trust with clients as well as with 
their managers/employers, and were altruistic and motivated by univer- 
salistic values. In the absence of such characteristics, the label ‘occupation’ 
was deemed to be more appropriate and for occupations having some but 
not all of the characteristics the term ‘semi-profession’ was suggested 
(Etzioni, 1969). 

The ‘trait’ approach is now largely assessed as being a time-wasting 
diversion in that it did nothing to assist our understanding of the power 
of particular occupations (such as law and medicine, historically) or of 
the appeal of “being a professional’ in all occupational groups. It no longer 
seems important to draw a hard line between professions and occupations 
but, instead, to regard both as similar social forms or institutions that 
share many common characteristics, particularly in respect of occu- 
pational socialization, identity reinforcement and customer trust. The 
questions of conceptual definition and institutional origins of professions 
are still returned to from time to time by critics and commentators (see 
Sciulli, 2005) although further clarification remains elusive and is crucially 
dependent on societal and state location and context. 


Professionalization and Market Closure 

Following this institutional diversion, sociologists became sceptical about 
the whole idea of professionalism and relations of trust. Johnson, for 
example, dismissed professionalism as a successful ideology that had 
entered the political vocabulary of a wide range of occupational groups 
in their claims and competition for status and income (Johnson, 1972: 32). 
More recently, Davies (1996) urged researchers to abandon claims to 
professionalism because, she claimed, it is a misguided belief system and 
instead she encouraged researchers to recognize the links between such 
claims and a specific historical and cultural construction of masculinity 
that fitted uneasily with newer and more feminized professions. 
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This scepticism was especially prominent during the 1970s and 1980s, 
when Anglo-American sociological analysis of professions came to centre 
on the market and particularly on the closure of occupational markets for 
professional services such as law and medicine. According to such critical 
theorists (e.g. Larson, 1977; Johnson, 1972; and early Freidson, 1970), market 
closure was to enable professionals themselves to achieve monopoly 
control in order to promote and further their own occupational self- 
interests in terms of salary, power and status returns. Throughout this 
period, professions came to be viewed as conspiracies of the powerful, and 
occupational jurisdictional competition (Abbott, 1988) for status, power, 
income and control was the interpretation that became commonplace. The 
conceptual focus shifted away from professionalism (as occupational value) 
and relations of trust, and profession (as a special kind of occupational 
institution based on trust). Instead the analytical model became the process 
of professionalization — the (historical and/or contemporary) processes of 
market closure, occupational competition, conflict and dominance. 

In this analysis of market closure, one concept that became prominent 
was the “professional project’. The concept was developed by Larson 
(1977) and included a detailed and scholarly historical account of the 
processes and developments whereby a distinct occupational group 
sought a monopoly in the market for its services, and status and upward 
mobility (collective as well as individual) in the social order. The idea of 
a professional project was developed in a different way by Abbott (1988) 
who examined the carving out and maintenance of a professional juris- 
diction through competition and the requisite cultural and other work 
that was necessary to establish the legitimacy of the monopoly practice. 

Larson’s work is still frequently cited and MacDonald’s (1995) textbook 
on professions continued to use and support her analysis in his examina- 
tion of the professional field of accountancy. The outcome of the success- 
ful professional project was a ‘monopoly of competence legitimised by 
officially sanctioned “expertise”, and a monopoly of credibility with the 
public’ (Larson, 1977: 38). Trust did not enter into these analyses other 
than as a misguided belief system that indicated the power of 
professionalism as an occupational ideology. Larson’s interpretation did 
not go unchallenged. Freidson (1982) preferred market ‘shelters’ to 
complete monopolies in professional service provision, which indicated 
the incomplete nature of most market closure projects. It is also the case 
that Larson’s careful analysis has been oversimplified by enthusiastic 
supporters such that some researchers talk about the professional project, 
as if professions and professional associations do nothing else apart from 
protecting the market monopoly for their expertise. 

Another version of this sociological interpretation of the closure of 
occupational markets has been the notion of professions as powerful 
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occupational groups who not only closed markets and dominated and 
controlled other occupations in the field but also could ‘capture’ states 
and negotiate ‘regulative bargains’ (Cooper et al., 1988) with states in the 
interests of their own practitioners. Again this was an aspect of theorizing 
about professions in the 1970s (e.g. Johnson, 1972). It has been a particu- 
lar feature of analysis of the medical profession (e.g. Larkin, 1983), where 
researchers have interpreted relations between health professions as 
controlled by medical dominance as well as gender relations (e.g. Davies, 
1995). Trust as an essential aspect of professionalism was viewed with 
scepticism and as part of the ideological control mechanisms of these 
powerful occupational groups. 

Since the mid-1980s, the flaws in the more extreme versions of this view 
of professionalization as market closure and control have become 
apparent. Annandale (1998) has queried aspects of medical dominance 
and has linked this with diversity, restratification and growing hierarchy 
within the medical profession itself — namely only some doctors can 
become dominant, along with some nurses and some midwives. More 
generally, it has turned out that radical governments could successfully 
challenge the professions. Professions do sometimes initiate projects and 
influence governments but as often professions are responding to external 
demands for change, which can be political, economic, cultural and social. 
This has resulted in a reappraisal of the historical evidence, which is still 
incomplete. One line of development has been the view that the demand- 
led theory of professionalization needs to be complemented by an under- 
standing of the supply side (Dingwall, 1996). Thus, instead of the question 
— how do professions capture states? — it is suggested that the central 
question should be — why do states create professions, or at least permit 
professions to flourish? This has resulted in a renewed interest in the 
historical evidence about the parallel processes of the creation of modern 
nation-states in the second half of the 19th century and of modern 
professions in the same period (Perkin, 1988). It also resulted in renewed 
interest in comparative analysis as well as in consideration of professional 
occupations in Europe where, for the most part, the concept of profession 
(if it existed at all) was used and interpreted by sociologists in rather 
different ways. 


Return to Professionalism and Trust: Now 
Directions 


In the 1990s, researchers began to reassess the significance of professional- 
ism, its links with trust and its positive (as well as negative) contributions 
both for customers and clients, as well as for social systems. Freidson 
(1994, 2001), for example, has argued that professionalism is a unique 
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form of occupational control of work, which has distinct advantages over 
market or organizational and bureaucratic forms of control. To an extent 
this indicates a return to professionalism and its normative values includ- 
ing trust, but in addition there are new directions in the analysis. The new 
interpretation involves the examination of professionalism as a discourse 
of occupational change and control in occupational groups and work 
organizations where the discourse is increasingly applied and utilized. 

There is now extensive use of the concept of professionalism in an 
increasingly wide range of occupations and workplaces. The concept of 
professionalism is increasingly used in a variety of work, occupational, 
organizational and institutional contexts. It is used as a marketing slogan 
in advertising to appeal to customers (Fournier, 1999) and in campaigns 
to attract prospective recruits. It is used in company mission statements 
and organizational aims and objectives to motivate employees and in 
policy procedures and manuals. It is an appealing prospect for an occu- 
pation to be identified as a profession and for occupational workers and 
employees to be labelled as professionals. The concept of professionalism 
has entered the managerial literature and been embodied in training 
manuals and CPD (continuing professional development) procedures. 
The concept of professionalism is increasingly used (or misused?) in 
organizational, commercial, service, financial and security workplaces 
and locations. The discourse of professionalism is also claimed by both 
sides in disputes and political and policy arguments and disagreements 
between professional workers and governments — particularly in respect 
of proposed changes in funding, organizational and administrative 
arrangements in health and in education (Crompton, 1990). 

In trying to account for the appeal and attraction of the discourse of 
professionalism in a wide variety of occupational groups with very differ- 
ent working conditions and employment relations, a different interpret- 
ation is required. It is suggested that professionalism is being used as a 
discourse to promote and facilitate particular occupational changes. The 
occupational, organizational and worker changes required have been 
summarized by Hanlon (1999: 121), who stated that ‘in short the state is 
engaged in trying to redefine professionalism so that it becomes more 
commercially aware, budget-focused, managerial, entrepreneurial and so 
forth’. Hanlon’s emphasis on the state here is because he was discussing 
the legal profession. When this analysis is applied to the use of the 
discourse of professionalism in other occupational groups then the state 
might be less directly involved and the service company, firm and organiz- 
ation (via its managers and supervisors) would probably be the construc- 
tors, promoters and users of the discourse. 

In general, then, as organizational budgets become leaner and 
customers / clients /governments become more demanding, as service 
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work becomes more closely regulated and achievement targets are 
specified, measured and assessed, so the changes are often characterized 
as the need to “professionalize” the service and knowledge of workers 
concerned. This professionalization will be achieved through increased 
occupational training and the certification of the workers/employees — a 
process labelled as credentialism by Collins (1979, 1981). These occu- 
pational changes are often perceived by the workers concerned as more 
paper work and additional responsibilities but with no corresponding 
increase in either collective or individual status or salary — the rewards 
usually perceived to accrue from professionalization (Larson, 1977). Often 
such occupational changes are interpreted by workers as increased 
bureaucratization (i.e. more form filling) but, as a consequence, the quality 
of the service to the client is perceived by the workers to decline. Client 
trust is seen again to be important but mainly because it is felt to be in 
decline as less and less time is available for the client /practitioner inter- 
actions regarded as vital in service work. One result is an occupational 
identity crisis, which can be expressed as forms of discontent perceived 
particularly by (older? and) more experienced groups of workers. Why, 
then, and how in the face of such experiential contradictions for prac- 
titioners does the discourse of professionalism continue to be such an 
effective instrument of occupational change and social control in service 
work? 

It is necessary to clarify and operationalize the concept of discourse. In 
this context, discourse refers to the ways in which occupational and 
professional workers themselves are accepting, incorporating and accom- 
modating to the concepts of ‘profession’ and particularly ‘professional- 
ism’ in their work. It also becomes apparent that in the case of many, if 
not most, occupational groups the discourse of professionalism is in fact 
being constructed and used by the managers, supervisors and employers 
of workers rather than by the practitioners themselves, and it is being 
utilized in order to bring about occupational change and rationalization 
as well as to (self-)discipline workers in the conduct of their work. It is 
argued that this use of the discourse is very different from the earlier 
(historical) constructions and uses of ‘professionalism’ by the practitioners . 
and professional associations in medicine and law - from where the 
discourse originated. This analysis of the use of the discourse of 
professionalism in work and organizations is based on Foucauldian 
concepts of legitimacy (Foucault, 1979) and of the control of autonomous 
subjects exercising appropriate conduct (Foucault, 1973, 1980). Using 
these ideas in her interpretation of professionalism as a disciplinary mech- 
anism, Fournier (1999), following Miller and Rose (1990), has explored 
professionalism as the government of professional practice ‘at a distance’. 
These interpretations can also assist in understanding the appeal of 
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professionalism as a mechanism of occupational change in the modern 
world. 

Analysis of legitimacy, as a property of both systems and actors, has 
been developed most fully in the work of Foucault and his followers on 
the nature of governmentality and the constitution of citizen-subjects 
within modern societies. In respect of professions as systems, Foucault 
(1979) argued, following Weber (see Bendix, 1966: 417-30), that the 
development of particular forms of expertise was a crucial element in the 
formation of governmentality from the 16th century onwards. Summariz- 
ing Foucault's argument Johnson (1992) showed how the extension of the 
capacity to govern depended on expertise in its professionalized form and 
the development of expert jurisdictions and systems of notation, docu- 
mentation, evaluation, calculation and assessment. This extension of the 
capacity to govern necessitated a shift in the basis of legitimacy. Accep- 
tance of the divine right of the sovereign declined and was replaced by a 
discourse that held ‘popular obedience to the law’ to be the sole source 
of legitimate rule (Foucault, 1979: 12). This was not expressed by Foucault 
as overt domination but rather as the probability that the ‘normalized’ 
subject will obey (Johnson, 1992). 

The professions were intimately involved in these processes of normal- 
ization, which were crucial to the reproduction of legitimate power in the 
liberal-democratic state (Johnson, 1992). Normalization also included the 
reproduction of the authority of the expert. Acceptance of the authority 
of professional experts went together with the consolidation of the author- 
ity of states. Acceptance of the authority of governments and acceptance 
of professionals have been interrelated and have been part of the process 
of normalization of the citizen-subject. Perkin (1988) also highlights the 
close and interconnected role played by both the nation-state and 
professionals in the creation of a legitimate capitalist order in the UK in 
the 1880-1920 period. In some respects, the organizing principles of the 
professions can be seen to model the process of normalization: the 
professional's training is, in theory, supposed to cultivate a proper balance 
between self and collectivity interest, which is sustained by interaction 
with the occupational community of his or her peers and by the desire 
not to lose their good opinion by excessive greed or abuse of power. Such 
a model may be deeply problematic as numerous critical writers have 
observed but symbolically it remains very powerful and continues to 
explain the appeal of professionalism at the system or occupational level. 

At the level of individual actors, the concept of normalization of the 
citizen-subject was also a central requirement in Foucault's argument 
since legitimate political power depended on the obedience of subjects. 
This highlights the way in which outright coercion has given way to 
normalization, to the way in which the discipline of selves has become 
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self-discipline, where the key controls are internalized and proactive 
rather than external and reactive. 

Using Foucault’s interpretation of normalization, and interpreting this 
as legitimation through competence and autonomously ‘choosing’ to act 
in appropriate ways, Fournier (1999) considers the appeal to ‘professional- 
ism’ as a disciplinary mechanism in new occupational contexts. She 
suggests how the use of the discourse of professionalism in a large, priva- 
tized service company of managerial labour serves to inculcate ‘appro- 
priate’ work identities, conducts and practices. She considers this as ‘a 
disciplinary logic which inscribes “autonomous” professional practice 
within a network or accountability and governs professional conduct at 
a distance’ (Fournier, 1999: 280). 

At the level of individual actors, the appeal to professionalism can be 
seen as a powerful motivating force of control ‘at a distance’ (Miller and 
Rose, 1990; Burchell et al., 1991). At the level of systems, such as occu- 
pations, the appeal to professionalism can also be seen as a mechanism 
for promoting social change. In these cases, however, the appeal of the 
discourse is to a myth, a symbol or an ideology of professionalism that 
includes aspects such as exclusive ownership of an area of expertise, client 
trust and practitioner competence, autonomy and discretion in work 
practices and occupational control of work. In fact the reality of the 
professionalism that is actually envisaged is very different. The appeal to 
professionalism most often includes the substitution of organizational for 
professional values; bureaucratic, hierarchical and managerial controls 
rather than collegial relations and management trust; budgetary restric- 
tions and rationalizations; performance targets, accountability and some- 
times increased political control. Trust is to be replaced by accountability, 
but accountability seems to result in the standardization of work prac- 
tices. Client—practitioner interactions are required to be time limited and 
conducted in a formulaic manner that is regularized and indeed regu- 
lated. Discretion is prescribed — sometimes by cost concerns including 
budgetary restrictions. Autonomy is circumscribed and controlled. 
Professionalism and trust become important again but mainly because 
trust is perceived to be in serious decline. 

Another interesting aspect of this question of the appeal of professional- 
ism is how the consequences and effects of the appeal and attraction of 
the discourse of professionalism are played out differently in the various 
service and knowledge-based occupational groups with very different 
employment situations. In considering this aspect, it can be argued that 
the Anglo-American overemphasis on medicine and law as the archetypal 
professional groups has been largely unhelpful. One consequence has been 
that Anglo-American social scientists have developed a distorted view of 
the power of a limited number of occupational groups to influence states, 
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demand and retain regulatory powers from those states, and control 
(through monopoly practices) the markets for their knowledge and 
services. For other occupational groups, however, the discourse has 
worked, and has been worked in other ways. In general, then, a focus on 
(previously) powerful occupational groups has deflected attention away 
from analysis of occupations who have generally been less successful in 
using the discourse in their own interests (such as engineers and teachers) 
and indeed has handicapped and prevented discussion of how and why 
so many new service and knowledge-based occupational groups are 
attracted by the appeal of the discourse. 

It is necessary, then, to add Freidson's (2001) latest analysis of 
professionalism as a third logic, namely as social order and control via 
the occupation as compared with the market or the organization that 
constitute the other two logics. It seems necessary to add that the mech- 
anisms of control and order are, as with most things, operated via 
discourses adopted and utilized by organizational managers as well as 
by practitioners themselves; that these mechanisms operate at both macro 
and micro (as well as meso) levels; and that they are very, very appeal- 
ing, attractive, persuasive and compelling. 

In summary, these developments in the sociology of professional 
groups have involved a conceptual shift of emphasis from professional- 
ism in early interpretations to profession as an institution in the 1960s and 
1970s. This was followed by a change to the historical and contemporary 
processes of professionalization and a critique of professions in the 1970s 
and 1980s. The last decade has seen a return to professionalism but with 
some new developments. In these conceptual changes trust was regarded 
as a prominent aspect of professionalism in early interpretations though 
it became disconnected in the critical analyses of professionalization 
processes when trust was regarded as an ideological component that indi- 
cated the power of some occupational groups to operate in their own prac- 
titioner interests. Professionalism and trust are now being reconnected 
mainly as a result of renewed interest in risk and of the consequences of 
a decline in trust between practitioners/workers and their clients in 
contemporary divisions of labour. 


Consequences for the Soclology of Professlonal 
Groups: Trust and Professionalism 


What then are the consequences for the research field of sociology of 
professional groups when professionalism is interpreted as a discourse of 
occupational change and control and how does this help researchers in 
the field to readdress the issue of trust and professionalism? Perhaps the 
most important effect is to link the field of professional groups more 
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closely with the sociologies of work, occupations and organizations. The 
similarities of professional and other kinds of service or knowledge work 
become more apparent rather than trying to assert and maintain the 
distinctiveness of some special, generic category of professional work. It 
is important, however, to continue to remember some of the differences 
and, in particular, to emphasize who is constructing the discourse and 
who is benefiting (practitioners, clients, the public interest) in each occu- 
pational group. There will continue to be a substantial power or occu- 
pational control difference, as McClellend (1990: 170) initially observed, 
when professionalism is constructed ‘from within” (ie. by the occu- 
pational group itself) rather than ‘from above’ (i.e. by managers and 
employers in work organizations). 

A second consequence for the intellectual field is to highlight and draw 
attention to the issues of trust, competence and professionalism. Does the 
increased use of the discourse of professionalism as an instrument of occu- 
pational control mean the further decline of trust? Does the expansion of 
target-setting and accountability mean competences can no longer be 
relied upon? As service and knowledge-based work expand, are 
professional occupational groups becoming less distinct and more like 
other organizational employees? 

The sociological literature on professions has intermittently linked trust, 
competence, discretion and professionalism. When linked, the interpret- 
ation has been that the education, training and in some cases the licence 
are achieved by means of a grounding or foundation in abstract concepts 
and followed by formal learning by experience or apprenticeship with a 
qualified practitioner. Once the knowledge, skill and competence are 
acquired then they can be applied in diverse and complex cases that neces- 
sitate the exercise of discretion. Freidson (2001: 34) has argued that the 
ideal-typical character of the knowledge and skill imputed to practitioners 
implies that they control their own work. Fox (1974: 26-35) showed with 
industrial work that the right of discretion implied being trusted, being 
committed, even being morally involved in one’s work and Freidson 
(2001: 34) has added that ‘externally imposed rules governing work are 
minimized’ in ideal-typical professional work. 

So this article has argued that the analysis of professionalism as a 
discourse of occupational change and control, and the increased use of 
this discourse as a management tool in work organizations, do enable the 
clarification of the paradox with which this article began. In addition, new 
research questions emerge which it is important to examine. The increased 
emphasis on professionalism in work and for workers in modern societies 
would obviously need to be demonstrated. It is also important to examine 
whether or not, in what ways and for which practitioners, relationships 
of trust, discretion and competence are being challenged and if so, by 
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whom. A related point would then be to consider to what extent trust 
relationships between practitioners and clients are being replaced by 
organizational forms of regulation such as hierarchy, bureaucracy, 
managerialism, target-setting accountability and market forms of 
customer relations. Who is setting the targets could be a strong marker, 
indication or test that would indicate the construction of professionalism 
‘from above’ rather than ‘from within’ the occupational group. Further 
questions would then need to be asked. Such questions include: can trust 
be restored by making practitioners and institutions more accountable? 
Or do complex systems of accountability and control themselves damage 
trust? And perhaps most important: how important is trust in knowledge- 
based workers and experts in modern democracies with complex 
divisions of labour? The articles in this collection begin to address some 
of these questions. 

A further consequence for the intellectual field will be the increased 
need for comparative studies of different occupational groups involved 
in knowledge and service work both within and between states. A focus 
on comparative work could assist in the clarification of the differential 
effects of historical development, relations with states, divisions of labour 
and inter-occupational specializations and competition over jurisdictions. 
It could also enable the clarification of which social systems, institutional 
arrangements and policies support the maintenance of trust and 
professionalism and which tend to undermine the link. This collection 
includes both nation-state and occupational group comparisons. 

Another important consequence or effect of changing the research focus 
to the use of the discourse of professionalism in employment and work 
organizations might also be a change in the service occupations and 
knowledge-based work that are considered to be critical cases. The 
dominant Anglo-American research emphasis on professionalization and 
market closure resulted in medicine and law being regarded as the 
archetypal professional groups, in comparison with which other knowl- 
edge-based occupational groups for a period were rated only as semi- 
professions (Etzioni, 1969). Trust was seen to be an important aspect or 
characteristic of both practitioner-client and practitioner-management 
relations in medicine and law. It needs also to be acknowledged that, to 
date, researchers on professions have analysed occupations in particular 
nation-states perhaps also comparing them with similar occupational 
groups in other societies. In general, however, the research paradigm has 
analysed the influence of particular states and state policies as the 
contexts in which knowledge-based, service-sector occupational groups 
operate and try to develop and maintain relations of trust. It is interest- 
ing to speculate how a different focus on the discourse of professional- 
ism might result in different sorts of connections and studies of different 
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case occupations. One possibility would be to consider how the discourse 
of professionalism is being utilized in already internationalized occu- 
pational groups, by whom the discourse is being constructed and to what 
extent trust is considered to be of importance. Of particular interest here 
are occupational groups such as international law, international accoun- 
tancy and the multinational armed forces. These occupational groups 
have been relatively neglected by research paradigms that focused on 
professions and professionalization since they could not be fitted into the 
state nexus and theorizing, including about relations of trust. Analysis of 
these international occupational groups will need to feature in future 
research work in the intellectual field of professional groups. 

In general, then, a focus on the discourse of professionalism offers 
some new directions and areas of interest for sociologists of professional 
groups. It is important also to recognize that, at the same time, it can 
refocus researchers” attention on some of the questions of classical soci- 
ology about societal mechanisms of social order and social control. In 
which case the important research question becomes how and in what 
ways the discourse of professionalism is being used and relations of trust 
are being maintained or abandoned (by states, by employers and 
managers, and by some relatively powerful occupational groups them- 
selves) as an instrument of occupational change (including resistance to 
change) and social control. 
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Foreword 


Leafing through sociological studies carried out in the last 50 years one 
cannot but notice recurrent analytical shifts as regards the interpretation 
of general patterns of western society. 

At the beginning of the second half of the last century it was usual 
among sociologists to define the West as an “advanced” model of society, 
worthy of being a frame of reference for non-western societies, labelled 
as ‘underdeveloped’ by definition. Terms such as ‘modernity’ and 
‘modernization’ — as synonymous with western-styled ‘progress’ — char- 
acterized any comparative approach. Then, in the 1970s and 1980s, 
sociopolitical and economic transformations required a relabelling. 
Western society began to be described as a ‘ripe’, ‘mature’ system. Non- 
western societies, in turn, were depicted as ‘modernizing’, and therefore 
‘developing’, countries. In the meantime, however, basic assumptions 
about the progressive outcomes of ‘modernity’ and ‘modernization’ began 
to be questioned. In the last two decades, a further analytical change 
occurred. Because of a rising disenchantment with certain promises, as 
well as notable country-specific achievements in a variety of non-western 
countries, the western system lost a great deal of its original appeal and 
had to face seriously the challenge of other models. 

These shifts not only raise the problem of the ‘intelligence failure’ of 
western modernity but also the problem of how western society is 
standing up to such a disquieting historical trajectory. As there is no doubt 
that only a substantial cultural change could counteract the trend, we need 
to ask: what is occurring within the western ‘epistemic community’ (that 
is, within the province of those agents such as politicians, entrepreneurs 
and experts) who, being provided with power-knowledge, are construct- 
ing western society as it is now? What sort of theoretical and practical 
limits are they reaching? What cultural resources have they at their 
disposal? In brief: what about the state of the western power-knowledge 
nexus vis-a-vis global-local dynamics? 

The aim of this article is to raise social-scientific awareness about the 
strategic relevance of these interrogatives. Accordingly, the article deals 
with that subgroup of the western epistemic community that physically 
embodies the highest creative cultural capital, namely the learned 
professions. The questions can thus be reframed as follows: are western 
learned professions accountable for the ongoing general situation? Can 
they be expected to address the kind of social mandates that are emerging? 
Are their social-scientific knowledge, commitment and performance 
socially adequate? If not, do professional work, action and trustworthi- 
ness require new analytical, social and moral foundations? 
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These interrogatives are pivotal for non-western countries also. 
Notwithstanding the declining hegemony of the West, the academic and 
technical dependency of non-western scholars, intellectuals and experts 
on their western counterparts is still a quite generalized matter of fact 
(Atlas, 2003). In turn, the need for a new kind of ‘participatory conver- 
gence’ in science making is definitively on the agenda at world-system 
level due to the number of global problems at stake (Fals Borda, 1998). 
Certainly a concern for the way in which (western and non-western) 
learned professions interact with society cannot be reasonably avoided 
(Ezrahi, 1990; Hacking, 1999; Knorr-Cetina, 1999; Nowotny et al., 2001). 


The Vanishing Guarantees of Western Rationality 


A preliminary reference to some historical antecedents seems appropri- 
ate. It is well known that western society owed a great deal of its hegem- 
onic political-institutional role in the world for almost four centuries to 
military supremacy provided by high-tech innovation. 

Yet, the Promethean era of western society at world level reached its 
apex as soon as the potentials offered by the application of a particular 
scientific method, based on a special type of rationality, reached a thresh- 
old — the imposition of not only counter-factual ‘grand divisions’ predi- 
cating a self-referential differentiation for any sort of action system (i.e. 
state/society, nature / culture, law /economy, etc.), but also utopian ‘grand 
theories’ asserting an unrestrained social emancipation (freedom, equality, 
etc.) and/or a prospective never-ending eudemonistic way of life (happi- 
ness, welfare, etc.). 

Typical of such models was their virtual-fictional and formal-abstract 
content, as authors as varied as Burke, Bentham and Marx repeatedly 
warned. Besides, they were not ‘neutral’ or value-free. They embodied a 
cluster of particularistic (Eurocentric) interests. So much so that, by 
pursuing them at a symbolic level also, western society was able to assess 
its self-claimed ‘world civilizing mission’ over non-western societies as if 
it had indeed a ‘universal’ task in this respect (up to the point where world 
conflicts were brought about). To put this another way: to the extent that 
dominant western scientific method acted as a creative spill-over for the 
kind of technological advancements required by western capitalism, at 
the same time western science and scientific narratives turned into intel- 
lectual pendants of the dominant institutions of western liberalism 
(Veblen, 1919; Scheler, 1924). 

Despite a number of systematizing efforts devoted to refine such a 
political entanglement, however, western constituencies were not as 
strong as they were (and often still are) officially proclaimed to be. There- 
fore, they could not but embody and actualize — as Spengler and Toynbee 
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noted — the disquieting evolutionary trend mentioned earlier. But why 
was the social-scientific domain constructed in that way? 

In a synthesized but remarkable paper, Wallerstein had no hesitation 
but to relate modern science construction to a turning point historically 
occurring in the aftermath of the French Revolution. There was a need for 
those who had power, authority and/or social prestige to politically foster 
social pressure for change, but also to manage it ‘so as to minimize 
turmoil, disruption and in fact social change itself” (Wallerstein, 1996: 15). 

Only a paradigmatic cultural shift could have provided a solution. Only 
by disseminating counter-factual schemes and utopian narratives, 
producing a systematic hypostatization of virtual-fictional and formal- 
abstract concepts and values, could the western epistemic community 
have been able to provide the western sociopolitical system with cultural 
conditions required to set up and enforce a (self-styled) ‘enlightened’ 
governance model specifically tailored to give credit, and export world- 
wide, a (self-claimed) ‘rationalized’ social change. In this respect, not so 
much the rise of professionalism per se, but the rise of what has been 
called ‘social science’ became emblematically enlightening. 

A scientific discipline of this sort was required — Wallerstein says — to 
instrumentally support the ideology of political and economic liberalism 
predicating an (alleged) unrestrained popular participation and an 
(alleged) unrestrained progress. Therefore, ‘an absurd distinction’ was 
made within the disciplinary domain of ‘the humanities’ to meet such a 
double task: ‘social science proclaimed itself science and not philosophy’ 
(Wallerstein, 1996: 23) in order to assess its empirical findings as un- 
disputed scientific truths and not as debatable ideological narratives, just 
like “experimental’ (not humanistic) sciences had claimed about two 
centuries earlier. In turn, to reinforce the split between ‘empirical’ and 
‘speculative’ social knowledge, an additional scientific cleavage was 
imposed: that between ‘formal’ and ‘substantive’ rationality, so as to 
assess the supremacy of ‘formal rationality’ as the only ‘rational’ (that is 
scientific) truth-searching method. Altogether, therefore, empiricism 
prevailed over theoreticism and a great part of the self-same social 
science turned — as Schumpeter put it — into a mere ‘cameral science’, fit 
for social-engineering political projects (Schumpeter, 1954). 

The historical evolution of such disciplinary stepping-stones cannot be 
dealt with in detail here. What matters, however, is that the identity of 
the western epistemic community changed accordingly. As regards 
learned agents — either the intelligentsia or the learned experts — their 
socially established power-knowledge underwent a radical turnabout. 
They were compelled to conform to a moral split between civic and 
private use of reason as formally required by the Kantian distinction 
between (public) actions concerned with citizenship and (private) actions 
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concerned with personal issues. Besides, a clear division was increasingly 
established between political-ideological and technical-operational 
knowledge and know-how, as the distinction between (cosmopolitan) 
intellectuals and (urban) professionals still indicates. At the same time, 
the aforementioned distinctions led to an additional fracture internal to 
the community. For ethical reasons also, some learned agents became 
prone, or anyhow conformed, to the tyranny of political and economic 
imperatives, while others resisted such reductionism and became politi- 
cally engaged as radical critics of the status quo (Arendt, 1961). 

These internal cleavages made apparent, in turn, that any scientific 
claim predicating either a rationalizing or intellectualizing evolution of 
western society could not but have paradoxical effects. It made clear also 
— as Gramsci noted — that a common, organic technopolitical loyalty of 
learned professions towards hegemonic constituencies could not be taken 
for granted anymore. Hence, it is not by chance that, to resist the deriving 
of established professional ideology and to counteract the so-called 
‘betrayal’ of certain intellectuals (Brenda, 1969), as well as to keep under 
control cultural ‘anomie’ and moral ‘politeism’ within the fieldwork, a 
scholar like Weber felt himself obliged to draft a new model of 
professional ethics based on a unique value: namely ‘mere intellectual 
probity’, as implied, not by dominant structural and ideological 
constraints, but by an individualistic vocational ‘calling’ (Weber, 1980: 19). 

Weber’s idealistic claim, however, clashed with an additional structural 
cleavage: that between individual(ized) (private or freelance) and insti- 
tutional(ized) (public or corporate) professional action systems. The 
pressure of a ‘Fordist’ organizational strategy aimed at resetting a great 
deal of the professional realm, in particular, reinforced the already 
running social division of technical and moral performances (Ziman, 
1996). If we then add that all the above occurred at the same time in which 
social science endured an internal subdisciplinary fragmentation and the 
‘enlightened’ architecture of western society was challenged by internal 
and international political turmoils, it is easy to understand why the 
‘vanishing guarantees’ of western modern rationality and the ‘vanishing 
guarantees’ of traditional identity and reliability of western professions 
are two aspects of the same general trend. 


The Challenges of Sociology of Sclence to 
Sociology of Professions 
Having recognized that the promises of western modernity proved to be 
unfulfillable, and, as such, no more trusted, the key element that — accord- 


ing to Wallerstein — could restore the guarantees of (western) rationality 
is ‘to return to the concept of substantive rationality’, that is that type of 
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rationality which is the result of realistic choice: a choice made out of a 
conscious, but historically determined, balance of not less historically 
determined options. This ‘return’ envisages a veritable paradigmatic shift 
for social science. In fact, Wallerstein says, social science “must recreate 
itself” by recognizing that ‘it is not and cannot be disinterested”, that scien- 
tific truths “are not universal”, that reality is ‘complex, contradictory and 
plural”, that ‘rationality involves the choice of a moral politics”, and that 
the role of the intellectual class is to ‘illuminate the historical choices that 
we collectively have’ (Wallerstein, 1996: 24; 1998). 

Interestingly, these statements do not come as a surprise. They match 
with a relevant line of thought already emerging within the same social 
science: the one that takes advantage of most advanced studies carried 
out in the field of experimental sciences such as bioenergy, as the implicit, 
but clear, correlation of human choices to multiple historically determined 
occasional contexts suggests. The same statements also match with a more 
general approach to scientific system that calls for a conceptual 
reinterpretation of certain variables — academic disciplinary differentia- 
tion, intellectual work conditions, knowledge control devices and knowl- 
edge producers’ socialization processes, etc. — in the light of the new 
historical context in which science itself is now embedded (Gulbenkian 
Commission, 1996; Engelstad and Kalleberg, 2000; Arjomand, 2004). 

As far as these new theoretical trends are concerned, the most interest- 
ing results are those implied by multidisciplinary interlinkages within and 
among scientific domains. In this respect, a significant case in point is the 
advancement made, within the sociological fieldwork, by sociology of 
science. Án original evolutionary trait of sociology of science is indeed its 
analytical and methodological alliance with the history of science and 
technology, as well as its steady opposition to the idea that theoretical 
knowledge had to be the exclusive fieldwork of sociology of knowledge 
only. It is not by chance, therefore, that, by conceiving science as a multi- 
dimensional social process, sociology of science also developed as a veri- 
table sociology of scientific professions (Merton, 1957). 

As such, sociology of science has been able to enlighten a number of 
historically determined issues such as the rising political and economic 
pressure for science’s social achievements; extra-scientific control mech- 
anisms on science production and regulation; erosion of established scien- 
tific truths as a consequence of social changes fostered by scientific 
discoveries; and, last but not least, conditions and impact of more or less 
intentional dysfunctional, pathogenic and even perverse outcomes of 
certain professional performances. In turn, it has been able to provide 
valuable explanations about the decline of scientific authority over scien- 
tific jurisdictions, or the spreading of a low trust spiral within and outside 
the peer’s scientific community (Ancarani, 1996). By virtue of this line of 
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enquiry, sociology of science made apparent the idealistic content of 
certain official narratives, such as that epitomized in Vannevar Bush’s 
report to US President Roosevelt in 1945 (Bush, 1945) about science as an 
endless frontier leading to unrestrained positive outcomes. It also falsi- 
fied the ideological nature of economic theories predicating the so-called 
‘manna approach’ to science: that is, the idea that higher knowledge is an 
environment somewhat detached from other social systems so that it falls 
on them, as the manna’s metaphorical image suggests, devoid of certain 
social costs and according to a linear course, as a merely exploitable good 
thing. 

In doing so, it also focused attention on problems such as the coupling 
between the uncertainty of tasks and outcomes of scientific work and the 
coordination of needs and wills stemming from collective social action, 
the degree of rationality and reasonableness of normative standards as 
regards scientific fieldwork and research projects, the changing strategies 
to provide scientific reputation of science as a political arena, and so on 
(Cannavo, 1997). Needless to say, all these items also threw new light on 
how professional action, in general, and socioprofessional interactions, in 
particular, are performed. An emblematic case in point is, for example, a 
study by Burns and de Man (1987). 

According to these scholars, the logic of science production in scientific 
organizations and research units is neither linear nor onedimensional. In 
a context of generalized processes of negotiation about issues raised by 
different systems, science agents usually claim for the social recognition 
and protection of the functional differentiation of their fieldwork. In insti- 
tutional terms this is called autonomy of science. Yet science’s autonomy, 
as an institutionalized means of self-regulation, does not solve the problem 
of the social-scientific validation of its own methods, proceedings and 
results. In fact, the social validation of the scientific rules of validation of 
science relies, by rule, on public acceptance of what is considered the given 
scientific truth. This implies a further institutionalization: namely the 
normalization of the corresponding scientific domain. Contrary to these 
two normative layers, however, social dynamics is always unstable, and 
therefore unpredictable. In its turn, scientific work continuously raises 
new social-scientific problems, for science is not only routinely concerned 
with the search for new truths and new validation criteria, but also with 
the limits — error, falsity, partiality — of such a search and its results. That 
is why science’s inner logic has to consider social movement, turbulence 
and even chaos — not institutional certainty - as its basic epistemic 
condition. Social instability and science indeterminacy therefore are the 
primary reference for science’s social validation and legitimacy. Accord- 
ingly, although science’s autonomy is socially and politically framed, it is 
not and never will be totally subjugated by any normative constraints. 
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The analysis by Burns and de Man also fits with the way science works. 
Even though science undergoes negotiation, and institutionalization, its 
content and structure are, and will always be, loosely coupled, because 
science’s lines of enquiry and results bypass, by definition, the space-time 
dimensions of their organization-sets. Social-scientific indeterminacy of 
science, therefore, not normative expectations about a given framework, 
is the primary pattern of its social validation and reputation. Accordingly, 
although the autonomy of scientific activity is conditioned by certain 
structures and values, it is and will always be able to dismantle or revise 
them, for science nurtures social dynamics and vice versa (Burns and de 
Man, 1987). 

As one can see, all this challenges, in particular, both traditional 
rational-choice and institutional approaches to professional action, as 
what really matters is the relationship between the unpredictable creativ- 
ity of scientific work and the co-presence of a variety of competing logics 
within /outside the same professional action system. In this respect, the 
problem of social reliability, accountability, trust and confidence in both 
professional structures and professional performances takes on its full 
meaning: these items also endure a never-ending state of instability and 
uncertainty that is irreducible to normalization. Hence indeterminacy — 
not formal rationality and institutionalization — has to be recognized as 
the pivotal item of socioprofessional interaction at technical, political and 
moral levels also. 


The Relationship between Knowledge and Status 
and the Limits of Dominant Approaches to 
Sociology of Professions 


Even though the erosion of formally vested traditional tenets of western 
learned professions has been widely investigated for decades by the soci- 
ology of professions, it is quite surprising to note that this discipline rarely 
took full account of the insights of the sociology of science. For example, 
the notion of the irrepressible indeterminacy of knowledge could have 
proved important as a theoretical and empirical guideline for the analysis 
of socioprofessional interaction and its attributes. Save a few cases (e.g. 
Torstendhal and Burrage, 1990), vice versa, the problem of professions’ 
technical reliability, social trustworthiness and moral standards is still 
related, by rule, to normative and institutional dimensions, rather than to 
the degree of indeterminism of scientific logic. 

Brante (2001) recently summarized Anglo-American and continental 
European sociology of professions’ debate on taxonomic (descriptive) and 
narrative (essentialist) definitions of professions. He noted that the only 
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common pattern whose existence is shared by all specialists (and thereby 
distinguishing professions from other occupations) is the connection of 
profession with a particular educational training and the practice of a 
particular type of knowledge, basically academic knowledge. This fact, 
he concludes, allows professions to gain certain social positions in the 
social ladder, and by rule, a relatively high status. 

This shared view indeed recognizes science as a common denominator 
for what is meant by professionalism. Professional status, in turn, is rightly 
assessed as a secondary (ascribed/acquired) trait, necessarily stemming 
from the embodiment of a given knowledge. Given this, one should 
reasonably expect to find a clear, explicit account about the crucial import- 
ance of the logic of science production to the definition of profession and 
professionalism. Unfortunately, however, there is a distinct lack of system- 
atic analysis of science-in-the-making and knowledge work as the primary 
source of professionalism, either as determining the state of professional 
realms vis-a-vis society, or as a precondition of professional status as a 
mere secondary trait. In short, how and why professional trustworthiness 
and science indeterminacy are the two sides of the same coin is not clear. 

Paradoxically enough, the lack of serious concern about science inde- 
terminacy in the sociology of professions is particularly apparent in the 
work of the most quoted contemporary scholars such as Freidson (1986, 
2001), Larson (1977, 1990) and Abbott (1988). 

In Freidson’s work, science production and application are not under- 
estimated, but the focus is on the social embodiment of professionalism 
as an already formalized body of knowledge. Hence the main analytical 
effort is devoted to assessing the contours of professional status-roles. In 
fact, professions are conceived as carriers of their embodied knowledge, 
acting not so much in relation to the degree of indeterminacy that science 
implies, but rather within the limits and according to the procedural 
framework (chances and constraints) set up by political and institutional 
settings. Socioprofessional interaction, therefore, reflects the logic of status 
arrangements and established ethical standards rather than that of the 
irrepressible scientific dynamic (Freidson, 1986, 2001). 

In Larson’s work, technological discoveries, science’s disciplinary 
differentiation, sociotechnical rationalization and the enlargement of 
educational systems are at the core of the rise of professionalism. Yet a 
political strategy of professional closure is the leading rationale of 
professional action. Such a closure is ideologically pursued in the name 
of high quality knowledge, but, in actual practice, it aims at increasing 
status and adding status symbols. In this respect, the doxa of the scien- 
tific fieldwork is also a means of social closure, to the extent that it 
provides the elite practitioners with the ultimate authority to speak within 
the given field. Closure not only shelters the professional monopoly but 
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also ultimately leads professions to become agents of governmentality 
rather than of science's indeterminacy (Larson, 1977, 1990). 

In Abbott's works, knowledge-based professional activity is typical of 
professionalism. Only a specific education in certain abstract theories and 
a continuing training in ad hoc scientific methods can provide professions 
with the cognition and skill necessary to investigate, interpret, treat and 
decide about any sort of cases. Yet, higher knowledge, as such, is 
conceived as an environment, instrumentally involved in everlasting inter- 
professional competitions in accordance with market logic. Therefore 
what really counts is the exploitation of that part of knowledge produc- 
tion, distribution and application that provides legitimacy for exclusive 
market benefits (i.e. successful statuses, economic rewards and organiz- 
ational dominance) not for the dynamics of social-scientific logic and its 
creative advancement (Abbott, 1988). 

The brief comments made here make clear that the most quoted theor- 
etical approaches in contemporary sociology of professions recognize that 
professions presuppose and live on given stages and processes of science 
production, yet they suggest that the most remarkable issue in the histori- 
cal evolution of professionalism is the establishment of status structures 
and status symbols, as determined by political, economic and social 
constraints, rather than by the overwhelming reality of social-scientific 
uncertainty and indeterminacy. In other words, one can say that, in 
general, professions’ epistemic foundation and its overall implications are 
not taken seriously enough. One might even say that the latent aims of 
such approaches is to offer a rational(ized) picture of western social 
systems and give credit to a formal(ized) image of professionalism as a 
non-problematic, socially embedded welfare constituency. Or — to put this 
another way — to repress the fact that learned professions’ embodied 
knowledge can only be formalized and normalized to a limited space-time 
extent, as the degree of creativity that substantiates it is always able to 
transcend, bypass and even corrupt and destroy any established social 
order as well as any vested interest and value (Jamous and Peloille, 1970). 


New Trajectories of Professions’ 
Power-Knowledge in Western Risk-Knowledge 
Society 


If all the preceding is correct, it follows that not only the most credited 
views about (western) professionalism provided by dominant sociology 
of professions’ approaches deserve substantial revision, but that such a 
revision cannot but imply, first and foremost, the abandonment of major 
assumptions derived by formal rationality paradigms, especially those 
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about sources, forms and degrees of (western) professions’ social 
reliability, accountability, trustworthiness and confidence. Even in the case 
of professional performances — including the hidden aspects such as 
professional burn-outs, drop-outs, anomie, etc. — only a substantive 
rationality paradigm could provide a more plausible and socially 
adequate account of what they are about. 

Indeed, a radical heuristic shift is urgently required in the field of soci- 
ology of professions, for what is at stake is precisely the future of western 
society. In fact, contemporary western society is now entering a new phase 
of its already highly problematic Civilizational Age: a phase character- 
ized by the social-structural coupling of two contradictory epochal frame- 
works: the one epitomized by the notion of ‘risk society’, the other 
epitomized by the notion of ‘knowledge society’. In the ‘risk society’, 
professionalism has to face and possibly counteract the pathogenic 
outcomes of the vanishing guarantees of modernity. In the ‘knowledge 
society’, professionalism has to respond in a new way to the global-local 
challenges that its creative potentials have put to the fore at world-system 
level in the last decades. 

The impact of the risk society cannot be discussed here, except to stress 
that the major works on the topic (e.g. Beck, 1986; Luhmann, 1988) owe 
a lot to the path-breaking insights provided by Merton’s (1957) sociology 
of science. What it is worth noting is that one of the most apparent conse- 
quences of such impact is the systematic theoretical and practical decon- 
struction of the power-knowledge nexus based on status and its 
socioinstitutional arrangements (Olgiati, 1998, 1999). Consequently, as a 
number of analyses are showing, it is also increasingly apparent that risk 
~ and social insecurity about risk — rather than status, is the epistemic 
precondition of trust. 

This evidence in turn gains greater relevance as daily experience shows 
the frailty and inconsistency of the broader institutional realm upon which 
professional status and status symbols are constructed at present. Indeed, 
formal-official legal orders, the market system and class structure are all, 
at the same time, undermined by a disquieting constitutional instability 
(Olgiati, 2001, 2004). Status and status symbols cannot therefore be 
regarded seriously as trustworthy reference points as they were in the 
past. Broadly speaking, in sum, the dark side of modernity compels either 
the abandonment of traditional ideas of professions as problem-solving 
agents, or alternatively the questioning of the premises of the nomic (i.e. 
ordering and stabilizing) social function of professions in society (Larson, 
2000). That is why scholars such as Hellberg and Oevermann are correct 
to suggest the search for a new heuristic model of professionalization 
based, respectively, on multiple learning strategies (Hellberg, 1999) and 
on the notion of professions as risk managers (Oevermann, MATOS 
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In addition to the risk society, contemporary western society has to cope 
with the impact of what has been called the knowledge society. The rise 
of the knowledge society as a political programme within contemporary 
western society is the structural outcome of two interrelated trends: the 
one stemming from the stretching and disembedding of western resources 
at world-system level due to globalization policy, the other stemming 
from the very nature of current information and transgenic scientific 
revolutions. 

As a result of the relocation of a significant amount of western indus- 
trial activity to non-western countries, carried out under the label of 
globalization, some types of professional know-how and skills, directly 
connected with material production, are now declining in the West. Other 
types, basically concerned with dead work — such as logistics, distribution, 
consumption, etc. — are expanding and being refined. The fact that, via 
globalization, western scientific discoveries and applications depowered 
certain western occupational groups rather than others, did not occur by 
chance: the indeterminacy of new scientific potentials structurally fits with 
asymmetric and asynchronous power relations at world-system level. For 
this very reason, therefore, western society can now promote competition 
worldwide with other countries basically by fostering the remaining 
country-specific living work, ie. that concerned with cultural creativity, 
science production and high-tech innovation. Indeed, in the last few years, 
a social-scientific engineering strategy — labelled research and develop- 
ment — has been enhanced to reset the western epistemic community as 
a joint power-knowledge enterprise between scientists, politicians and 
entrepreneurs. Within this framework, learned professions are required 
to reduce their field autonomy in order to favour market and state imper- 
atives. The aim is to keep steady at least existing competition advantages, 
given the fact that western society has become in the meanwhile a veri- 
table steady state system (Ziman, 1996). 

Unfortunately for western society, however, all the above entails the risk 
of an even greater constitutional destabilization, for, by definition, a knowl- 
edge society policy can neither normalize its creative potentials, nor 
enforce steady state social dynamics. Learned professions, therefore, could 
hardly establish unquestionable trust relations on those grounds and it is 
likely that they will endure serious moral and practical difficulties. 

As has been said, besides the paradoxical trends of globalization, the 
rise of knowledge society stems also from the impact of information and 
transgenic scientific revolutions. As happened in any previous industrial 
revolutions, in this case also consequential social changes and political 
conflicts might have a tremendous impact on learned professions 
(Torstendhal, 1984). A major problem with both information and trans- 
genic revolution is that they provide high-tech means of enabling a 
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radically artificial deconstruction of the whole existing symbolic and 
physical social domain. The rise and spread of virtual interactions and 
the artificial manipulation of living species, in particular, compel the social 
system to adopt, in turn, newly created, ad hoc, interactional, communi- 
cative and moral commitments. Given both the positive and negative 
potentials of such means, higher education, cultural capital and creative 
work, as embodied either by human agents or by old and new institutions 
of learning, are therefore a matter of a significant restructuration. Alto- 
gether, it is likely that, due to the rising competition about the ‘organiz- 
ational dominance’ on the overall symbolic social domain, on the one 
hand, and the rising complexity and uncertainty of the ‘relevant knowl- 
edge’, on the other, western professions, whether or not involved in a 
‘democratization’ policy (Funtowicz, 2004), will undergo either a gener- 
alized ideological reconversion, or a diffuse existential and moral 
insecurity about the contours of their professional jurisdictions, mandates 
and values. In general, to the extent that their entire setting and their 
habitus will be basically devoted to the imperatives of an all-embracing 
risk-knowledge management, they will also have to act as risk managers 
of their own sociotechnical competence. If this is so, then the need to 
analytically deal, from now on, with a sort of fluid professional trust- 
worthiness should not be excluded. 
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abstract: The aim of this article is to theoretically analyse and to define client trust. 
À concept of client trust is developed that explains why and under what 
conditions the professional-client relationship — in contrast to other service 
relationships — involves a certain kind of trust. It is argued that the form of the 
professional-<client relationship and the nature of professional work hold uncer- 
tainties for the client that make it impossible to make a fully rational decision 
whether to consult and cooperate with a professional. Trust is conceptualized, 
following Simmel, as enabling social action in decision situations where the actor 
is uncertain about the course of future events and, following Luhmann, as a risky 
investment. Moreover, it is argued that client trust is impersonal trust given on 
the basis of general notions generated by such intermediaries as professions and 
allied institutions. Furthermore, behavioural expectations institutionalized in the 
professional role and the display of professionality promote client trust in the 
interaction situation of the consultation. On this basis, the article concludes by 
defining what questions have to be asked in order to determine whether 
sociostructural, organizational, and occupational change over the last four decades 
have had a negative effect on client trust. 


keywords: client + consultation + institutions + occupation + profession + risk + 
service + social theory + trust + work 


Introduction 


In various theories of professions, trust is regarded as a characteristic of 
the service relationship between members of certain occupations and their 
clients. It is seen as part and parcel of the professional-<client relationship 
and as a precondition for vesting professional institutions with public tasks. 
There are essentially two aspects to this professional—lient trust: on the 
one hand, it is used to define an institutionally established relationship 
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between professional and client and thus the type of service occupation 
in question. On the other hand, trust is a theme when it is stressed that 
the social recognition of the trustworthiness of an occupation is a pre- 
condition for the professional status of its members. 

Prom the first aspect, the fact that in the service relationship trust can 
be expected on the part of the client is seen as a consequence of the 
orientation of the profession to the public welfare (Parsons, 1951, 
[1939]1954, 1978; Parsons and Platt, 1973; Oevermann, 1997). This orien- 
tation is secured by a system of autonomous control. All in all, the risk 
contained in consulting a professional is eliminated by the institutional 
structure of the professional-<client relationship. The view that the particu- 
lar type of occupational institution called profession implies relations of 
trust between professional and client was adopted by proponents of the 
so-called trait approach (e.g. Greenwood, 1957; Wilensky, 1964). In this 
approach, however, the functionalist concept of trust was stripped of its 
institutionalist theoretical foundations and professions were instead prag- 
matically defined with reference to certain sets of characteristics. 

According to the second aspect, the process of construction of trust- 
worthiness is the central feature. Studies that are interested in how an 
occupation achieves and maintains professional status regard the 
professional claim to be trusted as the result of the process of an occu- 
pation establishing a monopoly of knowledge and competence for solving 
a particular kind of problem (Freidson, 1988; Hughes, 1971; Johnson, 1972; 
Sarfatti Larson, 1977; Abbott, 1988). Thus, in these respects the active 
contribution of the person and occupation in the trust relationship 
becomes prominent. 

In none of the sociological theories of the professions, however, is the 
notion of trust explicitly defined. Trust in professions has not been system- 
atically examined so far. This is even more surprising, because trust as a 
sociological concept has gained importance over the past decades. Unlike 
in the sociology of industrial relations and organizations, a theoretical 
discussion and an empirical analysis of the notion of trust in the sociol- 
ogy of the professions are still lacking. There are empirical case studies of 
the trust relationship between members of individual professions and their 
clients (e.g. Schweer, 1996). But these studies cannot be generalized further. 

The question as to how far trust can actually be regarded as an essen- 
tial part of professionalism becomes more urgent in the light of occu- 
pational changes that have taken place over the last 30 years. There are 
studies of changes in the professions over the past three decades that 
maintain that trust in the professions has declined. Moreover, Evetts has 
asked how a “discourse of professionalism”, which has increasingly been 
instrumentalized not by practitioners themselves but by managers, super- 
visors and employers (Evetts, this issue, pp. 515-31), affects client trust. 
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The aim of this article is to theoretically analyse client trust in order to 
clarify to what extent trust can be regarded as part of professionalism. A 
concept of client trust is developed that explains why and under what 
conditions the professional<lient relationship - in contrast to other 
service relationships — involves a certain kind of trust. For this purpose a 
concept of trust is linked with a concept of profession and the way in 
which client trust functions is explained. On this basis, the article 
concludes by defining what questions have to be asked in order to test 
the hypotheses of loss of trust. 

A profession is defined here in an abstract, ideal-typical manner in order 
to examine the cause, kind and circumstances of client trust independent 
of its context. It is defined as an occupation that, via its specialized (often 
scientific) education and training, has the exclusive technical competence 
in a division of labour to solve certain practical problems in individual 
“cases” of clients. This occupation is often characterized by a legally under- 
pinned privilege to regulate the contents of the working process and by 
its high position in the hierarchical structure of the division of labour. 
Professions gain and maintain these positions through strategies of sub- 
ordination, limitation and exclusion of allied occupations (Turner, 1987: 
141). Furthermore, the work activity of the individual professional 
involves the exercise of discretion on the basis of competence acquired in 
a foundation of formal learning (Freidson, 2001: 24, 32, 34-5; Evetts, 2002). 
This includes the freedom of judgement of professionals, and their discre- 
tionary powers to choose the appropriate technical means and procedures 
for providing advice and services to a client. A profession is understood 
here as a consulting occupation, i.e. a knowledge-based occupation where 
the knowledge gained in formal training and constantly updated is 
always oriented towards practical application in individual cases. Clients 
consult professionals with questions of vital importance to individual 
lives. The professional occupation is further legitimized with reference to 
its service to public welfare in general and hence to its own disinterest- 
edness. It also lays claim to higher values, to which its knowledge-system 
and the application thereof aspire (for example, in the case of the medical 
profession, to the higher value of health). 

This article argues that the service relationship between professional 
and client — in contrast to non-professional service relationships — involves 
relationships of trust. First, it is explained that the form of professional- 
client relationship and the nature of professional work hold uncertainties 
for the client that make it impossible to make a fully rational decision 
whether to consult and cooperate with a professional. The article concep- 
tualizes trust as enabling social action in decision situations where the 
actor is uncertain about the course of future events and in which the 
resultant damage of action might be greater than the advantage of acting. 
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In this regard, client trust is seen as a functional mechanism. Moreover, 
it is argued that client trust is impersonal trust given on the basis of 
general notions generated by such intermediaries as professions and 
allied institutions. Furthermore, behavioural expectations institutional- 
ized in the professional role and the display of professionality promote 
client trust in the interaction situation of the consultation. In conclusion, 
the article discusses what questions have to be formulated to determine 
whether sociostructural and occupational change over the last four 
decades have had a negative effect on client trust. 


Client Trust as a Functlonal Mechanism 


The Competence Gap and Informational Asymmetry in 

the Professional-Cllent Interaction 

Various theories of professions (e.g. Parsons, 1951: 428-79; [1939]1954; 
1978: 45-6; Parsons and Platt, 1973: 225-66; Freidson, 1988; Hughes, 1971: 
374-86) agree in regarding the competence gap between professional and 
client and the informational asymmetry of their relationship as essential 
characteristics of the structure of the professional—client relationship. The 
competence gap and informational asymmetry are a result of the funda- 
mental difference between clients as lay persons? and professionals with 
their occupational-specific, applicable technical knowledge that is 
- confirmed by accreditation. Because of technical knowledge acquired in 
a lengthy period of training, the professional has abstract knowledge and 
experience compared to which the knowledge of the lay person is always 
partial. This fundamental difference between professional and client 
results in the rejection of lay judgement about the professional knowledge 
system and its application, since this is regarded as interference in the 
monopolized sphere of competence of the profession. Other occupations, 
clients or the state are not entitled to make a competent judgement of 
professional work. In consequence, the lay person is dependent on the 
competent professional treatment? of his or her ‘case’ — and becomes a 
client. The professional-client relationship is a complementary one. 

Two further characteristics of professional work render the outcome of 
the consultation additionally unpredictable for the client: first, 
professional work involves a degree of uncertainty (cf. Parsons, 1951: 
447-9; Stichweh, 1994: 296) because knowledge and skills have to be 
applied to individual and in complex cases. Second, because the clients’ 
problems impinge considerably on their individual lives, consultation 
requires confidential information to be imparted that is an intrusion into 
spheres of a highly personal nature, spheres that are normally reserved 
for intimate relationships involving family or friends (see Parsons, 1951: 
451-3; Hughes, 1971: 375; Oevermann, 1997: 109ff.; EndreB, 2002: 57-8). 
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These factors further increase the informational asymmetry of the 
professional-<lient relationship. 


Client Trust as a Risky Investment 

In this asymmetrical, complementary relationship, trust becomes import- 
ant as a mechanism through which the gap between the client's in- 
competence and need for help on the one hand and the impossibility of 
controlling professional work on the other hand is bridged. It has the 
function of facilitating a client's cooperation with a professional even if 
clients cannot know whether the professional judgement is correct, 
whether they will be treated competently, whether information revealed 
will be treated confidentially and to what extent treatment involves 
uncertainty. 

In this interpretation, trust is understood as a social mechanism, 
because it allows social action on the basis of future expectations, even 
when there is objective uncertainty as to the outcome (Garfinkel, 1963: 
193; Henslin, 1968: 140; Luhmann, 1979: 24-5, 1988; Simmel, [1908]1950: 
318-19; Zucker, 1986: 54). Following Simmel, it can be characterized as 
“intermediate between knowledge and ignorance” (Simmel, [1908]1950: 
318). A minimal amount of knowledge is necessary in Simmel’s view in 
order that trust can come about at all. This preliminary knowledge 
provides a starting-point for assumptions on future behaviour. Trust is 
also a social mechanism since the action of the trusted plays a role in the 
relationship between truster and trusted. Beyond this general conception, 
it is necessary to define the functioning of trust in order to explain why 
trust is part of the professional—lient relationship. 

Trust becomes relevant when we have to decide whether we should 
put our case in the hands of a professional and use professional services. 
The decision to trust a professional depends on two conditions: first, that 
there is uncertainty about the course of future events and, second, that 
the harm resulting from action and using services may possibly be greater 
than the benefit. Unlike rational-choice concepts of trust (e.g. Coleman, 
1990: 97-102), this notion of client trust presupposes that the client does 
not weigh various grounds against each other and therefore cannot calcu- 
late the possible benefit. If, from the viewpoint of the client, no harm can 
result from the consultation at all, trust is not involved. With this charac- 
terization of client trust, I follow Luhmann's general concept of trust as 
a ‘risky investment’ (Luhmann, 1979: 24). 

Luhmann's concept of trust is based on a distinction between confi- 
dence and trust. Trust is given in a situation in which the circumstances 
are uncertain and it is clear that one can either act-or not act but that acting 
involves risk. To this extent, a demonstration of trust is always a ‘risky 
investment'. Decisive for the distinction between trust and confidence is 
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the perception by society and the individual of a demonstration of trust 
as the result of a decision taken for a possibility of action. It is only for 
this reason that trust can be regretted if it is disappointed. If, however, 
there are positive expectations of the behaviour of others in a situation in 
which no other alternative for one's own behaviour is considered, and 
the course of events is treated as independent of one's own intervention, 
we are dealing with a case of confidence. If confidence turns out to be ill 
founded one reacts with disappointment in the face of matters beyond 
our control (Luhmann, 1979: 24-5; 1988: 97-8). 


The Basis for Cllent Trust 


It remains to be explained why we give trust again and again in the 
consultation situation even if the professional concerned does not necess- 
arily appear to deserve it. Next it is explained why the client does not 
rely on the professional as a person but on some additional dimension. 
The object of trust is not the practitioner as such — it is rather institutions 
that provide the main basis and justification for client trust. 


Impersonal Trust In the Interpersonal Relationship 

When the client relies on the special competencies and the confidential- 
ity of the professional, it is not the latter's personality that plays the 
leading role in the anticipation of a positive outcome of treatment.? 
Notions of particular assessable competencies of professionals as 
members of a profession, of the authority of this profession in an occu- 
pational field organized according to a specialized division of labour, and 
of institutions that watch over the production, acquisition and application 
of professional knowledge, are all central for the trust in professional 
competence and standards. Thus, it is impersonal abstract concepts which 
client trust refers to. In the professional—<lient relationship the 
professional acts as a representative of an occupation applying a complex 
system of occupational knowledge. Because the case of a client is looked 
at only from those points of view that have been worked out in the system 
of knowledge of the profession, the relationship between professional and 
client is in the ideal case functionally specific. Therefore, trust which is 
accorded to a professional in a consultation situation is client trust as long 
as it refers to this functionally specific respect. (Exceptions are made in 
cases where professionals are trusted by clients on account of a close 
relationship existing between them [Shapiro, 1987: 632]. The example 
often cited is that of the family doctor who is consulted on a regular basis. 
In such cases there is also trust in the personality of the professional.) For 
the most part, however, the object of trust is a pattern of functionally 
specific relationships. Client trust is therefore always impersonal trust. 
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Following Simmel’s ([1908]1950: 318-20) pivotal comments on trust, it can 
be characterized preliminarily and generally as relying on something in 
rationalized relationships, in which the personality of the participants is 
irrelevant. - 

How, then, can we explain why clients rely on complex organizations, 
institutions and systems of technical and occupational knowledge that 
cannot be controlled by any individual? Following Luhmann, it is argued 
that we rely on the individual communications that take place in the 
professional-client interaction because the exact object of trust is not 
tangible, but remains abstract. It is by way of individual communications 
that we rely on diffuse general systems. Trust is thereby based on the 
assumption that these systems work. Impersonal trust (called system trust 
by Luhmann) is a means to reduce the potential of social complexity to 
an extent that can be handled through individual decisions and actions. 
Trust is placed in communications in the form of media, language and 
symbols. As complexity-reducing systems, these forms of communication 
demand trust. The consequence of this is that individual cases of dis- 
appointed trust do not shatter faith in the system as a whole (Luhmann, 
1979: 13, 48-57). 


Institutions as Intermediaries of Trustworthiness 

What ideas are central for the trustworthiness of a profession and how 
do they come about? It is argued here that the client’s assumptions, on 
which trust is based, come about by virtue of the existence of institutions. 
These ensure a general diffusion of trustworthiness and thus promote 
trust in the interaction between professional and client. Trust is mediated 
directly by the institution of the profession in question and by allied insti- 
tutions. These assumptions are reflected in the behavioural expectations 
that the client has of the professional in the role. Furthermore, both the 
professional and the client role legitimate claims and the status of the 
professions. The precondition for ideas about the trustworthiness of an 
institution is the social recognition both of the institution itself and of the 
values it claims to mediate. Moreover, it must be generally assumed that 
the norms, standards and procedures that give the institution validity are 
oriented towards these values (see also Lepsius, 1997). The formal legal 
position of an occupation does not in itself suffice to support trust. 

This interpretation can be linked with Freidson’s (1988) thesis of client 
trust as a product of the profession’s construction of the trustworthiness 
of its members. Professional status is seen primarily as resulting from 
social assumptions about an occupation (Hughes, 1971; Freidson, 1988); 
the exceptional situation requiring trust in a service relationship is 
accounted for by the claims made by professionals. These claims are a 
result of the monopoly of knowledge and competence for spheres in 
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which their specialized knowledge is relevant. According to Freidson and 
Hughes, it is not simply the privileged position of professions in the occu- 
pation system in terms of their special position recognized by law and in 
the system of training and certification that is responsible for these claims. 
The trustworthiness of professionals is seen as a product of the 
professional definition of a particular problem brought in by the client, 
as a product of the construction of authority, and as the securing of a 
dominant position in the marketplace implied by the division of labour. 
On the basis of a claim of trust, which an occupation can make if it is 
socially acknowledged, a relationship of trust can be developed in the 
interaction situation of a consultation. 

It is argued here that assumptions of technical competence on the part 
of a professional, the keeping of certain standards and the technical 
authority of the profession are all generated by the intermediary insti- 
tution of the profession in question. The profession has to substantiate a 
series of assumptions about itself. First and foremost it must be generally 
presumed that the profession pursues the realization of a certain occu- 
pational value with the production of its client-oriented knowledge. 
Second, it must be presumed that the profession can impart this knowl- 
edge and train its practitioners by influencing the content of training and 
work experience. Third, the public has to be convinced not only of the 
functioning of professional work organizations but also of the technical 
autonomy of practitioners in work organizations. 

Moreover, trust in the special and assessable competence of the 
professional is based on assumptions about various institutions regulat- 
ing the production and acquisition of technical knowledge. Above all, the 
functioning of training institutions and thus the honesty of a system of 
formal qualifications are presupposed. The trust relationship between 
professional and client is therefore linked with an encompassing trust in 
higher education training institutions. That is, we take it for granted that 
particular skills for the practical solving of problems in the individual 
“case” of a client are learnt in specialized training and are accredited by 
examination. Because professional training is often scientific in nature and 
depends on the honesty of a system of formal qualifications, trust in 
professions can additionally profit from a diffuse general trust in science 
and technology. 

A belief that the profession is grounded in moral values must also be 
present if the client is to rely on members of the profession to maintain 
high standards. We trust that standards derived from the ideals of a 
universalistic orientation, of economic disinterest and of service to the 
good of the public welfare will be kept. In this case, notions of self-control 
on the part of members of these professions are a common expectation. 
This is why the professional's discretion is supposed to be respected. The 
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profession has to convey the idea that control by lay persons could 
subordinate expert criteria to non-expert ones and thus endanger 
professional discretion. But it is also notions of properly functioning 
professional and non-professional controls and relevant sanctions in case 
of abuse that facilitate trust in professionals to keep moral standards (see 
Shapiro, 1987). Trust is again based on notions of the value orientation of 
controlling institutions. 

Institutional intermediaries succeed in making technical competence 
legitimate and the authority of professional self-control credible only if 
the exclusive competence of a profession for solving certain problems 
continues to be recognized. This means that the monopoly for defining 
and treating these problems is not questioned. The basis for these assump- 
tions is the recognition of the professional knowledge system (see Sarfatti 
Larson, 1977). Then the presumption that the profession is the competent 
“authority” within a functionally definable area is accepted. 


Client Trust In the Consultation Situation 


In the encounter between professional and client, the professional role 
additionally supports the basic prerequisites for client trust. The role 
conveys the assumptions necessary for client trust, it mediates between 
action in the consultation situation and the abstract institutions on which 
trust is based. Trust, however, is not an automatic consequence of role 
behaviour in the consultation. Rather, it is during the course of the inter- 
action between professional and client that trust will be given or not. 

Both the professional and the client role link up the interpersonal events 
in the consultation situation with the abstract institution of the profession 
in that they support the professional claim to possess sole competence for 
solving certain problems and thus the public recognition of their special 
occupational status. The client role legitimizes this claim to the extent that 
the client is expected to make use of the technically competent help of the 
professional and to cooperate (see Parsons, 1951: 437). This implies that 
the client role is bound up with the expectation that they will not presume 
to pass judgement on professional work and not question the rightness 
of the professional judgement. Both roles thus contribute to the value and 
authority of a professional being recognized before and during the inter- 
action between professional and client. 

It is important to note that impersonal trust is potentially endangered 
by the face-to-face contact with the representative of a profession 
compared with trust in systems that do not involve personal encounters 
(for example engineering or insurance companies). In the face-to-face 
interaction situation, the client can become aware of the potential fallibil- 
ity of the professional representative. Luhmann’s thesis is that in the case 
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of impersonal trust, trust is given in a diffuse way and therefore trust in 
the system as a whole is resistant against single cases of disappointed 
trust (Luhmann, 1979: 57). However, in the practitioner the profession 
becomes concrete and therefore trust in the profession can be shattered 
in the consultation process. 

Also, the presumption that impersonal trust is more difficult to control 
than personal trust (Luhmann, 1979: 57) must be acknowledged. While it 
is beyond the client's knowledge whether that case is treated competently, 
it is nevertheless the case that in the interaction situation any sign of 
incompetence regarding the function of the professional will give rise to 
mistrust on the client’s part. This is why displays of professionalism are 
made, confirmed or wrecked in the interaction situation. These make up 
the social ‘frame’ (Goffman, 1967: 116, 141; 1974) for trust. 

The connections between impersonal trust and face-to-face interactions 
have already been discussed in Giddens's (1990) reflections on the form 
of trust relationships under ‘modern’ conditions. Accordingly, trust in 
expert and generalized systems is produced through the personal contact 
of lay persons with representatives of systems.* In the encounters of lay 
persons with these representatives, the trustworthiness and integrity of 
the latter are suggested through their self-presentation. These encounters 
take place in a specific context, at so-called ‘access points’ (Giddens, 1990: 
83-4) in the system. Here the system tries to create an impression of 
reliability and competence and to reassure the client. By strictly separ- 
ating what ought to take place on stage and what behind the scenes — 
states Giddens (1990: 86) following Goffman's concept of front and back 
stage — a perception of expertise is constructed. In this way appearance 
and manner are strategically employed in order to play down the fact that 
technical and occupational skills are never complete and human failure 
can never be excluded. However, Giddens does not go on to ask whether 
trust is thereby actually produced. 

Beckert (2002: 36) discusses the readiness to trust through “performa- 
tive acts of self-presentation’ and maintains that trust can actually be 
generated through such self-presentations. Self-presentation on the part 
of the person who wants to create confidence in the other has the aim that 
the other should be appropriately reassured and motivated. Beckert 
argues that certain strategies of self-presentation evoke trust if they can 
convince the exchange partner that the display corresponds to reality 
(Beckert, 2002: 39—40). 

Following Goffman’s theory of social interaction (e.g. Goffman, 1959, 
1967, 1969), it is argued here that in the professional—client interaction the 
status of the profession and the professional's claims to trust are activated 
by means of displays of professional competence and technical authority. 
It is the display of the practitioner that serves as a key for the client's 
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assessment of the role as a representative of the profession. Displayed 
characteristics of competence and authority by the professional enable the 
practitioner to “come over” as a representative of the profession in 
question. If the interaction ‘works’ in this respect, a symbolic system is 
produced that stands for the entire profession. On the basis of this inter- 
action, the profession as such can be trusted. Conversely, if mistrust is to 
be prevented, symbolic signals of professionalism are critically important 
and necessary. 


Client Trust In the Context of Occupational 
Change 


What do organizational and occupational changes mean for client trust as 
conceptualized in the preceding sections? First, there are new questions to 
be asked with regard to assertions of loss of trust in professions. Second, 
recent results of research on occupational change must be considered and 
hypotheses about possible effects on client trust must be formulated. The 
concept of trust presented here has consequences for assessing the debate 
relating to loss of trust in professions. Some sociological literature on the 
changed position of the professions argues that trust in the established 
professions and professionals has dropped or is in process of disappear- 
ing. Thus theories of deprofessionalization (Haug, 1973, 1975, 1988) and 
of proletarianization (McKinlay, 1982; McKinlay and Arches, 1985; 
McKinlay and Stoeckle, 1988) include a loss of trust over the last 40 years. 
More recently, authors have noted a decline in importance for the knowl- 
edge-based professions in modern society. Several empirical studies in the 
1990s concerned with changes in the professions (Becher, 1999; Lane et al., 
2000) also maintain a drop in client trust. Evidence for this are a rise in 
malpractice claims, and the increased use of complaint systems, calls for 
public accountability, a higher general level of education, social move- 
ments critical of certain professions, calls for lay representation and critical 
government reports (Haug, 1975: 206-7; McKinlay and Arches, 1985: 
189-90; Lane et al., 2000: 29-32; Stichweh, 1997). 

According to the concept of client trust proposed here, however, none 
of these indicators can explain loss of trust. To test this interpretation of 
client trust it would be more appropriate to examine readiness to coop- 
erate with a professional and accept advice, the perception of risk in 
consultation situations, the perception of alternatives of action and finally 
general notions about the functioning and value orientation of the insti- 
tutions in question. Any lack of trust could be assessed by questioning 
whether lay persons in need of professional treatment and perceiving a 
risk in consulting a professional either did not cooperate (in Hirschman’s 
[1970] terms this would mean a trend to ‘exit’) or cooperated because they 
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could see no alternative (this would mean a move towards fatalism). In 
addition, it would be important to examine to what extent possibly 
changed assumptions about professionals and their authority actually 
influence this behaviour. 

While some authors have made cultural and social structural change 
responsible for alleged changes of attitude towards professions (Haug, 
1975, 1988; Toren, 1975; Stichweh, 1997; Pfadenhauer, 2003), others have 
stressed the role of changes in the organization of professional work 
(Oppenheimer, 1970; Derber, 1982a, 1982b; McKinlay, 1982; McKinlay and 
Arches, 1985; McKinlay and Stoeckle, 1988; Evetts, 2003; Svensson, 2003). 
In addition, two further developments have to be taken into consider- 
ation. First, changing forms of research and science and hence production 
of knowledge may change lay persons’ assumptions about professions 
that are science and research based. The twin notions of scientific fact and 
moral value in science appear to be dwindling pari passu with the 
commercialization of scientific resources and research, and the interests 
of experts and institutions have become more transparent (Forman, 1997: 
194; Weingart, 2001: 83-6). 

Second, the restructuring of professional work organizations according 
to microeconomic management concepts and reform doctrines combin- 
ing elements of public choice theory, principal agent theory and manage- 
rialism (Hood, 1991) could lead to an erosion of general assumptions 
about professional institutions. Such reorganization has taken place in 
public service organizations such as hospitals, schools and universities. 
In the course of administrative reform in many OECD countries, results- 
oriented management that seeks an increase in efficiency by defining goals 
and objectives to be met by decentralized organizational units has been 
introduced in professional work organizations (e.g. Naschold, 1996; Pollitt 
and Bouckaert, 2000; di Luzio, 2001: 164-72). Two aspects of reform and 
restructuring seem to be of particular influence on clients” attitudes 
towards professionals: first, the accounting systems and controls that are 
essential for realizing the microeconomic organizational models; second, 
the assumption contained in public choice theory that competition and 
incentive structures, together with informed choice for clients and 
performance measurement ought to bring an end to the pursuit of particu- 
lar interests. 

Accountability systems give information about the performance of indi- 
vidual professionals and service work organizations. This information 
enables clients to form an opinion founded on empirical data on which 
their trust in a practitioner can be based. Publicly accessible data on indi- 
vidual or organizational performance may also give an idea about 
whether certain treatments involve risk or not and thus influence the 
perception of risk. However, by reducing competence and standards to 
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single professionals or organizations (see Kuhlmann, 2003; Svensson, 
2003), the institution of the profession as a whole becomes ‘disenchanted’. 
This means that the institutional generation of trust in professionals and 
the various symbolic systems of competence that relate to these societal 
institutions are weakened and delegitimized. 

Finally, research that views professionalism as a discourse of organiz- 
ational control and rationalization (see Evetts, 2003; Evetts, this issue, 
pp. 51531) will have to be examined with a view to its effects on clients” 
perceptions of profession. The crucial question is whether professional- 
ism, controlled by managers, supervisors and employers, actually leads 
to an increase or reduction in client trust. It is still an open question 
whether organizational challenges and changes are observable by clients 
and hence whether trust can still be maintained by institutions as well as 
by practitioners. 


Notes 


1. An exception is the client who is not a lay person but a colleague. 

2. The term ‘treatment’ refers generally to professional action in consultation situ- 
ations in the following. 

3. Which verbal and non-verbal expressions are conventionally seen as signs of 
personality, depends on the context, on the extent to which the social defi- 
nition of itis clear and on the extent to which it follows norms (see Luhmann, 
1979: 40). 

4. Giddens does not specify who he counts as such representatives. In his 
examples, judges and doctors seem to rank on equal terms with air crew 
personnel (Giddens, 1990: 85). 
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Problems of Legitimation and Loss of Trust in 
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abstract: The terms ‘licence’ and ‘mandate’ mark the characteristic of modern 
professionalism. On the one hand, the professional has the licence, ie. the 
permission to implement specific actions that are disallowed to other actors. On 
the other hand, the professional is provided with the mandate to become author- 
itatively active. With regard to both these dimensions, a crisis of modern 
professionalism can be diagnosed. This crisis relating to the claim for cognitive 
superiority, which results from the certified acquisition of special knowledge, 
seems to evolve as a destructive process. The crisis relating to the claim for norma- 
tive superiority, which results typically from the welfare orientation, seems to 
evolve as an erosion process. Both processes are imbedded in social developments 
that are described by modernization theoreticians by the terms ‘individualization’ 
and ‘pluralization’. These also apply to the professional, whereby modern 
professionalism is undermined not only from the outside but also from within. 
For the client, this crisis of professionalism becomes manifest as a creeping loss 
of trust in professional expertise and achievement. From a structuralistic point of 
view, this confidence is a non-material reward for the professional. From an action- 
theory perspective, it is regarded as a necessary condition for the ‘labour consen- 
sus’ between professional and client that is threatened to be lost in the change to 
an ‘other’ modernity. This asymmetric relationship in favour of the professional 
is changing at present to become a relationship between a reflexive and insecure 
expertise producer and a self-confident and critical expertise consumer. 


keywords: critical client insecure professional + legitimation + pluralization + 
reflexive modernity 


The joint concepts ‘licence’ and ‘mandate’ highlight the special character- 
istics of modern professionalism (Hughes, 1958: 78-87). The professional 
is awarded a licence and has the permission and/or entitlement to 
perform certain tasks. This licence is tied to certificates attesting the 
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competence of the professional, by certifying his or her willingness, ability 
and legitimacy to conduct certain activities — and in reverse, all those not 
in possession of the certificate are excluded from performing those activi- 
ties (Pfadenhauer, 2003). The mandate goes further and implies the right 
to prescribe how others must act (‘for their own good”). Whereas the 
professional's claim to competence is coupled to certificates and thus to 
proof of specialist knowledge, on the basis of which a licence is granted, 
the professional's authority to direct and/or power to define is based on 
the idea of central ‘values’ and common ‘needs’, concerning which a social 
consensus is presupposed (Hughes, 1958). 

With regard to both licence and mandate, a crisis of modern 
professionalism can be diagnosed. This crisis can be represented as a 
process of destruction, as far as the claim of professionals to cognitive 
superiority is concerned, and as a process of erosion, as far as normative 
superiority (based on the link to central values and an orientation to the 
public interest) is concerned. Both processes are embedded in develop- 
ments taking place in society as a whole; these developments (described 
by theorists of modernization using the terms ‘individualization’ and 
‘pluralization’) also affect professionals, and thus modern professional- 
ism is being undermined and eroded not only from without, but also from 
within. I refer to professionals under these circumstances as ‘postmodern’ 
professionals. 


Destruction of the Claim to Cognitive Superiority 


In the German-speaking world, the most trenchant position on the decline 
of modern professionalism is that adopted by Stichweh (1994), according 
to whom professions are a transitional phenomenon (and one that has 
already passed its zenith) on the way from a guild-based to a function- 
ally differentiated society. This assessment is based on the idea (informed 
by systems theory) that in functionally differentiated societies, in some 
functional systems (for example in health care, the legal system, religion 
and the education system) professions have formed in place of such 
means of communication as money, power and love; that is, professions 
ensure access to communication. Professionals function as intermediaries 
between the positive value of the relevant binary coding (healthy, 
righteous, etc.) and the client who is to be ‘changed’ to this value. 

Due to processes that are already becoming evident, Stichweh (2000: 
37) supports the thesis ‘that the mono-occupational functional system, 
represented internally and externally by a profession which is also respon- 
sible for its own self-monitoring, is a thing of the past’. The concept of 
‘mono-occupationalism’ is misleading, in that in the functional system 
concerned other occupations exist alongside the profession. Rather, the 
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profession is, however, at the tip of the occupational hierarchy, i.e. has a 
structurally privileged position within the functional system concerned 
and, as the leading” occupation, watches over the work of the subsidiary 
occupations. Ás an example contrary to the mono-occupationally organ- 
ized functional system, Stichweh (1996: 58) refers to the economic system, 
which displays a whole series of partially overlapping occupational 
groups (entrepreneurs, managers, accountants, economists, management 
experts, etc.), none of which, however, adequately represents the reality 
of the profession externally”. 

In the legal system, the differentiation of various occupational roles 
(such as judge, public prosecutor and attorney) appears to contradict the 
principle of mono-occupationalism. It also demonstrates additional special 
characteristics of professionalized functional systems, namely the domi- 
nance of the profession is derived from the management of a common, 
scientifically founded body of knowledge, which all candidates for the 
profession must prove they have acquired in a tertiary-level training 
programme before they can specialize in some actional or applicational 
context (such as judge, prosecutor or attorney). Even more essential is the 
interaction-relatedness of professional work, that is the work on people 
(people processing), who are conceived of as “clients”. Clients are persons 
in whom an awareness of the need for professional services is assumed to 
be constitutive of the success of professional work, without the latter factor 
being monitorable by the recipients of the services. This finds its clearest 
expression in the view that accused persons cannot (as a rule) represent 
themselves before a court of law, but need to be represented by legal 
counsel (Stichweh, 1994: 301). The client is thus conceived of as an actor 
who is in need of the competences of others but is not considered to be 
competent to pass (adequate) judgement on those competences. 


The Critical Client 


From the perspective of the client, there is a fundamental danger to the 
continued existence of the professions. One of the essential features 
indicative of the decline of modern professionalism is the increasingly 
dwindling faith of clients in the services of the professional. This faith is 
more than merely a reward for the professional, whose motivation (at 
least from a functionalistic perspective) is not primarily economic in 
nature (Parsons, 1968: 418). Above all, such faith must be seen as an essen- 
tial prerequisite for the willingness of clients to cooperate. Professionals 
depend on this cooperation for the optimal fulfilment of their functions. 
Kurtz (1998: 110) demonstrates this using the example of a teacher in class: 
‘He can arrange the learning effectively so as to make it as pleasant as 
possible for the pupils. But he cannot do the learning for them; the 
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learning has to be done by the pupils themselves. It is, after all, up to the 
pupils themselves whether they learn or not, and whether they refuse 
actively — by disturbing the lesson — or passively — by daydreaming and 
thinking about the cigarette they’ll be smoking during the break.’ The 
extent to which clients refuse to cooperate because they have lost faith in 
professional expertise threatens the performance of the individual 
professional as well as of the profession as a whole. 

Meuser (2004) describes the same phenomenon, following Lucke 
(1995), as a loss of acceptance of expertness, observable in the current 
transition from a ‘naive-habitual acceptance’ to an ‘elaborated-reflected 
acceptance’. The first type of client unquestioningly accepts the recom- 
mendations of the professional as representing adequate solutions to a 
problem. The second type of client increasingly adopts the attitude of a 
customer or of a critical client who has doubts of a fundamental or more 
concrete nature as to the appropriateness of the professional expertise 
and is sometimes prepared to consider consulting a second professional 
from the same field or even a ‘provider’ of a competing system of 
interpretation (a counter-expert). The competition to which orthodox 
medical practitioners are exposed by providers of natural remedies 
results from a critique of medicine that is already widespread among the 
general public. Psychologists and teachers are also increasingly facing 
similar problems. 

Gerhards (2001) labels this development a ‘rebellion of the public’. He 
claims that a fundamental change is becoming apparent in the relation- 
ship between professional and client, which could even lead to a reversal 
of the relationship. The authority of the professional to make authorita- 
tive decisions concerning the manifold problems of social and personal 
life is, according to Gerhards, being permanently ‘undermined’ by the 
increasing demands of clients and by their right to have a say in decisions. 
This development is due in part to interest groups and lay organizations 
that have arisen out of social movements. These groups and organizations 
campaign strongly for a hearing for their respective clientele, thus forming 
a ‘subpolitical’ counterpoint to the politics of the profession (see the 
fundamental work by Beck [1993] as well as Pfadenhauer [1993]). 

This development leads to serious consequences for professionalized 
experts, because the critique of expertise raises grave doubts as to the 
exclusiveness of their stock of special knowledge. In other words, the 
exclusive specialized knowledge that professionals have is coming to be 
less and less characterized by inaccessibility, and can instead be known, 
due to its dissemination via the mass media. Professional knowledge is 
increasingly exposed to criticism by the mass media or individuals. The 
role of the mass media in particular, according to Stichweh (2000: 36), 
should not be underestimated, since failure is far more suitable for 
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mass-media circulation than success, i.e. ‘critique is the most suitable form 
in which the mass media can reappraise knowledge’. 

The loss of an exclusive knowledge base on the one hand, and the dwin- 
dling faith on the other, are merely the most obvious problems the 
professions have to struggle with. In addition, the self-regulation that has 
hitherto characterized the professions is increasingly being replaced by 
external regulation via evaluation programmes or supervisory guidelines. 
In the course of their work, professionals are more and more confronted 
with the need to take into account criteria foreign to their own field, or — 
in terms of differentiation theory — differentiations or distinctions other 
than their main, ‘guiding’ one. 

Traditionally, it seems that faith in the competence of professionals was 
perfect, and it was therefore culturally normal and usual to delegate to 
professionals those problems that were (collectively) viewed as import- 
ant, and to accept unquestioningly the solutions suggested by 
professionals. It seems that today the memory of those consensual expec- 
tations, particularly with respect to the technical progress and scientific 
rationality “embodied” by professionals, appears somewhat obsolete. The 
clients have changed from pure consumers of knowledge to self-aware 
users of (contradictory) expertise. 

And this, along with many other factors, marks an acute change within 
what Habermas (1981) calls ‘the project of modernity’ — a change away 
from the previous, simple and in a certain sense semi-modernity towards 
a self-completing, ‘reflexive’ modernity (Beck et al., 1996). The label 
‘reflexive’ indicates a particular kind of side-effect of the modernization 
process to date, that is side-effects that (could) affect, confuse and under- 
mine the preconditions and foundations of different areas and lines of 
development. 

The ‘second enlightenment’ that this suggests, the self-enlightenment 
of modern societies in the course of processes of emancipation, goes hand 
in hand with a crisis of institutions, which appears in all areas of social 
action (Hitzler and Koenen, 1994): institutions ‘lose ... their historical 
foundations, become contradictory, full of conflict, dependent on indi- 
viduals; they turn out to be subject to consent, in need of interpretation, 
open for internal coalitions and social movements’ (Beck, 1991: 50). This 
crisis of institutions manifests itself in a loss of faith in the exclusive 
competences (‘secured’ by monopolies) of professionalized experts. In 
other words: whereas ‘simple’ modernity is characterized by a clear, hier- 
archical division between experts and lay persons, based on profession- 
ally constructed and monitored monopolies of knowledge, ‘reflexive’ 
modernity is tending to ‘blur’ the boundaries between experts and laity. 

A (legitimation) crisis of modern professionalism can also be diagnosed 
from the perspective of recognition theory (Drége, 2003). In this case, 
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transformations in the status structures of modern knowledge-based 
societies are explained in terms of processes that essentially go hand in 
hand with the economization of the resource “knowledge” (Stehr, 1994, 
2001; Willke, 1998). In this interpretation, the problem of ‘temporalization’ 
refers to the rapid ageing of already acquired stocks of knowledge as the 
main drawback of the accelerated production of knowledge. This process 
contributes to ensuring that in future it will not be sufficient for 
professionals to acquire the necessary knowledge in the education, 
training and socialization phases preceding professional practice, and 
then apply this knowledge more or less unchanged for the whole career. 
Rather, there is increased pressure on the individual professional to 
continually adapt the individual stock of knowledge to the ever more 
rapidly changing general state of knowledge within the field. In this 
process there is increased pressure on professions to introduce effective 
monitoring (which has hitherto existed only in rudimentary form) in 
respect of continuing professional development and lifelong learning 
(Pfadenhauer, 2004). 

In general, it seems that the process of ‘heterogenization’ (Kraemer and 
Bittlingmayer, 2001: 315ff.), or the devaluation of educational titles due to 
the inflation of formal educational degrees, significantly affects the legit- 
imation of professions. Professional privileges, in the sense of delayed 
gratification, can no longer be seen as adequate reward for the extraordi- 
nary educational efforts demanded of professionals. In the face of a 
“falling rate of return on education” (Handl, 1996), it seems not only that 
a loss of status of professionals is inevitable, but also that the very lepit- 
imation for professional privileges is questionable. 

The growing pressure of legitimation, accusations of cartel formation 
and increasing profit orientation can be seen as indicators of a change in 
the status of professionals, a change that is already underway and is affect- 
ing doctors in particular. The latter are reacting in a combination of ways 
to articulate their political interests, and in the process of moving prac- 
titioner interests from the ‘backstage’ of professional associations to the 
public ‘frontstage’, doctors are increasingly availing themselves of means 
(such as strike action) that traditionally have been foreign to their 
profession (Meuser and Hitzler, 2002). Above all, however, the increas- 
ingly vocal claims of altruism and the ‘common good’ rhetoric in the sense 
of accountability are now understood as political strategies with which 
the profession can generate support. The ‘normative advantage”, then, 
appears here as a last-resort means of justifying the special standing of 
the profession, which is probably one reason why professions and/or 
their functionaries are involved with the implications of the discourse 
about professionalism (described by Evetts, this issue, pp. 515-31) in the 
sense of increased occupational training and certification. 
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Normative superiority is another locus in which the crisis of modern 
professionalism can be observed, a crisis which is occurring more 
gradually (than the deconstruction of the cognitive superiority of 
professionals) because it is impossible to determine any breakdown in the 
consensus about central social consensual values. The decay of the norma- 
tive superiority of professionals is more a process of erosion, merely situ- 
ative but as a result equally effective in the long term, and there is now 
an unwillingness to subordinate individual needs and interests to higher 
normative interests. 


Erosion of Normatlve Superiority 


The normative superiority accorded to professionals is closely connected 
to the cognitive superiority they were unquestioningly accorded until 
recently. The notion of ‘normative superiority’ used here represents the 
authority accorded to professionals to make binding decisions concern- 
ing manifold problems not only in the personal lives of individuals, but 
also in respect of social function and purpose. The postulate of 
professionals” orientation to the common good or the public interest is the 
background to the authority accorded to professionals. “Orientation to the 
common good” means the safeguarding and advancement of values that 
are viewed as being sufficiently ‘central’ within a society. Decisions that 
are binding upon a collective can only be justified by their being in the 
interests of everyone, in that ideally they advance the well-being of all 
members of the collective. 

In respect of professionals” authority to direct and power to define, the 
origins of the crisis can be sought in broader social developments, gener- 
ally termed ‘pluralization’. ‘Pluralization’ is generally taken to mean the 
multiplication of the available possibilities of sense and interpretation. In 
relation to the knowledge aspect of professional practice this means that 
the claim to rationality of knowledge has to be abandoned in favour of 
an awareness of the relativity of knowledge and the belief in the “one best 
way” vanishes in the face of a plurality of equally legitimate and success- 
ful approaches (Beck et al., 2001: 285). Theorists of reflexive moderniza- 
tion have cast doubt on the notion of ‘arbitrary plurality’ (assumed in 
many postmodern positions) for areas in which decisions have to be 
made, and postulating criteria that apply to the distinction between good 
and less good solutions to problems and continue to require consensus. 

It can be stated, however, that those ideologies and certainties that insist 
on a universal truth in modernism are dissolving into a plurality of world- 
views and opinions that stand in a more or less antagonistic relation to 
one another. To the extent that the permanent cultural orientation of 
modernism is dissolving into a cacophony of ‘small’ variations of sense 
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and nonsense, of seriousness and ridiculousness, of uprightness and 
treachery, of stubbornnesses and flexibilities, pluralism is far more radi- 
cally typical of postmodernism than it is of modernism. 

When ‘postmodernism’ is referred to here, the use of the term is not 
aimed at hypothesizing a new epoch after modernism, but rather a cultural 
reorientation that irreversibly transforms the existing modernism into 
‘another’ modernism. Bauman (1995b) applies the term ‘postmodernism’ 
(and also the term ‘modernism’ as referring to a particular view of the 
world, and not to a state of the world. It is not with regard to a new epoch 
after modernism, but with regard to a ‘state of mind’ (Bauman, 1995b: 5), 
a cultural reorientation, that the label postmodernism makes sense. 

What is characteristic of modernism’s way of viewing things is that it 
‘was place-bound in a way which contained universality and which hid 
its particularity’ (Bauman, 1995b: 40). In comparison, postmodernism is 
above all distinguished by the fact that, following Lyotard (1986), the so- 
called “big stories’ of modernism are increasingly being replaced by many 
“small” (often contradictory) ‘stories’, which in terms of the demands they 
make are all ‘equally close to God’ and/or raise a claim to (relative) truth 
in concert with the many other ‘stories’. The less the range of contradic- 
tory claims can be reconciled, the less convincing is the promise of 
modernism to order society according to central values and to provide 
this order permanently. 

Just as modernism frees the individual from traditional ties, post- 
modernism frees the individual from modern ties and constraints. In 
opposition to the civilizatory requirement of an orientation to central 
values and a link to the common good under the legitimizing ‘banner’ of 
enlightenment, there is currently an increasing accumulation of already 
noticeable’ resentment. For example, struggles of all kinds for a larger 
share of things seem to demonstrate the ever declining legitimacy of dis- 
advantaging even the smallest community of interests or simply ‘its’ 
special interest in favour of a hypothesized general public interest and/or 
simply a common good. 

One consequence of advancing pluralization, and a consequence that 
is especially significant for professionalism in particular, is that the idea 
of values that are central to society as a whole and based on a common 
social consensus (and thus also the idea of a common good) is becoming 
an increasingly difficult idea to maintain. Postulates of this kind pre- 
suppose hierarchies of values and central criteria of legitimation. Under 
postmodern conditions, it is no longer possible (and will in future be even 
less possible) to bundle up the heterogeneous variety of moral concepts 
and demands into monopolies of interpretation for which the great ideals 
of the enlightenment have allowed themselves to be engaged as accepted 
orthodoxies. 
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The normative superiority of professionals in modernism was largely 
based on placing the demands of the client under the trusteeship of the 
common good and upon determining the needs of the clients (coupled 
with consensually central values) according to “objective” criteria (which 
means in practice, defining problems for professionally available 
solution). It is becoming increasingly difficult for the individual to under- 
stand why his or her individual needs and /or relevances, his or her idea 
of how life should be lived, should be rejected in favour of collective 
relevances and/or a way of living life that is taken as ‘normality’. 

The authority of professionals is thus being gradually hollowed out and 
undermined. Instead and increasingly, each individual is coming to 
demand that he or she, their interests and their system of values, be granted 
a special status and that an exception be made for them. In fact, each indi- 
vidual is less and less willing to subordinate his or her interests and 
demands to the interests of everyone else, even though the modern idea 
of equality and/or equal status still persists, in the sense of meeting with 
social acceptance. This development can be understood in terms of the 
theory of reflexive modernization as an unintended consequence of the 
emancipation process, in the course of which individuals were empowered 
to consider themselves relevant and to place themselves with their particu- 
lar interests at the centre of attention. Pluralization thus leads to a situation 
in which the consensus about how society can most sensibly be organized 
(a consensus that is in any case only assumed) is coming under pressure. 


The Unsettled Professional 


A professional of the kind who has doubts as to the professional claim to 
superiority, having in the course of individualization and pluralization 
lost ‘faith’ in the completeness of, the exclusiveness of and the lack of 
alternatives to the pool of solutions managed by the profession and avail- 
able to the professional, is what I call a postmodern professional — 
although this has to be understood in the logic of the theory of reflexive 
modernization. The labelling as a ‘postmodern’ rather than a ‘reflexive’ 
professional is chosen not least because the relevant literature (so far) 
provides no clear answer to the question as to which features can or 
should be used to identify professionals as ‘reflexive’. 

The concept of the ‘postmodern’ and/or ‘reflexive’ professional poten- 
tially has many connotations. For example, following Giddens (1990), it 
might mean those actors of the new, global systems of relevant and trans- 
disciplinarily networked expert knowledge who promise solutions to 
problems under the conditions of reflexive modernization. Following 
Beck (1986) and Beck-Gernsheim (1995), it might mean those professionals 
who, against the background of public criticism of professional procedural 
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routines, are trying to work towards a new balance between experts and 
lay people and/or between the ways experts perceive problems and the 
ways lay people perceive them. Following Gross (1994), it might mean 
those professionals who have begun to question the principle of higher- 
faster-further”. Or following Bauman (1995a, 1995b), it might mean those 
professionals who question the postulate of consistency for their own 
stock of special professional knowledge and whose research and practice 
are carried out in the knowledge of, and with due consideration being 
given to, structurally insoluble ambivalences. 

The suggestion by Giddens appears, at least in respect of the reflexiv- 
ity concept sketched out, basically to be ‘merely’ a continuation of the 
model of ‘linear’ modernization on the basis of technically advanced 
global communication. Giddens puts his trust in a willingness to engage 
in self-reformation on the part of professions against a backdrop of 
scientific innovations, which (regardless of the reflexivity semantics) is 
very much in the tradition of the ‘simple’ enlightenment. 

There is another suggestion, however, that must be understood much 
more in the logic of a variant (albeit an optimistic one) of the ‘dialectic of 
enlightenment’, namely the implicitly positive balance sheet of an exper- 
tise critique that itself has become conventionalized, as drawn up by Beck 
and Beck-Gernsheim. According to this view, professionals are noticeably 
taking lay people’s perceptions of problems (more) seriously and are 
orienting their professional action towards this consciousness of 
problems. The difference between a position such as that of Luhmann 
(1986) and that of Beck and Beck-Gernsheim is chiefly in the fact that for 
Luhmann it is essentially the perception of a problem by lay people that 
becomes a problem for professionals, whereas Beck and Beck-Gernsheim 
treat the actual acceptance of a problem perceived by lay people as a 
criterion for a reflected attitude on the part of professionals. 

It is as a prominent sociological representative of the ‘counter-enlighten- 
ment’ that recent reviewers have increasingly come to portray Gross (1985, 
1994), who has for many years now been describing the modern medical 
system, in particular, as an instrument (and a problematic one with respect 
to its consequences) for raising the individual and collective chances of 
survival and thus, simply, as a technical-cultural ‘vehicle’ of that spiral 
between the actual multiplication of options and the mental increase in 
optional demands. As outlined by Gross, collectively or individually 
hopping off the modern multi-option merry-go-round can involve a type 
of professional who may well reflect upon and also question the principles 
of success underlying modern developments in medical technology. But 
this type of professional, proceeding on the basis of a ‘higher’ professional 
insight into certain inevitabilities of the conditio humana, restricts him- or 
herself to particular professional services (such as particular treatments). 
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This professional, even while attempting to counteract the (supposed) 
“can do? will do!” syndrome, makes well-meant but paternalistic decisions 
for the client, rather than ‘re-inventing’ him- or herself and his or her 
status per se. 

The most plausible trail for a reconstruction of genuinely reflexive 
potentials in professional thinking would seem to be the one left by 
Bauman, even if, or perhaps precisely because, he declares that the explicit 
acceptance of ambivalences has significance not for a reflexive-modern 
but for a postmodern form of perception of the world. Understood this 
way, a reflexive or, following Bauman (1995b: 51), a postmodern 
professional is an expert who recognizes ‘the relativity of all knowledge 
and the permanence of cultural pluralism’ and takes this into consider- 
ation in decisions and actions. 

The type of actor represented by the postmodern professional has not 
yet been sufficiently investigated. To all appearances, these practitioners 
develop what are individual strategies for overcoming crises, and thus 
prefer to sort out individualization- and pluralization-engendered un- 
settledness for themselves. This means, for example, that such a prac- 
titioner no longer categorically excludes other problem-perception and 
problem-solving strategies that are not managed by the profession but are 
perhaps supported by counter-experts. It also means, for example, that 
individually and idiosyncratically ‘alternative’ problem-solving concepts 
are included in the pool of problem-solving strategies and that no 
constraints are imposed as far as ways of viewing problems and solving 
problems are concerned, ways that (for whatever reason) the practitioner 
cannot (or can no longer) support. Modern professionalism is thus 
entering a state of crisis, not only due to ‘outside’ factors (such as public 
criticism) but also due to ‘inside’ factors: the willingness of professionals 
themselves to comply with the constraints imposed by the professions 
(e.g. prohibition of unscientific, ‘charlatan’ practices and reasoning), is 
waning, especially if, in the eyes of the practitioners, the advantages do 
not outweigh the disadvantages. 


New Alllance of Trust between Professionals and 
Clients 


What is being proposed here, in the light of the crisis of modern 
professionalism, is not the decline of professionalism per se, but rather 
the gradual infiltration of the (not completely closed) ‘ranks’ of modern 
professionals by ‘unsettled’ postmodern professionals. The client mani- 
festation of this crisis of professionalism is a gradual loss of faith in 
professional competence and performance. From a structuralistic point of 
view this faith can be seen as a kind of immaterial (pre-)remuneration of 
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the professional. From an action-theory perspective it can be seen as a 
necessary prerequisite for the “working consensus” (Goffman, 1969) 
between professional and clients, a consensus that is in danger of being 
lost at the transition to “another” modernity, however that modernity is 
to be labelled. The relation between professional and client, formerly 
described as ‘asymmetrical’ (unquestionably in favour of the 
professional), is thus at present changing into an encounter between a 
reflexively unsettled service provider and a self-confidently critical 
receiver of services, and it will be an empirical question whether this new 
relation will be symmetrical. 

Although surprising, a ‘new’ alliance between these postmodern 
professionals and critical clients is at least theoretically conceivable, as 
professional practitioners today are complaining about the dwindling 
quality of the service to the client in the face of developments such as 
bureaucratization and standardization of professional work routines, 
which must be expected under the discursive cover of a professionalism 
being claimed by many sides (Evetts, this issue, pp. 515-31). This expli- 
cated dissatisfaction with such forms of occupational change and social 
control could have a confidence-building effect on clients, who expect a 
‘treatment’ in keeping with their own needs and demands. 

Professionals with a postmodern attitude of mind, in the sense sketched 
out here, distance themselves from traditional professionalism, with its 
claims to cognitive and normative superiority, as it is propagated by 
professional associations and their functionaries. Moreover, such 
professionals may turn out to display attitudes that refuse allegiance to 
the implications of professionalism as the government of professional 
practice ‘at a distance’ (Fournier, 1999), which as a discourse of occu- 
pational change and social control takes the form of a new ideology of 
self-motivation and self-exploitation. 
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abstract: Many professional occupations have acquired a new environment and 
new conditions for their legitimacy. Decentralization, deregulation, privatization 
and new market forms have turned many professional work organizations, 
including schools, into clearer and more delimited organizations. Thus, there is a 
demand for a new professionalism in the discourse on changes and leadership of 
work organizations. Professionalism is strongly related to confidence in abstract 
systems and institutions as well as trust in individual professional practitioners. 
A minor semantic questionnaire study of the concept of professionalism was 
conducted. Results showed a very strong emphasis upon knowledge, competence 
and skill, and on the coupling with professions and professional practice. 
Professionalism was regarded by respondents as contextual competence rather 
than as a general capability. Practical knowledge, experience and knowledge in 
use were stressed over theoretical knowledge and formal education. Moreover, 
the concept had a strong positive connotation. Professionalism was always inter- 
preted in the study as a phenomenon on the individual level and never on the 
organizational level. A cognitive aspect was completely dominant, a clear 
minority of respondents indicated an affective aspect, another clear minority 
expressed an ethical and moral aspect. Authority, licence and legitimation were 
barely mentioned. The concept of professionalism was not directly linked to confi- 
dence or trust, but only indirectly through concepts such as ethics and responsi- 
bility. Conversely, however, it was the cognitive attitudes towards professionalism 
that formed the decisive basis for trust in professionals. 


keywords: cognitive + legitimacy + organization + professionalism + semantics + 
trust 


Introduction 


The purpose of this article is to discuss the relationship between 
professionalism, trust and competence, and to outline some conditions 
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for a new professionalism as a means for providing trust and confidence 
in professional work organizations. Professionalism is here regarded as 
an outcome of knowledge and ethical culture acquired by higher 
education and work experience, possibly and often deliberately, produc- 
ing legitimacy. Recently, public debate and discourse have again been 
emphasizing the links between professionalism and both individual and 
organizational knowledge legitimacy. The concept of professionalism has 
been extended to new occupations and other branches of knowledge to 
invoke trust and confidence in new forms of work organization. The 
article, first, discusses this quest for a new professionalism in post- 
bureaucratic organizations. Second, the article illustrates this discussion 
briefly with an empirical semantic study of the concept of professional- 
ism in relation to trust and competence. 

Discourses on knowledge societies and organizations, along with 
marketization and management, have enforced demands for professional 
competence. Enterprising states and service organizations have empha- 
sized the relations of autonomous professionals with clients and their 
demands as customers. Enterprising service organizations also include 
development into more full-fledged commercial organizations with 
enforced identity, management hierarchy and rationality. The manage- 
ment of autonomous professional work through formal credentials before 
entry into employment is supplemented by recruitment with, and social- 
ization into, certain values and attitudes according to organizational 
cultures. Client control is partly replaced by the demands and evaluations 
of customers and their sovereignty to choose and exit from enterprised 
firms. Thus, professional competence tends to be less formally explicit 
and decontextualized, and instead more personal, implicit, individual and 
connected with the contexts of positions, tasks and actual performance. 

The maintenance of legitimacy is regarded in much of social science as 
the most efficient way of reproducing social order and social cohesion 
(Weber, [1920]1978: Part I). Legitimacy is defined as the process through 
which a social system is justified by its members, i.e. the rulers are given 
the power to rule by the ruled. There is unity between the rulers and the 
ruled members of the social system. The concept is mainly connected with 
political power and governing, and in relation to citizens. This is distinct 
from the rational choice of individual customers in a market, where 
decisions and relations are supposed to be legitimized by free choice in 
an economic transaction, and where the decision to change provider is 
called exit (Hirschman, 1970). However, the concept is also applied to less 
political or economic transactions and exchanges such as the provision of 
knowledge and expertise in relations of trust. 

Legitimacy is closely allied to the concepts of trust and confidence, 
which have been related to social capital (Luhmann, 1979; Ostrom, 1990; 
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Coleman, 1990; Putnam, 1993; Misztal, 1996; Lin, 2001). These concepts 
have been revisited as central in social science for some time. There are 
relevant reasons to reuse them in analyses of professions, as they are 
important for the production of trust in occupations and confidence in 
their corresponding social institutions, which is indicative of confidence 
in the current society by its citizens (Rothstein, 2005). Such analyses seem 
to be especially important since recent changes to professional bureaucra- 
cies and the organization of professional services constitute important 
challenges. 


New Professlonalism 


Deregulation has taken place in education, as well as in the administrative 
and organizational frames for professional work, giving more leeway for 
local actors — either politicians, managers or professionals. Market-like 
forms or quasi-markets of control in public professional service have been 
implemented in many countries. Privatization of service production to 
varying degrees; division between politicians and executives as 
purchasers, and professionals as providers, of services; competition, 
bidding, contracting and marketing; payment by results to smaller units; 
internal markets; accounting (often only in economic terms); and freedom 
of choice for clients, or rather customers — these are the most prevalent 
forms of marketization, creating new conditions for relationships of trust 
between the government, the public and the professionals. 

Professionals are confronted with the logic of the market threatening to 
unmake the professions in several ways (Fournier, 2000). First, the inde- 
pendent fields of autonomous professional knowledge are questioned by 
the discourse of the market, which emphasizes the complexity and inter- 
dependency of social problems. Second, internal criteria for practice and 
performance are replaced by external criteria, such as customer satis- 
faction and financial success, and the competition for public funding and 
customers seeking ‘value for money” (Fournier, 2000: 80). Third, the 
‘sovereign consumer” shops around for alternatives, questioning the 
authority of professions and dependence of clients, and making their own 
choices and acquisition of services. Through the establishment of quasi- 
markets and payment by results, relationships between clients and 
professionals have in many areas turned into customer relations, which 
are strongly shaped by the experiences of the customer in using the 
organization. 

Clients have traditionally had a subordinate relation to professionals 
and been subjected to expert authority frequently in combination with 
legal authority. Legislation, for example in education, health and social 
work, has progressively emphasized the rights of social citizens and the 
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obligations of professionals to involve clients in a dialogue for planning 
and performing the work. Evaluations of education and health indicate a 
growing demand for services and possibilities to freely choose providers. 
However, the development of supply in health is strongly limited by 
financial and technical factors, and supply in education by tradition 
(Blomqvist and Rothstein, 2000; Lane, 2000). 

The management control models of audit and accounting have partly 
been replacing models of trust between managers and professionals 
(Dent, 1995; Power, 1997; Jary, 1999; Pollitt and Bouckaert, 2000). Hence, 
control of quality by education and socialization before practice has to a 
considerable extent been replaced by forms of control of outcomes and 
success rates in practice. Control of the actual performance of work, 
however, has mostly remained an internal professional concern. Peer 
reviewing is still the prevalent model of auditing in many educational 
areas, for example in universities, but less so in schools. 

These changes can all be interpreted as a process of more complete and 
established organizations of public service institutions, which may give 
rise to new forms of trust by the general public. The name, place, profile 
and results of a certain school, university or hospital in the market will 
be more closely related to issues of confidence. Explicit and conspicuous 
management will be of major importance in this construction process, 
which is replacing some of the trust in particular professional occupations 
and their credentials. 

Public administration and professional bureaucracies have lacked 
many aspects of identity, hierarchy and rationality characteristic of 
complete organizations. Organizations are usually found among private 
companies, which are the prototype used in theories of organizations, 
and most prevalent in the changes affecting professional work and 
organizations in recent decades — not least with a discourse on enterprise 
(du Gay and Salaman, 1992; Considine, 2001). An organizational actor 
would have independence, autonomy and self-interested goals with 
rational means, commanding independent resources within clear bound- 
aries (Brunsson and Sahlin-Andersson, 2000: 731). Public administration 
involves agents fulfilling given tasks and often several inconsistent objec- 
tives and following given rules, leaving little space for their own inten- 
tions and rationality. An organization would be incomplete if its 
members were recruited, guided and controlled according to external 
rules, values, norms, standards and interests instead of an internal policy, 
as is the case in many professional occupations. Hospitals, universities 
and schools, for example, may be described as arenas where members 
have considerable autonomy in relation to local managers, and instead, 
are controlled by external bodies such as professional associations and 
state authorities. 
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A focus on results passes responsibility to local managers, and 
managers free to choose the means are also responsible for the results of 
the choices made. Accountable managers and professionals are identified, 
which further promotes the idea of the rational organization. Accounting 
for output results has to a great extent replaced governing by rules and 
regulations. Then, professional competence is measured according to the 
specific organizational goals of efficiency instead of by professionally 
controlled credits and values. Efficiency is then connected with individ- 
ual rewards and privileges in the context of the specific professional work 
organization. In summary, this makes studies of confidence in work 
organizations in general much more interesting and demanding (Heisig 
and Littek, 1995). 

Thus, marketization and managerialism pose a new quest for 
professionalism, giving new grounds and a different basis for the produc- 
tion of trust in professionals and their institutions. The increased 
autonomy for professional work organizations and their front-line 
workers makes new demands for self-regulated governing by 
professionalism (Fournier, 1999; Fournier and Grey, 1999; Evetts, 2003). 
Managers are looking for normative self-regulation and the collegial 
control characterizing professionalism — governing at a distance and a 
disciplinary logic uniting autonomous professional practice with total 
quality management and evaluations. This can be called peer review put 
into action in work organizations. It is professionalism as an ideology 
inferred from above rather than from within the professional occupation 
itself, and intended to work in the interests of the enterprise simul- 
taneously with professionalism as normative practice and performance 
that can secure the interests of customers and clients (Evetts, 2003: 408ff.). 


The Concept of Trust 


Trust in others has many meanings — for instance an expectation of others’ 
devotion, reliability and probity (Giddens, 1990: 33). At the systemic level, 
trust may involve an expectation that, as a citizen, one can have one's 
interests satisfied without needing to ensure that those in power do not 
abuse their positions, all of which has most to do with legitimacy (Elliot, 
1997: 41; Misztal, 1996: 245ff.). As a systemic property sometimes called 
social capital, it is based on norms of confidence and networks between 
members in the system, which is supposed to ameliorate social relations 
and reduce complexity, risks and insecurity (Luhmann, 1979; Coleman, 
1990; Putnam, 1993; Lin, 2001). 

Common synonyms of trust are confidence and reliance. Trust is often 
regarded as a relation between actors, or between actors as subjects and 
a social or political system. As an individual phenomenon it is treated 
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either as an action or as a mental state. As an action, trust is a rational 
strategy, which individuals develop in order to deal with other actors and 
their discretion to act. It denotes cognitive, normative or emotional expec- 
tations of one's own and others” conduct and the outcome of an inter- 
action. In this sense, trust has been used in rational-choice and game 
theories (Elster, 1989; Coleman, 1990). As a mental or a personal state, 
trust is usually the same as an affective expectation for the environment 
to be stable and predictable, and that one can rely on other people or that 
there is so-called ontological security (Giddens, 1991: 35ff.). In survey 
studies, the concept of trust is often used bluntly with indicators simply 
estimating the degree of trust without the separation of different dimen- 
sions and aspects. These most probably measure mental states rather than 
actions and certain inclinations to act. 

The difference between trust and confidence is related to the different 
levels of the occupants or professionals and the institution (Luhmann, 
1979; Seligman, 1997). Personal trust (Vertrauen) is regarded as an expec- 
tation on individuals and their discretion. Trusting individuals is a matter 
of so-called “face-work” commitments, where other actors’ honesty and 
probity are looked for (Giddens, 1990: 80). This concerns, for example, the 
conduct of teachers and other professional actors, and their personal and 
direct relation to clients representing the access points of abstract systems 
or social institutions. In contrast, impersonal confidence (Vertrautheit) is 
more the expectation and the predictability of those institutions and the 
way the actors are using rules, routines and role expectations. Confidence 
in abstract systems is a faceless commitment relying on the fulfilment of 
professional knowledge and expertise (Giddens, 1990). 

Confidence in institutions is often based upon attributes that are 
ascribed to them by reputation or indirect sources, without personal 
experience from an interaction or exchange process at, for example, access 
points to abstract systems (Kramer and Tyler, 1996: 18; Giddens, 1990: 83). 
Answers to survey items on trust partly reflect the trust of the individual 
in these actors and the importance the individual attaches to them, and 
are partly a collective expression of the actors’ status in society. Trust 
presupposes some knowledge of the actor as a basis for assumptions 
about future functions. At the same time, however, trust expresses a lack 
of full knowledge about what can be expected — a lack that is, so to speak, 
compensated for by trust (Elliot, 1997: 42). 

Confidence in abstract systems and media comprises partly a dimen- 
sion of competence, as regards the individual’s perception and approval 
of expert knowledge, and partly a dimension of reliability as regards his 
or her trust in the intentions and probity of the actors belonging to a 
system (Elliot, 1997: 7). People’s ideas about these dimensions rest on at 
least three foundations: first, personal experience when utilizing certain 
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services, for example at access points, as in the encounters between 
professionals and clients where trust is produced and reproduced — in 
moments of truth and emotion (Norman, 1983; Fineman, 2000; Malin, 
2000: Part V); second, ideas indirectly obtained from others, notably media 
that convey particular opinions; and third, conclusions or inferences that 
people themselves reach from those two foundations. 

In earlier studies on professions, trust was often regarded as what is 
demanded beyond knowledge and expertise known and warranted by 
diplomas, certificates and licences. This had less to do with actual 
performance and more with appearances, manners and respectability 
related to paternalism, patriarchy and the proper class culture of gentle- 
men (MacDonald, 1995: 30; Freidson, 2001: 150). This kind of traditional 
social capital is challenged when professional work organizations are 
reorganized by marketization, when clients become customers, and 
managerialism and performance management are emphasized, which 
leaves even more responsibility to professionals to reproduce and 
maintain trust (Rothstein and Kumlin, 2001). Organizational changes such 
as deregulation, privatization, management of accounting and quasi- 
markets, all contained in the new public management, create new 
conditions for trust in professionals. Entrepreneurial forms individualize 
work relations and make rules and regulations less deterministic, while 
informal networks, personal qualities and negotiating skills become more 
important (Webb, 1999: 756). 

Trust in professionals is intimately connected with knowledge and 
competence of various kinds (Collins, 1979; Murphy, 1988; MacDonald, 
1995; Svensson, 2003). According to the demand for a new professional- 
ism, professional knowledge, competence and performance could be 
expected to be discursively defined more as an individual property and 
less related to a particular professional education and occupation — more 
as actual competence and less as formal education and licensing. With 
some data from Swedish surveys, this is illustrated here if not actually 
investigated. First, though, a brief comment on the concepts of knowl- 
edge and competence is made. 


The Concepts of Knowledge and Competence 


Professional knowledge is usually regarded as formal possession of 
credentials in a certain discipline not connected with practice or qualifi- 
cation at work. Much professional work is, however, routine and experi- 
enced at work and through in-service education. Explicit knowledge 
refers to knowledge that can be verbalized or expressed in words and 
communicated to others. This is theoretical or abstract knowledge or so- 
called assertive knowledge (declarative knowledge, knowing what). 
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Implicit knowledge consists of what one is unable or unwilling to formu- 
late in words. Such tacit knowledge, as it is frequently called, may be 
connected with skills and practical knowledge (know-how, procedural 
knowledge, knowledge by acquaintance). Moreover, it may be connected 
with the ability to recognize, judge, assess or see patterns. This is also 
called experiential or familiar knowledge. Much of the knowledge 
involved in handicraft and other work is considered to be of the implicit 
type, and it may partially merge or develop into explicit knowledge 
insofar as it can be codified, verbalized or formulated in other ways. 

Competence is a broader concept than knowledge, since it has emotional 
and social as well as cognitive components. Competence is based on ability 
in relation to the work, and is often expressed in terms of the credentials 
and merits of an individual. Frequently, there is ambivalence in the 
vocabulary between contextualized and decontextualized competence or 
qualification, where contextualized qualification refers to organizational 
culture and values and position-specific tasks connected with managing 
professional work and amplifying the virtual organization. Orientation 
towards clients as customers, and higher degrees of organization, means 
evaluations by others as well as self-evaluation, which focuses on 
competence actually in use. This is also where the distinction between the 
explicit knowledge of the novice is frequently compared to the implicit 
skills of the expert, where declarative knowledge is transformed into 
procedural knowledge (Schón, 1983; Mieg, 2001: 85). 

Some qualifications may be more work-related or connected with the 
tasks and how the work is carried out, while others are more related to 
the work organization as a social unit, the employment and the power 
structure it belongs to. The power structure comprises more ideological 
qualifications and attitudes linked to individual qualities, with aspects 
such as super- and subordination, loyalty, conformity and motivation. 
These aspects are less dependent on the actual tasks and more related to 
the organization of the work. They are less related to professional occu- 
pations and associations, and more emphasized by the organizations that 
manage, arrange and deliver the service. 


Some Survey Data on Professionalism and Trust 


Empirical applications of trust and confidence occur primarily in politi- 
cal-scientific studies of media and opinion (Elliot, 1997) and in organiz- 
ational studies oriented towards business economics (Kramer and Tyler, 
1996; Nigsch, 2000). Evaluations, audits and accounting have expanded 
as various ways to produce and reproduce legitimacy for reforms and 
decisions in organization, for professional occupations and for 
professional performance (Power, 1997). Audits and various other ways 
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of checking are complementary aspects of trust, which is one general 
criterion for any form of legitimacy. 

In a survey conducted annually with a sample of Swedish people, the 
following question was included in the October 1995 questionnaire: 
“Generally speaking, how much trust do you have in the way in which 
the listed occupational groups conduct their work?’ Trust was intended 
here to relate to how the group managed its work. In this case while trust, 
or rather confidence, might refer to the occupational group as a whole, 
and consequently be determined more by current opinion and the media 
image of the group as an abstract system, it ought in the given context — 
where the question of corresponding social institutions has preceded that 
of occupational groups — to deal rather with the group representatives of 
whom the respondent had personal experience. 

Three care professions, dentists, physicians and veterinarians, topped 
the list with fairly large differences from the rest, whereas two other care 
professions — social workers and psychologists — were at the bottom. The 
high trust rating of the three care professions at the top, which formed a 
group of their own, was presumably due to people's stronger feeling of 
dependence on them, or of their greater importance. Survey findings about 
opinions of confidence in social institutions have shown a slight decline 
since the 1970s — and particularly in political institutions since the 1980s, 
which may have been caused by economic and fiscal crises as well as other 
changes (Svallfors and Taylor-Gooby, 1999; Holmberg and Weibull, 2001). 
Professional occupations and their corresponding social institutions are 
usually trusted by citizens — and this is especially so for institutions in 
frequent demand by people such as education, health and media (with 
the exception of journalists). There was, however, a considerable increase 
in public confidence from 1995 to 2000 in some professional occupations, 
for example economists, psychologists and social workers, and conversely 
no loss for any other group. Schoolteachers and physicians were trusted 
more than their corresponding institutions, which may demonstrate the 
separation of institutions from occupations by the general public. There 
seemed to be no correlation with market- or non-market-directed insti- 
tutions and occupations. Instead, the best explanation for high rates of 
trust is (as usual) closeness or actual use of the services. 


Empirical Semantics of Professionalism 


In the Collins English dictionary, professionalism is defined as ‘to show 
great skill, high standard and quality in what you are doing’. In a differ- 
ent survey, conducted in 1996, members of the Swedish Confederation of 
Professional Associations were asked to state in one word or a brief 
expression ‘What does the word professionalism mean to you?’. This 
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question elicited a high response (87 percent) for a postal survey, and the 
responses demonstrated that professionalism was a vital part of prac- 
titioner discourse. Replies included: “To be good at what you do”, “To know 
what you are doing and why”, ‘High level of knowledge and morality’, 
Integrity and occupational pride”, “To perform working tasks according 
to your best ability”. Table 1 lists the top 10 epithets used to describe 
professionalism. 

As can be seen, knowledge, competence and skill are the most frequent 
cited synonyms for professionalism — sometimes in combination with 
other words and phrases. These are general terms and nearly always lack 
other contextual linkages. Profession was frequently linked to terms such 
as knowledge, knowledgeable and skill in many answers. If the definition 
of competence and skill as “potential ability to act in relation to a certain 
task, situation or context’ (Ellstróm, 1992: 21) is accepted then most of the 
answers characterize professionalism as a contextual rather than general 
ability. The professional practitioner is expected to have ability in relation 
to some problem, assignment or situation. This view emphasizes practi- 
cal know-how, experience and familiarity rather than theoretical and 
assertive knowledge. There is also an emphasis on results by reference to 
the concepts of goal, quality and efficiency. 

Further, and surprisingly, professionalism seems to have always been 
perceived as a characteristic of individuals and professional practice, 
never on the organizational level, despite the interpretation in the sociol- 
ogy of professions that professionalism represents an ideology or culture 
on either the organizational or social level. The majority of responses 
emphasize the practitioner's attitude towards work and work tasks: 
“having the ability one claims to have”, 'being able to do what one must 
do’, ‘capability for the subject or work I am dealing with’. Sometimes 


Table 1 
Epithets for professionalism Percentage of respondents (N = 2536) 


1. Occupational knowledge 11 
2. Knowledgeable 10 
3. Knowledge 8 
4. Competence 7 
5. Occupational skill 6 
6. Ethics/moral 3 
7. Quality 2 
8. Skilled 2 
9. As an occupation 2 
10. Qualified 1 


Total responses (%) 52 
ese ee 
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responses include the relation to the client or the public: “to carry out my 
work to a high quality for pupils or customers'. A clear majority of the 
phrases and attitudes include the cognitive aspect of being able, knowing, 
having competence, capability and experience. Certain cognitive words 
and expressions refer to the activity or action in the work (know-how or 
competence), while others refer more to aspects of the professional prac- 
titioner (knowledge or knowledgeability). Only a minority specify an 
affective aspect, often in regard to the client but sometimes also to the 
task: ‘not to forget one’s humanity’, or ‘uniting the mind and heart in 
tasks”. In addition, a minority of expressions specify an ethical and moral 
aspect: “ethics, empathy, “science and proven experience” or “an ethically 
marked engagement coupled with professional knowledge”. 

Thus, the cognitive aspects refer in the large majority of cases to contex- 
tual knowledge, competence and experience. Very seldom is there refer- 
ence to formal education — only in a single case are degrees mentioned, 
and only in 20 responses is the word “education” used either alone or in 
combination. Emphasis is therefore clearly on utilization and quality of 
knowledge rather than the acquisition of knowledge and its guarantee for 
professional practice in the form of a certain education, degree or licence. 
This is remarkable in view of the important role given to formal education 
in the theory of professions and from the perspective of professionals. 
This might be related to the fact that, in the present material, professional- 
ism is regarded entirely as a phenomenon on the individual level. This in 
turn coincided with the discourse of professionalism and new demands 
for it in professional work organizations, where the quality of results in 
work is evaluated retrospectively rather than seeking guarantees for 
quality in advance through educational credentials. Indeed, only four 
responses made reference to authority or legitimation, while authoriza- 
tion and licences were not mentioned at all. 

What connection has this material revealed between confidence or trust 
on the one hand, and professionalism in diverse senses on the other? Only 
nine answers referred to confidence, trust or credibility, which indicates 
an aversion to associating professionalism with issues of trust. The word 
‘professionalism’ here seems to elicit little association with either trust or 
confidence. Also, only a few answers refer to the practitioner’s integrity 
and more personal qualities such as “responsible, engaged, correct, 
honourable, creative, attentive, objective, serious, secure and modest’. 
These are aspects related to the client's trust in placing oneself in the care 
of a professional practitioner who has the competence that the client lacks. 
Evidently, the concept of professionalism is not closely linked with trust, 
which is also surprising. However, a more frequent reference — 3 percent 
of all answers given — was made to ‘responsibility, ethics and morals’ and 
this may indirectly indicate trust. 
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Finally, almost all of the key words and phrases were positive. Only a 
few negative answers were returned, such as ‘professional stupidity’ and 
‘narrow-mindedness’, which indicates that professionalism has strongly 
positive connotations, which are frequently used to reinforce professional 
practice — not least when marketing it. 


Summary 


Many occupations with a claim to professionalism have acquired a new 
environment and new conditions for their legitimacy. Decentralization, 
deregulation, privatization and market forms have turned many 
professional work organizations into clearer and more delimited organiz- 
ational units. There is a demand for a new professionalism in the discourse 
that is driving social change and the leadership of work organizations. 
Competence and human capital are valued more highly, as is self-regulated 
and client-conscious work, all of which sharpen the requirements of 
confidence and trust in organizations and professional practitioners. 

Professionalism is strongly related to confidence in abstract systems and 
institutions as well as trust in individual professional practitioners — and 
this is accentuated by modernization’s fewer traditional links and indi- 
viduals’ greater personal responsibility. The concepts of confidence and 
trust are complex and can be concretized and operationalized in diverse 
ways. Professionalism is also strongly related to different types and 
perceptions of knowledge and competence. The study of the concept of 
professionalism referred to in this article found strong emphasis on 
knowledge, competence and skill, and on the coupling with occupations 
and occupational practice. Professionalism was regarded as contextual 
competence rather than as a general capability. Practical knowledge, 
experience and familiarity, and the utilization of practice knowledge, are 
stressed over theoretical knowledge and formal education. Moreover, 
professionalism has very strong positive connotations. 

In the questionnaire material used here, professionalism is always inter- 
preted as a phenomenon of individuals and never of organizations, 
demonstrating stronger demands for individual competence in post- 
bureaucratic work organizations. Cognitive aspects are completely 
dominant, and a minority of respondents indicate an affective aspect, 
while another minority express an ethical and moral aspect. Words such 
as authority, licence and legitimation occur very rarely. The concept of 
professionalism does not seem at all directly linked to either confidence 
or trust, but only indirectly through concepts such as ethics and responsi- 
bility. Conversely, however, it could be stated that it is cognitive attitudes 
towards professionalism that are the decisive basis for trust in 
professionals. It appears to be the contextual achievements by professional 
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practitioners that are the main foundation for both confidence and trust. 
Trust is hidden in or mediated by perceptions of cognitive contextualized 
competence. 


Note 


1. The survey was conducted by Samhálle-Opinion-Massmedia (SOM Institute); 
in 1995 the sample comprised 2800 persons resident in Sweden. The response 
rate was 65.5 percent. The formulation ‘Generally speaking’ implied that 
respondents were to avoid excessive reliance on recently acquired or special 
personal experiences. The response alternatives were ‘very great trust’, “great 
trust’, ‘neither great nor little trust’, ‘little trust’ and ‘very little trust’. The 
neutral middle alternative can be interpreted in several ways. It may mean that 
the question has no significance for the respondent (Elliot, 1997: 133); that what 
trust involves is relevant but not important; or that for different reasons the 
respondent declines to commit and would have preferred to answer “don't 
know’. These answers cannot be readily placed on an interval scale. The SOM 
Institute therefore often reports only the four non-neutral alternatives, which 
are usually merged into one positive and one negative value. These are then 
subtracted from each other, giving what is called a ‘balance measure’ that may 
vary from +100 to —100 percent. 
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abstract: This article aims at fostering reflection on trust and social professions 
through looking at a particular case: social education and its development and 
current status in Spain. The main argument presented has to do with the link 
between social professions and the permanent challenge faced by welfare states 
and democracies to provide answers to social problems and needs. Hence, social 
education is characterized as a means to fight social exclusion and grant wider 
access to social rights. Through educational programmes, projects and activities, 
social educators can struggle against exclusion and social injustice. Therefore, the 
authors sustain that exclusion is the hinge that articulates the connection between 
social practitioners and citizens’ trust. Specific attention is paid to the capacity of 
Spanish social educators to be a depository of trust from their clients. The idea 
that excluded people actually have no choice but to trust someone else, such as 
for instance, social educators, is explored. According to this analysis, unless an 
effort is made in Spain to explain to lay citizens the role of social educators the 
development of trust will be more difficult. Therefore, a major challenge for 
Spanish social educators at the moment is to expand the knowledge and aware- 
ness about their practices in order to promote among citizens not only general 
confidence in the social system but trust in these social professionals. 


keywords: social education + social exclusion + social professions + Spain + trust 
+ welfare state 


The Emergence of Social Professions 


The welfare state, as we know it, was founded to a great extent on the 
professions: professional practitioners came to administer and generate 
the welfare legislation sometimes becoming mediators between the state 
and citizens (Bertilsson, 1990). Sociologists as well as historians of 
professions have pointed to the role played by certain professions in 
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democratic states and advanced societies. Typically, they focused on 
health and law professions but in the last decades the range of interests 
has been expanded and different occupational groups have become the 
centre of attention (engineers, military, pharmacists, teachers and so on). 

Social professions have not, generally speaking, gained the expected 
interest from researchers, even if one of the initial studies on professions 
looked at social work (Greenwood, 1957). Some epistemologists and 
analysts of professional practices (Blanchard-Laville and Flabet, 1998, 
2002; Chauviére and Tronche, 2002; Autes, 1999; Rouzel, 1997) have 
examined what were the functions and consequences stemming from 
actions undertaken by social professionals as social agents; but sociolo- 
gists have tended to be less interested. 

We can offer several reasons why social professions have been so 
neglected within the field of sociology of professions. First, these 
professions (social assistants, specialized educators, social workers, care 
workers, older adult educators and the like) have not always been 
considered true professions, or have been treated as minor or semi- 
professions (Glazer, 1974; Schón, 1992, 1998). 

Second, state-defined regulations and structures for social professions 
are scarce in comparison with those of more established and mature 
professions (Karsz, 2004). With some classical and historical professions, 
their fields and jurisdictions (Abbott, 1988) have already been widely 
acknowledged by different social agents (state, market, clients, users, 
public and private institutions, organizations and so on). 

Third, and more recent and relevant, the (financial) crises of welfare 
states have provoked a crisis for social professions. We hear strong argu- 
ments for the dismantling of the welfare state, and its replacement by 
market-driven capitalism based on principles of flexibility, competitive- 
ness, cost benefits calculation, productivity and profitability, and, as a 
result, social professionals are losing their momentum. These 
professionals developed when there was a real political, economic and 
social interest in inclusion and social equity. Once this interest diminishes, 
so too do the social professions. 

That said, and even if less visible, there are currently numerous prac- 
titioners in European countries working to provide answers to different 
social problems and needs. In this article, we look at one of these social 
professions, social education, and its professional position and status in 
Spain. The meaning and significance of trust in the case of social educators 
will also be considered. 
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Soclal Educators, the Social Need 


From a Spanish perspective, the lack of both a history and sociology of 
professions prevented the analysis of current developments of professions 
and professionalization processes in Spain (Sánchez and Sáez, 2003). 
There are differences in each country, yet the crisis of professionalism has 
an outstanding logic in current societies along with consumerism and 
bureaucracy (Freidson, 2001). And this is equally relevant and important 
to social and educational professions. 

The adjective ‘social’ has not traditionally conveyed an important 
meaning when attached by researchers to the concept of ‘profession’ — even 
though there are exceptions (e.g. Nerot, 1974; Reisman, 1976; Bertilsson, 
1990). But only with the development of welfare and democratic states have 
social professions as such emerged in Western Europe. The defence and 
extension of social rights, to which states committed, boosted demands and 
the need to provide for individuals, who came to be regarded as citizens. 
Social professionals specialized in meeting some of these demands. 

From then onwards, social professions struggled with changing social 
contexts, social problems and needs, some of which were hostile and/or 
conflicting. Therefore, the processes of revising and (re)constructing their 
theoretical knowledge frameworks, their methods of intervention, their 
codes of ethics, their (de)legitimating and (de)professionalizing work 
activities are perceived as permanent. It is in this work that social 
education is involved. 

In Spain, social education emerged later than in other western countries 
(Crapuchet, 1974), where the beginnings were mostly after the Second 
World War (Fleury, 1974). Spanish social education had to await the end 
of the dictatorship in the mid-1970s, when a new constitution established 
some (social, political, economic, cultural and civic) rights. The concept 
and idea of social education includes a legal and political situation in which 
democratic law and social justice are the rule. As an educational profession, 
its concern has to do with implementing and mediating actions, explain- 
ing political and ethical principles and fostering cultural awareness among 
citizens as a means to fight social exclusion and grant access to social rights. 

Professional associations of social educators in Spain have produced 
the following description of their professional profile: 


Social education is a right of citizenship whose granting is made possible 
through legitimating a pedagogic profession able to generate educational 
contexts and mediating and training initiatives — the scope of competences 
which concern social educators — which lead to: 


— incorporating individuals through education to diverse social networks, both 
linked to the development of their sociability and to increase their possibili- 
ties of social circulation; 
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— social and cultural promotion as an instrument to widen access to cultural 
goods able to augment possibilities for citizens’ education, employment, 
leisure and social participation. (ASEDES, 2003: 7) 


The intervention by social educators, according to themselves (Casas, 
1991), is threefold: 


e Introducing and fostering democratic participation as a social commit- 
ment for citizens; 


e Tackling and solving inequalities generated by the social system; 
e Calling the attention of policy-makers to social issues. 


The underlying belief is that through educational programmes, projects 
and activities social educators can struggle against exclusion and social 
injustice (Petrus, 1997; Núñez, 1999, 2002; Caride, 2002; Sáez, 1996, 2003a, 
2003b). 

Education in open and social settings, and not only compulsory school- 
linked education, is conceived as a citizens' right, one which facilitates 
and fosters social participation in political, economic and cultural life. 
Moreover, education has a great potential to treat the perverse effects of 
established social and economic neoliberalism, namely vulnerability, 
inequality, exclusion, marginalization and social maladjustment. 
Community-building and democratic participation are the two columns 
on which the edifice of social education rests (Caride, 2002). Social 
education is essentially social because, as a historical and situated practice, 
affected by changes and transformations of the time — and our time is one 
full of risk and danger — it intends to be a source of sociality, a producer 
and regenerator of social links, and a nurturer of networks of relationships 
among citizens suffering from social problems connected to exclusion. 

While social education in Spain is still an emergent profession, as far 
as it is able to meet citizens’ demands around their needs and rights of 
sociality and participation, its professional development will be interest- 
ing to observe. One peculiarity of social education (shared with some 
other counselling occupational groups) is that its main capacity to solve 
social problems resides in the very same social processes (mostly relation- 
ships) that are part of its intervention. To put it in another way: social 
educators’ key instrument of service to clients is not so much abstract and 
technical knowledge (which it is in the case of health and legal 
professions, engineers, architects or accountants) as it is praxis or social 
actions; the relationship between social educators and citizens is a core 
component in the success of these practitioners. One of the few studies 
of social educators in Spain (Casas, 1991) confirms this view when it states 
that the majority of social educators have entered the profession through 
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engagement in (social) practices (projects, programmes, activities) with 
groups of at-risk children, handicapped persons, ethnic minorities and so 
on. Only later have they searched for formal training on techniques and 
abstract knowledge. However, no physician could ever enter their 
profession just by engaging in practice. 

Whenever they practise, social educators are challenged by three differ- 
ent dimensions or questions that necessitate discretionary decision- 
making; 


e The political dimension (decision): the choice of contents, timing, 
methods and resources to be invested in educational processes is a way 
of exercising some power whose consequences might be vital with 
respect to the capacity of individuals to achieve the social, economic 
or cultural promotion pursued; 


e The ethical dimension (position): what images do social educators have 
about the people with whom they work and what are the educators’ 
expectations regarding the social and cultural promotion of their 
clients? An (ethical) social educator sees his or her role as one of facili- 
tating others” capacity to make up their minds and choose indepen- 
dently. Social educators might meet wilful and skilled individuals; in 
any case, individuals and not educators are the ones who should have 
the last word regarding their own lives; 


e The practical dimension (intervention): should educational processes 
depend on technical methods? Is education an art or a technique? For 
social educators there is always the danger that to implement tech- 
niques per se is to become mystified by their training. In the end, praxis 
is only a means to provide individuals with a capacity to order their 
own lives. Techniques are tools that cannot be totally relied on. Practice 
has to be reflexive in order to enable some self-control and direction. 
Education is a process too powerful to leave in unconscious hands. It 
is more an ethical than a technical process. 


The complexity of social education, in comparison to other professions, 
might be characterized as follows: whereas all professions are social in a 
secondary sense in that they need to implement some kind of social action 
to develop their practices, social education is first and foremost social in 
at least two aspects: 


1. The social fabric (its cohesion, conflicts, changes, institutions) is its 
natural context of practice; 

2. Its raw material, education, consists of a process eminently social: all 
education is social. In this case, the adjective ‘social’ is not a second- 
ary word but a symmetrical one to education itself. 
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Our argument in this article is the following: social professions do exist 
and are legitimate because they try to solve or at least to address some 
issues related to exclusion and the rights of citizens in a democratic and 
welfare state. It is precisely this connection between social professions and 
exclusion that is the key source of legitimacy and trust in knowledge 
societies. No matter whether it is called paedogoger (Denmark), educateur 
specialisé (France), Sozialpedagog (Germany), educateur social (Belgium), 
educatore professionale (Italy), social pedagogue (the Netherlands) or educa- 
teur (Luxemburg), as a profession, social education has been associated 
with educational exclusion, which is always a form of social exclusion 


(Karsz, 2004). 


Exclusion and Soclal Education 


Castel (2000: 25) has been one of the leading thinkers to have emphasized 
the difficulty in reaching an agreement about the meaning of exclusion, 
which he sees as an omnipresent, vague and lax concept. 

Moreover, exclusion has a relational nature: somebody is excluded 
(marginalized, left out) in comparison to someone else, who is located 
inside a particular social order or network. Exclusion is intrinsic to human 
and social life. It has always existed, no matter how visible or invisible it 
has been. The knowledge that societies have about exclusion only trans- 
forms the extent and nature of social exclusion producing new practices 
and ways of excluding. Social professions, as we currently see them, came 
into existence and developed as a result of new contexts of exclusion that 
required new approaches and methods of intervention, mostly funded 
and guided by states and social policies. 

Social professionals try to understand how excluded people came to be 
excluded; they examine the origins of social exclusion so as to be better 
able to address it. Traditionally, there have been two basic approaches to 
explaining social exclusion: (1) some individuals are excluded because of 
some personal, social or cultural characteristic that makes them different 
(immigrants, older people, handicapped people, criminals and so on); (2) 
social exclusion is the result of actions by others, to reject certain people 
from a system, for example, via a process of social closure. It is in the second 
explanation of social exclusion that social practitioners find their 
professional niche. Whether or not exclusion is the final step in established 
and structural processes of closure (for example, there are labour, educa- 
tive and cultural paths of exclusion), the raison d'etre of social professionals 
is to reincorporate those who have been excluded. Social professionals, in 
general, and social educators, in particular, are always concerned with 
processes of exclusion, and acting in the interests of the system in order to 
promote and to normalize complexity, coexistence and mutual tolerance. 
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To consider exclusion as a structural process allows a comprehensive 
understanding of the phenomenon. Education is one of the basic neces- 
sities of all human beings without which dignified life is unthinkable in 
a social, democratic and redistributive state. If social policies in a social 
state are aimed at guaranteeing the provision of citizens” rights, then 
professionalization of social practitioners is connected to and justified by 
the policies that struggle against exclusion. 


As one of the public policies, social policy may be defined as a set of actions 
which has the aim of improving the quality of life through rendering a variety 
of social services which try to meet basic needs of all citizens, and through 
granting minimal levels of income, food, health, education and accommo- 
dation. Social policy tries as well to shorten social inequalities and care for 
groups unable to generate by themselves a working income due to age, 
physical or psychical impediments. (Ander-Egg, 1988: 35) 


It is within the realm of exclusion that social practitioners find their 
professional jurisdiction. Hence the paradox: social professionals would 
not exist without the parallel existence of social exclusion, whose elimi- 
nation is precisely their major objective. This paradox has led some 
thinkers to argue that the only way for social professions to prevent the 
production of the very same process (exclusion) they want to eradicate, 
is through a reflexive-in-action practice (Schón, 1998). Again, we see that 
the defining characteristic of the work of social educators is not in the 
abstract knowledge but in the praxis, in the (reflexive) agency. 

Then the question becomes what can really be done by social 
professionals, and social educators in particular, to break down the politi- 
cal, economic, social, cultural and educational logics associated with 
(structural) exclusion and its consequences — namely that there are indi- 
viduals left out of the social system that had supposedly been created to 
protect them? 


Trust and the Dependence of Soclal Educatlon on 
Contexts of Excluslon 


Trust seems to be implicit in social education because: 


. . trust enters into social interaction in the interstices of system, or at system 
limit, when for one reason or another systemically defined role expectations 
are no longer viable ... trust in the ‘discretionary power of the other”, of the 
plumber, for example, ‘to do a nonsubversive job of plumbing’ is really reliance 
on role performance. (Seligman, 1997: 25) 


The sociologist Bauman (2001) has recently written about social workers 
in Europe. One of his reflections can indicate a potential source of both 
legitimacy and trust in social professions: ‘One hardly reads or hears 
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nowadays of those hundreds or thousands of human beings whom caring 
social workers have drawn back from the brink of ultimate despair or 
collapse” (Bauman, 2001: 76). 

Bauman is pointing out one perspective from which to look at trust in 
social professions, namely the saviour perspective: non-affluent left-out 
citizens trust social professionals as mediators to steer them to regain a 
position in the system. However, Bauman himself notes that today trust 
is a very scarce commodity: 


We all, to a greater or smaller degree, experience the world we inhabit as full 
of risks, uncertain and insecure. Our social standing, our jobs, the market value 
of our skills, our partnerships, our neighbourhoods and the networks of friends 
we can rely on, are all unstable and vulnerable — unsafe harbours for anchor- 
ing our trust. (Bauman, 2001: 76) 


Can social professionals be considered as a safe harbour? Trust in social 
professionals might be the only option for some. According to this 
interpretation, trust between social educators and their clients does not 
have much to do with competencies and knowledge but more with 
options and grades of freedom. Exclusion is the hinge that articulates the 
connection between social practitioners and citizens” trust. 

In this respect it is important to distinguish between social educators 
working for public administration and those involved in the private 
sector. The fact that the former represent and administer public resources 
on behalf of the (social) state gives them some advantage in terms of trust- 
worthiness. Spanish public social educators, however, while they enjoy 
better contractual conditions seem to be subject to closer control by their 
managers. Ás a result those social educators in public administration are 
less satisfied with their work than the ones in private institutions (Sáez, 
2004), at least in terms of their organizational position. 

There is a close relationship between the existence of social professions 
and exclusion processes linked to the development of modernization and 
the welfare state. Moreover, the increasing number and kinds of risk have 
enlarged as well as the number of potential candidates for exclusion. And 
risk relates to trust: it is not only currently excluded individuals who need 
social professionals; those who risk being excluded in the future are also 
willing to trust social practitioners. The numbers of potential clients seem 
to increase. 

Within the sociology of professions, trust has mostly been attributed to 
unknowing clients who must place trust in competent and experienced 
professionals (Evetts, this issue, pp. 513-31). But trust is not only a 
component in client-professional relationships. Trust, above all and 
beyond an individual psychological or emotional state, is a basic and onto- 
logical element of social life in modern societies: 'one might note that 
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society without trust is very nearly impossible. ... if we do build stable, 
continuing relations with others, we will commonly have the conditions, 
including the relevant incentives, for trustworthiness and trust. It would 
therefore be virtually, although not logically, impossible to escape the 
development of some trust’ (Hardin, 2002: 179-80). Trustworthiness, then, 
begets trust. Then, the question arises: are social professionals trustworthy 
and a depository of trust from their clients? 

We noted earlier that social relations (social capital) more than knowl- 
edge (technical capital) are the raw material for social educators. We see 
also that trustworthiness or a source of trust, may emerge wherever 
continuing relations with others exist. Since social educators need to 
construct social relations with their clients as an essential element in the 
process of intervention, this constitutes another source of trustworthiness, 
and hence trust. The more continuous the relationship is between the 
social educator and the citizen the more trust will arise. To this extent, 
trust is a face-to-face feature. 

However, the fact that social professionals also act as mediators, at a 
distance, between the state (system) and the citizens (individuals) is 
relevant in terms of the generation of trust. Trust is usually developed at 
an interindividual level while confidence refers to the participation of indi- 
viduals in social systems: “Trust remains vital in interpersonal relations, 
but participation in functional systems like the economy or politics is no 
longer a matter of personal relations. It requires confidence, but not trust' 
(Luhmann, 1988: 102). Seligman adds the following caveat: 


. . One trusts or is forced to trust — perhaps led to trust would be better - when 
one cannot know, when one has not the capabilities to apprehend or check on 
the other and so has no choice but trust. This then is seen to stand in contrast 
to that form of reliance ... termed as confidence: when, based on one's past 
knowledge (or sometimes one’s ability to impose future sanctions in case of 
‘betrayal’) or future possibilities to “check up on’ (similar, in a sense, to sanc- 
tions), one can rely or place confidence in the other’s words or commitments 
or acts. (Seligman, 1997: 21) 


It might be that excluded people or those in danger of social exclusion 
actually have no choice but to trust someone else, such as for instance, 
social educators, if they want to leave their underprivileged position. 
How does all of this apply to social professionals? Should we accept 
that people just turn to and trust social professionals when they need to 
and have no other option? At least in Spain, nobody of their own volition 
calls for a social worker or a social educator as people do when they need 
a physician or a lawyer. It is also the case that many citizens are not aware 
of social professionals and what work they do. How then, could citizens 
trust them? This suggests another perspective from which to look at trust 
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in social educators in Spain: unless an effort is made to explain to lay 
citizens the role of these practitioners then the development of trust will 
be more difficult. In fact, recent research undertaken in the province of 
Murcia (Spain) concluded that social educators themselves show some 
confusion when asked to about their profession (Sáez, 2004). They do 
know what they do daily, but they have difficulties in giving a full descrip- 
tion of their field. This is then one major challenge for social educators in 
Spain: to expand the knowledge and awareness about their practices in 
order to promote trust among citizens. 

However, social professionals do exist and work, usually for people 
identified as excluded, whether we call them marginalized, physically, 
mentally or culturally handicapped persons, the poor, the unemployed, 
drug-abusers, the illiterate or those named drop-outs. In Spain, we cannot 
know if the clients of social professionals are satisfied or not with the prac- 
tices. There is a serious lack of data from which to learn about the opinions 
of users and the consequences or effects of social professions. The 
conditions of trust in the relationship between social professionals and 
clients can not be accurately assessed. 

At this stage in the development of social professions in Spain, the most 
appropriate place to examine trustworthiness is probably through 
relationships with the state and its bureaucracies. Is the state calling on 
social professionals in order to implement some of its policies, as this 
would legitimize the activities of these social practitioners? Does the state 
trust social professions because it needs them to bridge the social gaps 
which states and markets produce? Is the state using social professions 
in its own interest and to its own benefit? How does this question relate 
to professionalism as a discourse that tries to understand social dynamics? 

Research indicates (Casas, 1991) the central role played by public 
administration in the launching of social education in our country. The 
connection between welfare state and the emergence of social professions 
is strong in Spain. However, we know now that it has been more a 
question of confidence (in system practitioners) than one of trust. We 
could even say that the welfare state appealed to social professions as an 
instrument for its own reproduction. As a result, not only confidence but 
control and accountability could be better categories than trust to compre- 
hend the relations between the state and social professionals. 
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abstract: This article analyses the seemingly contradictory developments between 
seeking trust and demanding control in the field of health care. The author links 
the debates on trust to the concept of professionalism and changing health policy 
and practice. Analysis is based on empirical material from a study of moderniza- 
tion of ambulatory care in Germany. Results show that calls are increasing for 
‘rational criteria’ and ‘visible markers’ of trust both on the provider and user side, 
and the new tools of bureaucratic regulation fulfil this function as signifiers of 
quality. These signifiers are not merely externally imposed rules but actively 
constructed and utilized by physicians to build trustful relations with colleagues 
and give ‘public proofs’ of quality of their services under conditions of tighter 
control and regulation. They are also taken up by patients and perceived as pre- 
requisites for self-determined decisions and trustworthy relations. The traditional 
‘embodied’ professionalism, represented by a (male) physician, is hereby trans- 
formed into a ‘disembodied’ professionalism, which is founded on information. 
The highly flexible nature of professionalism allows for transformations accord- 
ing to new demands in health care without necessarily weakening its power and 
appeal in building trust. Rather than a mere decline, we face new patterns of 
building trust. 
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Introduction 


Giddens (1991) noted years ago that attitudes of trust and scepticism 
coexist uneasily in the social space linking individual activities and expert 
systems. This uneasiness is currently gaining ground: a decline in trust 
in social institutions and welfare services marches in step with an exten- 
sion of professionalism and high levels of trust in some professional 
groups (BMA, 2004; Calnan and Sanford, 2004; Delhey and Newton, 2003). 
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An increasing need for trustworthy relations as the ‘most important 
synthetic forces in society” (Simmel, 1950: 326) is accompanied by new 
demands on control of professionals and safety for the public. 

In this contribution, I take the field of health care to analyse the seem- 
ingly contradictory developments between seeking trust and demanding 
control. Here, trustworthy services and social relations are of the utmost 
importance (Gilson, 2003) but mechanisms of control are incomplete and 
power gaps striking. Against the backdrop of new forms of cooperation, 
teamwork and network governance (Mejboom et al., 2004), trust, built up 
in the interactions between professionals themselves and between 
professionals and users, gains new significance for organizational and 
occupational change; at the same time, there is a growing call for new 
forms of bureaucratic regulation and control (Timmermans and Berg, 
2003) and consumer involvement (Allsop et al., 2002). 

Health care is a decisive arena of changing relationships between trust 
and professionalism. The introduction of market logic, consumerism and 
new steering instruments begs the question raised by Evetts in the intro- 
ductory article of whether “complex systems of accountability and control 
themselves damage trust’. Do they replace models of trust, and displace 
“trust with various criteria of performance and indicators for review and 
accounting” (Svensson and Evetts, 2003: 9)? Or does this form of regu- 
lation enhance new strategies of building trust that change the powerful 
expert/lay divide in health care, and the concept of professionalism itself? 

These issues are discussed in this article. My analysis is based on a 
review of the literature and empirical material from a study of modern- 
ization processes in ambulatory care in Germany (Kuhlmann, 2006).1 I 
take up the suggestion to link the debates on trust and the concept of 
professionalism as a discourse, and would like to add the notion of 
professionalism as embodied practice that is based on shared cultural 
values and embedded in societies” institutions. The aim is to assess the 
impact of the new managerial tools as “visible markers’ of quality, and to 
explore new technologies of building trust via information. 

I argue that trust remains an important characteristic of health care 
systems, but that the sources and strategies used to build trust are 
currently undergoing changes. First of all, we can observe a pluralization 
of expertise. Diverse actors — for example, physicians, health pro- 
fessionals, alternative practitioners, patient groups, the Internet - compete 
for trust in their knowledge and information systems. Second, there is a 
shift from trust in individual qualifications and embodied practices to 
trust in the information obtained from scientific-bureaucratic measure- 
ments, assessments and data detached from the body. These shifts appear, 
for example, in the ‘disembodied’ physician-patient relationship in tele- 
phone counselling, information via the Internet and from target setting 
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and performance review assessments. Regarding patients, trust in bodily 
perceptions is disrupted, if feeling healthy depends on what biomedical 
tests tell about the probability of getting ill. Under these conditions, new 
technologies of building trust and new ‘signifiers’ of trustworthiness are 
emerging that cannot be addressed adequately in terms of substitution or 
decline in trust. 


Linking Trust and Professionalism 


Trust draws its meaning for (post)modern societies above all from its 
mediation and negotiation function with diverse actors, social fields and 
life spheres (Gilson, 2003). It allows for highly flexible regulation of social 
relations and interactions between individuals, organizations and insti- 
tutions, that are at odds with the simple division between ‘private’ and 
‘public’. For Giddens (1995: 49) trust is based on symbolical signs and 
expert systems, but not in the sense of the moral principles and good 
intentions of others. Decisive, above all, is the belief in ‘the soundness of 
principles of which one knows nothing’. Similarly, Allsop and Saks (2002: 
6) argue that trust ‘may derive in part from the fact that the health 
professional is defined as the expert and the person seeking help is not’, 
and highlight an important condition: that is the existence of formalized 
codes. The symbols of expert systems are therefore a central component 
in any model aimed at building trust. 

Douglas (1991: 14) illustrates this connection with respect to radiation 
therapy that ‘has an exceptional tradition of mutual trust and excellent 
co-operation. Scientists possess accepted methods to verify their claims; 
they believe in their methods and trust their results in the same way that 
physicians and patients trust one another’. According to this example 
the production of trust is tied to shared values and a common acceptance 
of methods employed. Therefore, what Giddens (1995) describes as 
‘belief’ also needs ‘proof’. With the expert system and scientific methods 
a direct link is established, on the one hand to the professions and on 
the other to the methods of testing and thus to the formalized codes of 
professionalism. 

The exceptional power of professionalism as regulatory mechanism in 
health care lies in the fact that a professionalism symbolizes cultural 
values that are embodied by the individual physicians and structurally 
embedded in health care. In particular, normative assumptions and scien- 
tific methods change over time, but the belief in the biomedical system is 
shared by all health professions, the patients and the public at large 
(Kuhimann, 2004b). Linking trust and professionalism and considering 
the flexible nature of professionalism as ‘performative and malleable’ 
(Fournier, 2000: 83) bring the complex processes of change in the building 
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of trust into view. The social effects can be determined empirically at 
various levels and manifest ambivalences can be taken into account. We 
would no longer have to decide in the first place whether certain methods 
nurture or hinder trust. More interesting is how they transform 
professionalism and how they are used to safeguard its regulatory power. 


Changes in Health Care Systems and the Building 
of Trust 


New forms of steering are being introduced into all western health care 
systems (Blank and Burau, 2004). Next to cost containment, the common 
goal is to improve quality of service and safety of patients and the public. 
On top of this, health policy has to react to public interest and users' calls 
for participation, and these developments confront the medical profession 
with new demands (Allsop et al., 2002; Saks, 2003). They illustrate changes 
in professional identities (Schepers and Casparie, 1999) and in the 
physician-patient relationship, changes which are directly related to 
building trust. 

At present a shift in the definitions of competence, knowledge and 
expertise is becoming manifest. The qualifications of physicians no longer 
guarantee high-quality health care services. Moreover, it is the specific 
arrangement of multidisciplinary qualifications and skills in a team-based 
caring concept that fosters the improvement of quality in health care. This 
micro-system of care calls for new skills, such as those required in the 
area of communication. To stress the concepts of the Institute of Medicine: 
‘Although the acquisition of new knowledge will remain important for 
the profession, it is the use of knowledge to produce change that should 
be a central feature of the knowledge effort in the 21st century’ (Shine, 
2002: 92). This “use of knowledge’ is increasingly monitored. Studies 
carried out in the US concentrate on the managed care organizations and, 
for the most part, emphasize negative influences on trust (Ahern and 
Hendryx, 2003; Mechanic, 1998). However, data from Europe highlight 
that the relationship between health care restructuring and building trust 
is more complex (Wendt, 2003), and point to significant differences 
between trust in physicians and trust in health care systems. 

In Britain, ‘trust in doctors is highest for twenty years’ and higher than 
the rating for any other professional group (BMA, 2004). Surveys in 
Germany, the Netherlands and England and Wales confirm that there is 
no evidence that trust and confidence in health care in general are in 
decline, although the public now seems to be more critical about medical 
treatment and expert advice (Braun et al., 2003; see also Calnan and 
sanford, 2004; Straten et al., 2002). Despite many differences in the 
expressed trust in health care in each of these countries, trust in physicians 
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in general is very high - between 80 and 90 percent — while trust in health 
care systems and provision of care is much lower and in part in decline. 
Additional analysis was undertaken for the German survey data that 
reveals paradoxes. Notably, about 30 percent had changed their physician 
at least once, often because of disagreement with the treatment (Braun 
and Schnee, 2002). Sixty-nine percent call for more information about the 
quality of physicians and hospitals, and the desire for information is not 
correlated with communication deficits in the patient-physician inter- 
action or dissatisfaction with the information (Marstedt, 2003). 

Survey data bring into focus new implications of information and new 
demands on professionalism directly related to trust. In the following 
section, material from studies with physicians working in regional 
networks and patients /users (see note 1) in Germany is used to explore 
changing strategies of building trust. | 


Bullding Trust through Visible Markers’ - the Medical 

Profession 

The physicians in the questionnaire study confirm the high relevance of 
trust in health care. About 95 percent rank trust as a ‘very important 
condition for quality of care’; and the majority are willing to give proof 
of trustworthiness: 63 percent stated that they had already improved 
patient information and 24 percent planned to do this. Trust, however, 
does not solely relate to good care for patients. Further dimensions are 
highlighted by qualitative material. The physicians who worked in 
networks applied trust as a strategy to maintain professional dominance 
and to further collaboration and networking. However, a comparison of 
the two networks studied here reveals that trust can be established in a 
number of different ways. 

The first example is a network comprising around 70 physicians — 
primary care and specialists — providing ambulant care. In the second 
network a group of about 15 female physicians from different specialities 
have got together to improve breast cancer care. Both networks came into 
being in 2000, both are regional and have chosen the legal status of a regis- 
tered charity.2 While they reject the status of a registered network, they 
have nevertheless developed structures and rules that regulate their 
cooperation within their associations. Characteristic of both networks is 
that they began within regionally established structures, are based on 
shared aims of good care, and demonstrate the wish for cooperation. 

Three main motives are becoming apparent for the genesis of networks 
and they have to do with trust: first, to improve the individual work situ- 
ation — often felt to be burdensome for the ‘lonely’ owner of a surgery — 
by collegiate cooperation; second, to strengthen the collective power of 
physicians by cooperating in a network; and third, to improve the quality 
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of care. Here, I would like to cite statements given during a group 
discussion with physicians. 
We are all engaged in single combat, each of us isolated in our surgeries, so 
isolated and we feel the pressure, especially from outside, from politics, and 
this lack of trust in us and the loss of collegiality, and that is why we need the 
network. (Male GP, network) 


This shared trust also means that we can come together to present a common 
front to show those outside what's what, to show them the effort we put into 
our work, how good we are. Individually we can be beaten back, and when we 
can be beaten back we are easily convinced. This is one of the main reasons why 
solidarity amongst physicians is such a prized commodity. (Male GP, network) 


Somewhat in contrast, the central motivation for female physicians to 
set up or join a network was to improve health care for women. The lack 
of cooperation on breast cancer care is perceived as a burden for the 
patient as well as for one’s own work. Initiatives to build the network 
started out in circles of acquaintances; the main criteria for recruitment 
are trust in colleagues and specialist competence. Gaps in qualifications 
can be completed or compensated among acquaintances. It was empha- 
sized that this level of trust does not exist in the formally registered 
networks, which is why the women rejected them. In contrast to the first 
network, political strengthening of the group of physicians is not a 
consideration here. The collective motivation for the female physicians is 
based on the provision of high-quality health care for women. 

In both networks, the primary condition and basis for cooperation 
within a network is mutual trust. The bottom-up initiatives are markedly 
different from the registered networks in this respect, where, instead of 
trust, membership depends on formal criteria. Both networks clearly differ 
in the resources mobilized to build such trust. The first network estab- 
lished new forms of participative decision-making and steering policies. 
These new measures include, for example, monthly plenary meetings and 
transparent judgement criteria, such as guidelines, ways of ensuring 
quality and patient information, as well as scientific evaluations. While the 
cooperation of the female physicians on breast cancer care is supported by 
common standards in the quality of care, personal contact and mutual 
respect play a major role. This leads to a rigid exclusion strategy by the 
interested female colleagues and a rejection of evaluations. Above all, after 
two years, the potential for change in this group seems to be running out 
of steam, in contrast to the network of physicians in ambulatory care, 
which has created structural incentives for continually changing processes. 

The findings reveal that new steering instruments and performance 
indicators support effective networking and trustworthy relations, while 
trust built primarily on personal relationship and emotional links and ties 
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does not provide a sound, sustainable foundation. Furthermore, findings 
show that the loss of trust by the body of physicians in Germany - as 
regards health policy and the corporate institutions of the medical 
profession — can be accompanied by new, trust-nurturing forms of co- 
operation. This strategy relies on visible markers of trust, and is most 
effectively related to new forms of assessment and performance indi- 
cators. Shared decision-making, problem-solving and quality manage- 
ment are not merely perceived as external control processes but as a source 
of social support and ways of relieving pressure. The ‘moral certainty’ 
(Lindgard et al., 2003) in the physicians’ own perceptions and practical 
reasoning is questioned by the physicians themselves. Evidence-based 
guidelines, together with documentation and evaluation, make up a major 
part of these processes. They serve to assess the reliability of colleagues, 
as a moral exoneration for the physicians, an instrument for risk manage- 
ment in decision-making and also proof of quality and trustworthiness 
for patients and the public. 


The Coincidence of Trust and Transparency - Patients’ 
Perspectives 
Material from patient focus groups reveals that patients expressed trust 
in ‘their’ physicians — general practitioners and specialists — but displayed 
an overall mistrust of health policy and insurance companies. Physicians 
are the most important source of trust, and the information given by a 
physician is most valued in comparison to other health professionals. At 
the same time, many patients reported bad experiences and disappoint- 
ment with medical treatment. It was also reported that the information 
given by physicians is not always up-to-date, and does not cover the entire 
spectrum of what patients want to know about treatment options. Patients 
often wanted information on alternative medicine, although they were 
generally in favour of biomedical treatment. A further important finding 
was that most criticism was levelled at the lack of coordination between 
physicians and between the different health care institutions. Neverthe- 
less, patients are often in sympathy with doctors, regardless of negative 
experiences. They perceive doctors as trying to do their best under very 
heavy workloads, and feel that it is the system that has to be changed. 
A strategy to build trust, despite the awareness of many deficits, is that 
patients feel themselves capable of finding the ‘right’ physician, who will 
provide ‘good’ care. This confidence in their own judgement and ability 
to make informed decisions is related to the increased access people have 
to diverse sources of information. Those who felt best informed expressed 
in general high levels of trust in their doctors. They do not want to show 
distrust of their physicians and therefore call for independent sources of 
information: 
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That one can also ask a question without running the risk of insulting one's 
own doctor. That one doesn't have to name them. I mean so that one can ask 
a question without having to give the name of one's own doctor. Just to express 
one's own doubts. 1 would find 1t a super idea. And perhaps it would even 
strengthen some people's trust in their own doctor. (Focus group, coronary 
heart disease) 


Patients judge the competencies of an individual physician — whether 
generalist or specialist — in a highly complex and multifaceted way. They 
do not expect one single doctor to know everything. They feel a sense of 
self-responsibility — at least in part — and try to collect the necessary infor- 
mation from different sources. The results show that patients call for infor- 
mation and for criteria to judge the quality of this information because 
they feel a need for control over physicians. They welcome performance 
indicators and evidence-based information - although they are at the 
same time suspicious of standards and guidelines — because these tools 
make self-determined decisions possible. They complain — especially to 
health authorities — for more information from independent experts. 
However, this call for control does not necessarily equal mistrust but a 
desire for proof of trustworthiness. 

From the perspective of patients, information and rational criteria for 
quality assessment open up pathways to deal with uncertainty. The possi- 
bility to make decisions on rational criteria is perceived as a prerequisite 
for building trust and of taking a more active role in decision-making. At 
the same time, patients do not always act according to the ‘consumerist’ 
model but seek trustworthy advice from “their” physician. And in some 
situations they do not want to know everything and in great detail. 
Instead of being flooded with information, they expect doctors to sort out 
the ‘right’ information at the ‘right’ time, ‘and one does not have to cope 
with it all alone because often one just isn't able to” (focus group, breast 
cancer). The wishes for self-determined decision-making and seeking 
advice are complementary and equally important. 


New Tools and Strategles of Building Trust - 
Challenge to Professionalism 


Building trust in health care is vital on different levels and dimensions. 
It remains an essential element of professional development and also of 
patients” needs and demands. The innovative momentum is that the 
medical profession has to justify the placing of trust and compete for it 
with other experts; competition also takes place within the profession. In 
this situation, bureaucratic measures, such as clinical guidelines, 
evidence-based medicine and auditing, can be used to maintain 
professionals” power to define health care standards (Blank and Burau, 
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2004; Timmermans and Berg, 2003). New concepts of professionalism are 
emerging that integrate quality management tools. As a result, plurality 
and diversity in professionalism are fostered. The traditional strategies of 
professionalization and the core values of professions are no longer able 
to satisfy the new demands and needs of patients in knowledge-based 
societies. Nor do traditional strategies serve the physicians’ aim to reduce 
uncertainty in medical decision-making and to build justified trust. In 
addition to the erosion of the traditional image of the physician as an 
autonomous lone worker (Kuhlmann, 2004a), professionalism is acquir- 
ing a more pluralized and relational form. 

These shifts in the meaning of professionalism induce complex 
processes of change, in which resources for building trust are developed. 
Bureaucratic regulations are not only relevant for the physician—patient 
interaction, but also for cooperation between professionals. New steering 
instruments are often perceived as external control and loss of self- 
determination by the physicians. Nevertheless, they are also used to 
strengthen the position of the medical profession at both meso and macro 
levels. At these levels, trust in expert knowledge is increasing rather than 
declining. At the meso level, new tools offer the body of physicians possi- 
bilities of mutual assessment. Used in this way, trust-based cooperation 
between physicians can be strengthened, as described by physicians 
working in the network. 

At the micro level, patient/user data can ensure that trust in the 
primary care physician, the wish for additional information from a 
specialist and from a seemingly neutral resource are all complementary, 
and not perceived as a contradiction. The new instruments of assessment 
offer patients a way to judge for themselves the provision of the health 
professions and organizations beyond their own subjective experiences. 
The wish for information from outside the individual physician-patient 
relationship does not necessarily damage trustworthy relations, but it can 
reduce asymmetry in health care. Trust, previously founded on a more or 
less affective, emotional basis and physicians-patient interaction, is 
supplemented with rational evaluation criteria. Here too we can say that 
lower levels of trust in health care systems go hand in hand with new 
trust building measures at the micro level, that make a more active role 
for the patient possible in their interactions with the physician, though 
this might be only weakly linked at the moment. 

The expansion of quality criteria leads to a plurality of expert knowl- 
edge systems. New resources are thus made available that can be 
employed to enhance trust. The examples show that physicians” qualifi- 
cations and the orthodox medical system, while still important, no longer 
guarantee a sufficient basis for trust building. Notably, physicians and 
patients search for proof and signifiers of trustworthiness. Returning to 
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Douglas (1991), we can say that, in addition to the pluralization of 
resources for trust, more complex test methods have to be renegotiated 
and that this will mean changes in the demands and expectations of 
professionalism. This leads to the question, what will replace the pater- 
nalistic authority of the physician and bridge the gap between expert and 
lay perspectives. 

Following Webster, “the demand for visible markers justifying experts' 
decisions is likely to grow” (Webster, 2002: 451). At present this call for 
‘visible markers’ is fulfilled by bureaucratic regulation using tools from 
the realms of management. Physicians, patients, insurance companies and 
health policy all rely on evidence-based medicine, quality management, 
data from evaluations, audits and documentation of health care services. 
The regulatory power is not derived solely from broad acceptance of the 
tools themselves, but rather from the shared belief in the biomedical 
knowledge system that produces this information. Information is the 
‘bridge’ between different actors and between doubt and trust; it is the 
core of a new technology of building trust. Information does not always 
have to prove its worth, it becomes a signifier of quality. Sarasin’s (2001: 
146) historical analysis of the discourse on hygiene offers comprehensive 
insights with which to gauge the consequences of the changes underway. 
According to Sarasin, trust is not merely built up in individual physi- 
cian—patient relationships but is based on a symbolical order that is repre- 
sented by the physician. ‘This law is a guarantee of a world and corporeal 
order, personified by physicians and scientists.’ The personification of this 
natural law is ‘the father figure of the scholar, whose name guarantees 
that the uninitiated submit to the symbolical’ (Sarasin, 2001: 146). 

The qualitative dimension in current developments in health care and 
its meaning for professionalism becomes visible when looked at from this 
perspective: lay persons no longer submit unconditionally to the symbol- 
ical; they demand ‘proof’ of trustworthiness. The symbolical order pattern 
in health care systems is no longer represented solely by the paternalistic 
professional, but increasingly by information, communicated by seem- 
ingly objective, neutral data collected via scientific-bureaucratic measure- 
ments of health care. Thus, the traditional ‘embodied’ professionalism is 
transformed into a disembodied professionalism, which is founded on 
information. 


Bullding Trust on ‘Visible Markers’ - Transforming 
Professionalism 


Physicians and biomedical knowledge are key sources of trust building. 
However, the traditional form of building trust via the physician acting as 
an agent for the patient is undergoing redefinition. Calls are increasing 
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for ‘rational criteria’ and “visible markers’ of trust, and the new tools of 
bureaucratic regulation fulfil this function as signifiers of quality. These 
signifiers are not merely ‘externally imposed rules’ but actively 
constructed and utilized by physicians in the sense of a “professionalism 
from within’ (Evetts, this issue, pp. 515-31). The new tools are also taken 
up by patients and perceived as prerequisites for self-determined 
decisions and trustworthy relations. 

New regulations not only provide new tools, but are rather the 
expression of a new technology of building trust via information under 
conditions of uncertainty. This technology serves well the expansion of 
professionalism, and the regulation of social relations on the macro, meso 
and micro levels. The technology promises citizenship rights, and 
perfectly fits the image of ‘reflexive actors’ and ‘expert patients’ as well 
as discretionary decision-making of ‘autonomous’ professionals. 
However, the symbols and signifiers of professionalism are changing, and 
thereby the use of the concept of professionalism itself is transformed. 
The highly flexible nature of professionalism allows for transformations 
according to new demands in health care without necessarily weakening 
its power and appeal in building trust. Moreover, the new signifiers of 
trust draw legitimacy from the belief in a professional knowledge system 
and its formalized procedures of regulation and control. 

The effects on social relations are ambiguous. The proof of the trust- 
worthiness of health professionals is still founded on expert systems and 
knowledge. Even though the biomedical knowledge system has been 
extended to include other systems and information sources have become 
more numerous, the power of the experts has generally increased. While 
patients can take individual decisions, they have very little influence in 
the processes that decide categories and performance targets and the 
criteria that are applied to the evaluation of health care services that are 
then communicated as information to enable choices and decisions to be 
made. 

Information does not automatically abolish asymmetries in health care 
systems, and scientific-bureaucratic medicine provokes new risks of 
excluding all those labelled ‘others’, but at the same time embodies poten- 
tial for change (Kuhlmann, 2004b). This is especially true for the gendered 
nature of the representation of expertise. Traditionally, professionalism 
has been linked to a male body and serves, most of the time, the interests 
of white, male actors from the upper and middle classes. It can be hoped 
that the changes will open up new participation chances for female health 
professionals, especially for physicians in male-connoted specialities and 
the health professions with a high proportion of women (Bláttel-Mink and 
Kuhlmann, 2003). The current changes to professionalism could also 
promote the transformation of paternalism to more equalized relations 
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between professionals and patients. There are therefore very good reasons 
not to regret the changes underway but to seek out the opportunities that 
the changes make possible. 


Notes 


I wish to thank the participants in the study, Angela Rast-Margerison for editing 
the manuscript and Julia Evetts for comments. 


1. Empirical evidence was collected from spring 2003 to March 2004 as part of a 
sizeable research project on modernizing health care (grant from the HWP 
Programme, University of Bremen, ZF 27/820/1), which included expert inter- 
views and a focus group with physicians in regional networks, a questionnaire 
study of physicians in ambulant care (N = 3500, supported by the physicians’ 
associations KV Nordrhein, KV Westfalen-Lippe and Arztekammer Nordrhein); 
and seven focus groups with patients in self-help groups for coronary heart 
disease, breast cancer and diabetes mellitus. 

2. Legal framework conditions for the realization of networks were set up in 
Germany in 2000 to overcome the fragmentation of health care into GPs and 
specialists and to further cooperation. The developments reveal a paradox 
situation: top-down impulses from health politics were rejected as interference 
in the self-regulation and autonomy of physicians, while new organizational 
forms with a bottom-up character are springing up that implement the aims 
of networking and collaboration. 
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abstract: Recently, the system of medical regulation through which doctors are 
held to account has come under sustained criticism. A series of public inquiries 
have revealed incompetence, dishonesty, sexual misconduct by individual doctors 
and, in one case, serial killing, as well as weaknesses in systems that failed to 
detect deviant behaviour early and then to take action to protect patients. This 
article looks at the longer-term social and political changes that have brought a 
shift in the relationship between patients, doctors and the state and a greater 
concern for predictability in medical competence. It then assesses the evidence for 
a decline in public trust in doctors as individual practitioners and in the system 
of professional self-regulation. The concept of trust is discussed and, from the data 
available, it is suggested that members of the public continue to trust their doctor. 
However, data on complaints indicate an increasing propensity for people to make 
complaints about individual doctors and the doctors’ regulatory body, the General 
Medical Council (GMC) has been seen by the public as self-interested. Various 
state-sponsored inquiries have questioned whether professional self-regulation in 
its present form can be sustained. The final section of the article looks at the 
reforms introduced by the GMC and government, and considers whether these 
are sufficient to restore trust. The discussions have implications for other 
professions as professional governance systems in the UK have been based on the 
medical model. 


keywords: complaints + doctors + health care quality + incompetence + medical 
regulation + professional regulation + trust 


Introduction 


In recent years individual doctors, the medical profession and the system 
of self-regulation that holds doctors accountable in the UK have been 
widely criticized. This may be due to a combination of a number of factors: 
the social and political changes that have brought a shift in the relations 
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between patients, doctors and the state; a general decline in social and 
public trust; as well as the apparent increase in failures by particular 
doctors. This article looks first at external factors that have affected the 
position of the medical profession. It then assesses the evidence for a 
decline in public trust in doctors and in the system of professional self- 
regulation. Recent high-profile cases have focused attention on how the 
General Medical Council (GMC) holds its members to account for their 
actions, raising questions about current procedures. The final section of 
the article looks at the reforms introduced by the GMC and government, 
and considers whether these are sufficient to restore trust. The discussions 
have implications for other professions as their governance systems have 
been based on the GMC model. 


The Arrangements for Medical Regulation 


Both the state and the medical profession have responsibilities for main- 
taining trust through holding doctors accountable for their work. The 
GMC was granted the statutory right to self-regulate by Act of Parliament 
in 1858 and since then has been composed mainly of elected or appointed 
medical members, as Moran (1999) comments, a form of ‘private interest” 
government. Por doctors, it is a symbol of what it is to be a profession. 
This is achieved in a number of ways. The GMC registers doctors as 
possessing the qualifications necessary to practise. It oversees education 
and training; lays down standards and codes of practice and has 
procedures to consider cases where there is concern that standards have 
been breached. The GMC has the ultimate sanction of finding a doctor 
guilty of serious professional misconduct, and then suspending or erasing 
them from the register. Over time, other medical bodies, such as royal 
colleges, have taken on particular roles, but the GMC remains the public 
face of self-regulation. This was endorsed by government as recently as 
1975, when they accepted the argument of the Merrison Committee that 
the GMC was the best way of protecting the public, by guaranteeing stan- 
dards of practice and also maintaining the self-esteem of the profession. 

Since the establishment of the NHS in particular, the alliance between 
the state and the profession has been close and governments have 
developed a number of regulatory powers to guarantee the quality of 
medical work. There is a complex web of state regulatory bodies each 
with a particular remit although they have tended to keep to their respec- 
tive spheres of autonomy. Governments have controlled the supply of 
resources, including medical workforce, while the profession has deter- 
mined matters relating to clinical standards. By and large, the general 
public has endorsed the NHS as the preferred way of providing health 
services and accepted the clinical autonomy, status and competence of the 
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doctor. However, this triangular set of trust relationships has shifted as a 
consequence of a range of long-term factors as well as more immediate 
issues related to poor practice by particular doctors.! As a consequence, 
both government and the profession are attempting to renegotiate trust 
between each other and the public through a variety of reform measures. 


Challenges to Medicine and the Shift in 
State/Professlon Relations 


In the 1970s, various social, political and cultural critiques of medical 
dominance developed. As an occupational group, it was argued that 
doctors had established control over a highly valued, and legally sanc- 
tioned, area of knowledge; dominated the division of labour in health 
care; bargained successfully to retain status and privileges; had paternal- 
istic attitudes; organized their routines to suit themselves; and could act 
as agents of social control when accessing resources. Politically, the 
medical elite had been incorporated into policy-making. Klein (1990) has 
referred to the working relationships as the ‘politics of the double bed’. 
Doctors exercised clinical autonomy but within the resources provided, 
so they acted as gatekeepers in patient access to services and tacitly 
accommodated political pressures. In a recent account of relationships in 
the 1980s, Irvine (2003: 198~9) lately the president of the GMC in its reform 
period, comments that there has been ‘collusion’ between successive 
governments and the medical profession to tolerate resource shortages 
and a ‘long tail’ of poorly performing doctors in general practice who had 
been recruited to fill the gap in doctor supply. 

In a recent discussion, McKinlay and Marceau (2002) suggest a range 
of external factors that have interacted to bring a shift in partisan state 
support for medicine. Although their account draws examples from the 
US and Canada, these apply more widely. These factors include the 
competitive threat from other health workers; the bureaucratization of 
doctoring; the effect of globalization and international market factors on 
medicine; the information revolution that has increased the visibility of 
diagnostic and treatment practices and enhanced possibilities for codifi- 
cation, prescription and surveillance; and changes in the pattern of 
morbidity and mortality with an increased incidence of long-term illness. 
Governments have become more concerned to keep people healthy, and 
strategies have embraced a wider range of health policies than those 
relating simply to curing the sick. 

In the UK context, government relations with the medical profession 
are no longer unilaterally supportive as the focus of government policy 
has shifted towards improving the quality and effectiveness of health care 
and reducing variations, as well as controlling costs. The market reforms 
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of Conservative governments, followed by a range of Labour government 
measures to raise standards have increased accountability for individual 
performance through the introduction of clinical governance, target-setting, 
practice guidelines and protocols, audit and inspection. Harrison and Smith 
(2004) comment that surveillance mechanisms to ensure confidence have 
replaced those based on trust. This may be a way of describing the shift in 
state /profession relations rather than public trust in doctors. Moreover, the 
two concepts are so closely linked, it is difficult to pull them apart. 

There have been significant changes in public attitudes to medical care, 
although not necessarily, as argued later, trust in doctors. The factors that 
have affected government policy have also had an impact on health care 
users and the accepting and somewhat fatalist attitudes attributed to the 
British public by, for example, Aaron and Shwartz (1984) and Payer (1990), 
have given way to a better informed public with an interest in, and higher 
expectations of, medical care. In addition, groups representing patient and 
user interests have increased in number; are more likely to be formed by 
people knowledgeable about a condition and have become more inter- 
ested in influencing national policy, creating pressure on health care 
providers from below (Allsop et al., 2004a). However, have these changes 
led to a decline in social and public trust in doctors? The evidence suggests 
that trust in individual doctors has not declined, although trust and confi- 
dence in the way they are regulated have. 


A Decline In Social and Public Trust? 


Over the past decade, various commentators have pointed to a decline in 
social trust or interpersonal trust, as well as a public trust for government, 
regulatory institutions and those in positions of authority (Inglehart, 1999; 
Putnam, 2000; O’Neill, 2002). Trust has been defined in different ways 
from various disciplinary perspectives (Anheier and Kendall, 2002). 
Within the sociological tradition, trust is understood as an aspect of 
relationships and involves the ability to take for granted the motivations 
and behaviour of others in social interaction. All trust is in a certain sense 
based on ‘presumed reliability’, or ‘blind trust’. People in interaction 
decide whether or not to give others the benefit of the doubt and it is 
often more rational to trust than to mistrust, as trust may subsequently 
be withdrawn in the light of experience (Gambetta, 1988). 

Beliefs and values about who, or what, to trust, and in what circum- 
stances, are acquired as part of socialization and experience and a 
distinction has also been made between ‘thick trust’ between family and 
friends, and ‘thin trust’ based on social networks and everyday contacts 
(Beck, 1992). In the case of the latter, trust may be based on personal 
characteristics such as gender, class, age or ethnicity, or rely on forms of 
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mutual exchange through gifts, favours or services (Zucker, 1986). Or, it 
may be a consequence of a particular status based on social mores, insti- 
tutional accreditation or legal sanctioning. With respect to medicine, trust 
tends to depend more on assumptions about competence and disinter- 
ested service, sanctioned by professional institutions and accreditation, 
rather than on personal characteristics such as gender or ethnicity or close 
personal relationships. Changes in the way health care is organized, 
particularly at the primary care level, have made long-term personal 
relationships with a particular doctor less likely so that decisions about 
trust in the face of illness must be negotiated more often. 

Various attempts have been made to measure social and public trust in 
contemporary societies. The methods used range from population surveys 
with direct and indirect questions to using proxy measures for trust 
through looking at organizational membership or voting behaviour. 
Although the results are difficult to interpret, cross-country studies 
provide comparative information and in a recent study of trust across 
seven countries, Delhey and Newton (2003) attempt to explain differences, 
claiming that they stem from an interaction between societal, personal 
and individual factors:? namely, an absence of conflict and feeling of 
safety; the existence of dense personal networks and for individuals, 
achieving success and a sense of well-being. 

These factors may also apply to trust in the medical and other 
professionals, although there have been no empirical studies to test this 
proposition. Most studies on trust and doctors have been based on simply 
putting direct and indirect questions to the general public and then 
making comparisons between doctors and other occupational groups. 


Trust in Doctors as an Occupatlonal Group 


Annual surveys are undertaken by MORI (2004) on the extent to which 
various types of people are trusted. The measures used were indirect with 
questions on whether people could be trusted to tell the truth, to do their 
job well and so on. The survey data show that doctors (92 percent) and 
even more so, nurses (95 percent), are rated far more highly in relation to 
telling the truth than other groups such as politicians (22 percent) and 
journalists (20 percent). These data have changed little since 1999. Most 
(90 percent) doctors were thought to do their job well, while only a small 
percentage (3 percent) were thought to do their job badly. This question 
was asked in the context of the media attention given to mistakes made 
by doctors. When asked about doctors’ attitudes to work, around 90 
percent of the sample thought that doctors were helpful, hardworking, 
effective, patient-focused, committed and efficient. The finding was 
confirmed in a recent survey by Calnan and Sanford (2004). 
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Certain trends have been identified across studies. Older people tend 
to be more trusting and more satisfied than younger people (Johnston and 
Jowell, 2001). People from ethnic minorities have less confidence and trust 
and there are also regional variations. These data lend support to the data 
cited earlier that those who are better off and more secure, are more likely 
to be trusting. Trust, as Gambetta (1988) comments, to be maintained 
requires communication. Class and ethnicity may be barriers in this 
respect. 

Another source of information is the national disease-based surveys 
commissioned by the Department of Health (DOH). In a recent survey, a 
large majority of patients with heart and circulatory disease (83 percent) 
and cancer (86 percent), said they had trust and confidence in their doctors 
(DOH, 2001b, 2004). The remainder said they did not have any confidence 
in all, or some, doctors who had treated them. Similar findings occurred 
when people were asked about their confidence in the clinical skills of 
their GPs (DOH, 2003). Looked at another way, a significant minority of 
patients receiving treatment, 17 percent in the case of heart and circula- 
tory disease, and 14 percent in the case of cancer patients, had negative 
opinions about the competence of the doctors. Without comparative data, 
it is difficult to say whether the figures are high or low. However, they 
suggest that trust in competence is contingent on experience with particu- 
lar doctors. 


Complaints and Clalms 


Another measure of trust in doctors, albeit negative, is the incidence of 
complaints and claims. These reflect a perception that trust has been 
misplaced. Dissatisfaction with a doctor's competence or behaviour, 
although it is about particular doctors, may have a radiating effect on the 
profession as a whole. Although only a minority of people who are dis- 
satisfied complain or claim, over the past decade complaints to the NHS 
and the GMC as well as claims for medical negligence have been on a 
rising trend (see Allsop and Mulcahy, 2001). For example, complaints to 
the GMC numbered 1503 in 1995, 3066 in 1998 and 3962 in 2003, although 
recent figures suggest a levelling off (GMC, 2003a, 2004). 

As Felstiner et al. (1981) have shown, the propensity for complaints and 
claims to occur varies according to the setting and is dependent on a 
number of social and institutional variables. The increase in “voicing' 
dissatisfaction about doctors and medical care may be due to a number 
of factors, some of which have already been mentioned such as higher 
expectations, more knowledgeable patients and carers and weaker 
personal relationships with doctors. Research on complaints in health care 
settings suggests a strong sense of a trust betrayed and a wish to prevent 
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the same thing happening to others as well as more instrumental factors 
such as, in descending order: wanting an explanation, finding out what 
happened, having a doctor punished or obtaining compensation (Allsop 
and Mulcahy, 1996). More accessible complaint systems, the publicity 
given to adverse events and media coverage may also play a part. It is 
the case that public trust in the system of medical self-regulation has 
declined and particularly the role played by the GMC in holding doctors 
to account. 


Trust in Professional Self-Regulation 


By the late 1980s and early 1990s, the GMC was being criticized in parlia- 
ment, by consumer pressure groups and in the media. Two lay members 
of the GMC, Jean Robinson (1988) and sociologist Margaret Stacey (1992), 
had written critical accounts. Concern centred mainly on the disciplinary 
role of the GMC. Critics suggested that the Council was elitist, self- 
interested and remote. Procedures were described as long-winded, 
secretive and unaccountable. Most seriously of all, it was argued that the 
GMC’s threshold for ‘serious’ professional misconduct was pitched so 
high, that the Council failed to protect the public from doctors whose 
performance was below standard. Rather, the harshest punishments were 
reserved for those who had brought the profession into disrepute through 
drug or alcohol abuse, fraud and dishonesty. Smith’s (1994) study of disci- 
plinary action taken by the GMC up to 1990 lends support to this view. 
While these criticisms encouraged a process of gradual reform at the 
GMC, it was not until the mid-1990s that a major reform programme 
aimed at restoring public trust in self-regulation began. The trigger was 
a series of professional misconduct cases against particular doctors, many 
of which were followed or preceded by public or DOH inquiries. These 
cases raised two fundamental issues: whether professional interests in 
building reputations and gaining resources had blinded clinicians to 
issues related to patient safety and whether positions of privilege had 
been abused, particularly in relation to gaining informed consent. The 
politicization of issues many also be explained by the characteristics of 
cases. In many, there had been a long history of poor performance by a 
doctor, which with hindsight at least, provided opportunities for early 
intervention; a number of patients were affected, often in a particular 
hospital or geographical area; the outcomes for many had been death or 
long-term injury; and the ‘victims’ were often children. The latter charac- 
teristics aided the development of support and advocacy groups formed 
to take collective action — an important gateway into the political process. 
Aside from these high-profile cases, there was criticism of the way in 
which the GMC handled complaints in general (Health Select Committee, 
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1999) and of the systems for the self-regulation of the health professions 
(National Consumer Council, 1999). A body of opinion within the medical 
profession itself also considered there was a need for reform (Smith, 1992). 
Furthermore, the DOH had begun to focus on the costs, both human and 
financial, of avoidable errors and adverse events in health care. 
Preventable errors have been found to be relatively common in complex 
medical care systems, yet are poorly reported and risk and safety manage- 
ment has a low priority in health care compared to other high-risk 
industries (Leape et al., 1991). A combination of these factors has led both 
the GMC and governments to re-examine the adequacy of their de facto 
co-regulation of medical work. In the process of reaching a new set of 
arrangements, each has had an interest in laying responsibility at the door 
of the other (Salter, 2001). 


Regaining Trust: Government Reforms 


The Labour government, in an early paper on measures to improve 
quality in health care, made it explicit that professional self-regulation 
was on a final warning (DOH, 1998: para 3.44). The paper, referring to 
events in Bristol and other cases, stated: 


Recent events have dented public confidence in the quality of clinical care 
provided by the NHS. The challenge for the professions is to demonstrate that 
professional self-regulation can continue to enjoy public confidence. 


The most significant of the new measures proposed were: a system of 
clinical governance placing chief executives and medical directors in posi- 
tions of authority over individual consultants and their firms; a strength- 
ening of the evidence-base of medicine through the establishment of the 
National Institute of Clinical Excellence, which publishes authoritative 
guidance on treatments; the introduction of explicit links between the 
GMC's regulatory system and the DOH’s National Clinical Assessment 
Authority, established in April 2001, which allows employers to report 
doctors through a ‘common pathway of referral’ when doubts about 
clinical performance arise. The DOH (2001a: 6) claimed that this would 
prevent ‘lengthy, expensive suspensions, multiple investigations of the 
same problem, variable local approaches and delay in acting to protect 
patients’. In addition, the newly formed National Patient Safety Agency 
collects data on ‘adverse events’ from staff and institutions, through 
routine and anonymous reporting, so that lessons learnt from local events 
can be disseminated across the service as a whole. In 2004, it was 
announced that these two agencies are to be merged. The Healthcare 
Commission, also reconstituted. in 2004, conducts regular audits and 
inspections and oversees the final stage of the NHS complaint procedure. 
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The Health Act 1999 set up a new body, the Council for the Regulation 
of the Healthcare Professions, now renamed the Council for Healthcare 
Regulatory Excellence, to provide oversight and increase consistency 
between the nine Councils currently regulating the health professions and 
to promote good practice in regulation. The Council is composed of the 
presidents of the professional councils, appointed lay members and has 
a lay chair. It undertakes an annual review of each member Council and 
may refer decisions in professional conduct cases for further review by 
the High Court, if they consider these to be too lenient. In addition, the 
government now has powers to amend legislation in relation to 
professional regulation through statutory instrument rather than primary 
legislation. The debate on medical regulation is ongoing. It is worth noting 
that the DOH has instigated extensive, and highly participative internal 
inquiries into cases involving serial medical misconduct (Ayling Inquiry, 
2004; Neale Inquiry, 2004). These, together with the final report of the 
Shipman Inquiry (2002) held in public will determine what further 
measures are deemed necessary by parliament to increase public confi- 
dence in the regulation of medicine. 


The GMC Reforms 


In reacting to the newly politicized environment, the GMC has introduced 
reforms to change a structure and process rooted in the 19th century. Until 
2002, the Council was composed of over 100 members with a large majority 
elected by registered doctors. The members reflected particular interests 
within the profession and had to be persuaded to embrace reforms that 
were seen by some as a threat to the principles of self-regulation. Although 
the most recent of the GMC’s reforms, the most challenging has been the 
reform of the Council itself (Irvine, 2003). In 2003, this became a much 
smaller body with 35 members. Elected and appointed medical members 
still form a majority on the Council and the president, a doctor, is elected 
by the membership thus preserving a symbol of self-regulation. The 
number of lay members has risen to 40 percent (N = 14). Lay people are 
also appointed and trained to take up particular roles such as screening 
complaints and take part in locally run validation procedures. 

The GMC has also become much more conscious of the need to manage 
its relationships with the public, government and stakeholders in a 
positive way. This has led to an increase in support staff. In 2003, the GMC 
had an administrative staff of 340, a ratio of 1:598 registrants, compared 
to the Nursing and Midwifery Council’s ratio of 1:3228 registrants (Allsop 
et al., 2004b). There has also been a marked change in the Council’s public 
relations policy. Publications, formerly designed for doctors, are now 
written for a wide professional and lay audience, and widely circulated. 
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Setting and improving the standards of practice for all doctors has 
become a significant aspect of the GMC’s activities. In relation to the core 
function of registration, which has become increasingly complex as the 
recruitment base has widened internationally, the GMC has pioneered the 
development of tools to assess the communication skills of registrants as 
well as their clinical knowledge. Together with other UK and EU 
professional bodies representing the health professions, it has lobbied 
successfully to reverse an EU policy that allowed a doctor (or other health 
professional) to practise for 16 weeks without registering with the relevant 
regulatory body on the grounds of public protection. 

The Council also now issues extensive guidance on what constitutes 
good medical practice and these permeate all its work. While in the past, 
reasonable” medical practice was defined by the GMC in particular cases, 
or in the courts, booklets now outline the process of ‘doing’ medicine in 
a much more explicit and detailed way. Additional guidance on ethical 
issues, such as in treating minors, obtaining informed consent or carrying 
out research, is now available. An important change has been the addition 
of a requirement for doctors to report poor practice by colleagues to the 
GMC. This is in marked contrast to earlier guidance, where “disparaging 
colleagues’ was counted as serious professional misconduct for which a 
doctor could be disciplined. 

À new aspect of maintaining standards has been the recognition that 
professional knowledge is not static and therefore a regulator must 
ensure that members keep up to date and are practising according to the 
standards laid down in Good Medical Practice (GMC, 2001). Continuing 
professional development has become mandatory for every doctor, and 
most recently, this, and other aspects of a coctor’s performance are moni- 
tored through a periodic assessment. Revalidation, or the renewal of a 
doctor’s licence to continue in practice, has been developed with exten- 
sive consultation in the profession and commenced in 2004. This applies 
to all doctors, whether they work in private practice or the NHS, and 
involves the presentation of a portfolio and a team assessment. 

In terms of enforcing standards, the remit of the GMC has expanded. 
In the 1980s, new health procedures were introduced to treat and support 
sick doctors and in 1995, procedures to identify and deal with poorly 
performing doctors. In both cases, doctors who cooperate with the GMC 
may withdraw from practice temporarily. They provide an alternative to 
a referral to the professional conduct committee, where the GMC acts as 
prosecutor in an adversarial judicial process held in public and can lead 
to an erasure or suspension from the register. Since the 1990s, the 
workload of GMC conduct committees has increased. For example, in 
2002, the professional conduct committee dealt with 385 cases, the health 
committee 109, and the performance committee 79 cases. Efforts have 
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been made to streamline and integrate the system for complaint handling 
(GMC, 2003a, 2004). In an analysis of recent conduct decisions by the 
GMC, De Rez (2002: 46) comments that there has been a distinct shift in 
disciplinary proceedings towards protecting patients and a ‘repudiation’ 
of the closed ranks, self-interested regulation. Fraud, dishonesty or the 
abuse of a privileged position are also treated harshly. This reinforces the 
principle that a professional is expected not only to be competent, but 
also to exercise a degree of honesty and moral probity beyond that 
expected of an ordinary member of the public. 

In summary, in terms of its scope, the GMC has increased the range of 
surveillance over practising doctors. It has a more streamlined Council able 
to be proactive as well as dealing with problems after they occur. It has 
expanded its administrative staff and extended lay representation, and 
now claims that there is “professionally-led regulation in partnership with 
the public’ (GMC, 2004). The question is — does the introduction of new 
systems increase public trust? A recent GMC-sponsored perception audit 
based on in-depth interviews with a range of stakeholders (37) suggests 
continuing scepticism. Non-medical groups still considered the GMC to 
be a ‘doctors’ club’ with too little evidence of patient and public involve- 
ment. In addition, there was considerable frustration with the way in 
which the GMC dealt with complaints. The process was seen as slow and 
the process of decision-making opaque. Conversely, medical professionals 
interviewed saw the GMC as too ‘patient centric’ (GMC, 2003b). 


Discussion 


From the evidence, it appears that doctors are trusted more than most 
other occupations and public figures. They are seen to be competent and 
if the survey data on truth-telling are taken as an indicator of ethical 
values, then doctors are rated more highly by the public than other occu- 
pational groups. Indirectly, this suggests that the systems and role of the 
GMC and other specialist medical and educational bodies in regulating 
education, registration and in supporting and defining good standards 
are accepted as ‘trustworthy’ — a finding confirmed by Calnan and 
Sanford’s (2004) survey. 

The area where trust has been notably absent is with respect to 
complaints about doctors and the GMC’s conduct procedures. For govern- 
ment and groups representing the public interest, there are questions 
about whether the GMC has gone far enough with its reforms to inspire 
public confidence and whether the current model is still appropriate. For 
the GMC and the medical profession, there is a question of whether the 
new and tougher system to ensure individual accountability will gain 
support from doctors and will still be seen as ‘self-regulation’. Certainly, 
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the current system sets up a number of tensions that are difficult to 
resolve. When a patient or carer perceives their health care to have been 
deficient, trust has already broken down. They may appeal to the GMC 
as the body to whom a doctor is ultimately accountable. However, the 
process of complaining may compound mistrust, this time in the insti- 
tution. There are a number of gateways for complainants but public 
knowledge of the jurisdiction of various bodies is poor. Around half of 
the complaints received by the GMC are misdirected and have to be 
referred on (Allen et al., 1996). In consequence, complainants may feel 
that their concerns have been ignored. 

The internal processes of the GMC are then obscure. Some complaints 
necessarily are allegations and investigation is required to determine 
whether they have substance. If health or poor performance procedures 
are followed, then these are carried out in private, as a doctor’s status and 
livelihood are at stake and they are unlikely to cooperate if there is public- 
ity. If a complaint reaches the professional conduct committee, the process 
is based on establishing individual fault, the GMC acts as prosecutor, the 
process is adversarial with lawyers representing the GMC and the doctor 
concerned. Yet, medical care is provided within a complex system any 
part of which may contribute to a poor outcome. Moreover, the current 
system is not geared to meeting the needs of the patients or carers who 
have initially brought the complaint. The original complainant does not 
take part in the proceedings. They are spectators not participants. This 
may detract from the therapeutic value of the process and cause feelings 
of frustration as they may not get an explanation of what went wrong 
and why and, if the final decision is seen as wrong, or too lenient, unfair. 

Equally, doctors feel threatened by complaints, by the greater degree of 
surveillance by the GMC and the adversarial and public nature of conduct 
procedures over which they have no control and which encourage legal 
‘gaming’. It has been suggested that these procedures, which can lead to 
a doctor losing their licence to practise, throw a shadow backwards and 
encourage defensive behaviour. If a recent book by a senior consultant is 
indicative of a broader body of opinion, doctors perceive many patients 
and patients’ groups to have unrealistic expectations and to take an 
emotionally based and populist stance on issues such as childhood vacci- 
nation and immunization and organ and tissue retention, which are detri- 
mental to the collective interest (Tallis, 2004). 

In an area where there is public disquiet, governments have responsi- 
bility for resolving issues for the public good. Important steps have been 
taken by government and the profession to act jointly to link the NHS as 
regulator and the GMC. The GMC also has better links with medical regu- 
lators in other countries. However, there are new tensions as the supply 
of trained doctors is insufficient and indeed, the majority of doctors being 
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recruited have been trained in other countries. It can be argued that the 
public will be best served by a more open debate over the areas of tension 
between the partners in regulation. There are alternative forms of process 
that adopt an inquisitorial, rather than an adversarial process. There are 
also alternative institutional models in which allegations of misconduct 
could be dealt with through an independent body. Whatever the model, 
it would rely on expert medical advice, and therefore the cooperation of 
the medical profession would be necessary. Questions of how regulation 
is best accomplished and how the public can be protected apply to all 
professions and not just medicine. 


Notes 


I wish to thank my colleague Dr Kathryn Jones for her help in finding references 
and reading drafts. 


1. See for example, the Bristol Inquiry (2001), the Shipman Inquiry (2002) and the 
Royal Liverpool Children’s Inquiry (2001). 

2. The UK compared to other countries, ranked in the bottom third of OECD 
countries in terms of trust (Cabinet Office Performance and Innovation Unit, 
2002). 
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abstract: This article addresses the question of how problem doctors are defined 
and dealt with at the hospital level, where the possibility to observe practice is at 
its highest. Some general problems of the Belgian hospital scene impeding regu- 
lation of doctors in hospitals are discussed. Further, two large, prominent Flemish 
hospitals are studied in more detail. Although there are many similarities between 
the hospitals, they also differ in crucial aspects. In the first hospital, the relation- 
ship between the main representative body of hospital doctors and the hospital 
management was discordant and a culture of collaboration was absent. This meant 
that doctors could not be relied on to report problems about colleagues. The 
hospital management seemed therefore more inclined to develop objective indi- 
cators, which could be used independently of the doctors” collaboration. In the 
second hospital, on the contrary, structural and cultural factors contributed to 
good working relationships between doctors and management. With respect to 
regulation, there was a long-standing culture of openness with respect to report- 
ing problems among doctors as well as nurses. For doctors, there was a certain 
guarantee that the problems would be dealt with by other doctors. Nurses, 
however, were critical about the feedback they received although they admitted 
that the situation was improving. 


keywords: control of medical practice + integration in hospitals + problem doctor 
+ self-regulation + trust 


Introduction 


As was clearly explained in Julia Evetts's introductory article, the concept 
of trust has traditionally been linked to self-regulation, discretion and 
autonomy. One important issue in this respect is the control of medical 
practice and, more specifically, the control of problem doctors. As part of 
exploratory research into the formal and informal mechanisms of 
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professional self-regulation in Belgium, we studied the measures for 
dealing with problem doctors and tried to gauge their effectiveness (Nys 
et al., 2004). This article addresses the question how problem doctors are 
defined and dealt with at the hospital level where the possibility to 
observe practice is at its highest. What were the key actors’ views about 
the ability and willingness of doctors to supervise and regulate the 
practices of their colleagues? Was the existing system of professional self- 
regulation adequate? Could it be trusted? If not, what kind of measures 
should or could the hospitals take in order to protect the patients' inter- 
ests and the hospital's own reputation? 

Two hospitals were studied that differed in terms of hospital structure 
and culture. In the first, the relationship between doctors and manage- 
ment was strained. For reasons explained later, initiatives were taken by 
the hospital management to make the profession more accountable and 
therefore supposedly more trustworthy. Acknowledging that the intro- 
duction of measures of accountability could damage trust, the manage- 
ment trod carefully though firmly in order to avoid antagonizing too 
many doctors. The second hospital was different in many ways. In the 
Belgian context, it is probably a rare example of a hospital built on trust 
between management and doctors. That climate of trust was facilitated 
because the general manager is a medical doctor and there was close 
collaboration between the key actors in the hospital. In this hospital there 
was greater reliance on traditional measures of self-regulation and less on 
new accountability procedures. 

Before further exploring the issue of problem doctors at the hospital 
level, we consider Belgian hospital politics and policy. In the second 
section, the two hospitals are described. Then we return to the discussion 
of trust, self-regulation and accountability. 


Belglan Hospital Pollcy, Politics and Law: An 
Introduction 


In 1987, a coordinated Hospital Law was enacted, after years of political 
wrangling over the position of medical doctors in hospitals. According to 
the law, the final responsibility for hospital activities, including medical 
activities, lay with the general manager. Medical specialists and consult- 
ants had to become more fully committed to the organizations in which 
they worked in return for the protection of their interests. To this end, the 
following measures were taken. A chief physician or medical director 
responsible for the medical department as well as a medical head for each 
of the clinical specialities have to be appointed by the general manager 
of the hospital. These chief physicians can be appointed full-time or on a 
part-time basis alongside clinical work. One of the very many tasks of the 
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chief physician is to assure the quality of medical care delivered in the 
hospital. However, these posts have few instruments to enforce their 
decisions. Of great importance is the establishment of a medical council, 
whose members are elected by all hospital specialists. The council has an 
advisory role. Through this council, the hospital consultants participate 
in the decision-making process at the hospital. The medical council has 
the authority to guard against malpractice and to make sure that the 
hospital consultants collaborate in order to promote the quality of medical 
care in the hospital. In some cases, such as the dismissal of doctors, the 
medical council's advice could be difficult to ignore. In other words, the 
Hospital Law has created a duality with respect to the integration of 
medical doctors in general and also with respect to the control of the 
quality of medical care . Chief physicians or medical directors belonging 
to the management on the one hand and elected medical specialists 
belonging to the medical council on the other hand both have ill-defined 
responsibilities in the field of medical malpractice and the quality of care. 

In general, the Hospital Law has had little success for the following 
reasons. First, the financial interests of hospitals and doctors are not inte- 
grated. The majority of medical specialists have an independent contrac- 
tor status and are paid on a fee for service basis. They can combine 
ambulant practice with hospital care. Hospital budgets, which were intro- 
duced in the early 19805, are too low to pay for all expenditures. A variable 
part of the hospital income comes from deductions from medical incomes. 
In some hospitals, the determination of the deduction from medical 
specialists’ incomes is the main subject of debate between the manage- 
ment and the medical council. In these places, instead of furthering the 
integration of medical specialists into the hospital, the medical council 
acts more as a medical union defending the economic interests of hospital 
doctors against the management. Second, the 1987 Hospital Law incor- 
porated the Law of 1967 on the Practice of Medicine. This law confirmed 
the legal monopoly of medical doctors and specified the right to diagnos- 
tic and therapeutic freedom and the safeguarding of medical confiden- 
tiality. The final judge in these matters is the Order of Physicians, a 
state-sanctioned, disciplinary council of which membership is compulsory 
for all practising physicians.* In other words, responsibility for hospital 
matters is the responsibility of hospital management but in the case of 
medical practice doctors can always invoke their professional autonomy 
to protect their power and by so doing limit the boundaries for change. 
Third, the Hospital Law is short on detail with regard to cooperation 
between doctors and managers. Many problems have had to be solved at 
the hospital level, which has led to a great deal of conflict as well as to 
great variability in hospital organization and quality. Furthermore, legal 
regulations with respect to dealing with problem doctors in hospitals are 
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minimal. Only in extreme circumstances is it possible for legal sanctions, 
such as dismissal, to be applied. Finally, as a federal country Belgium has 
a complicated division of power. The Hospital Law is a federal law but 
the development of quality assurance in care institutions is a task belong- 
ing to the regions. This has greatly complicated the situation. 

Belgium is still a long way from high modernism in the government of 
medicine (see Moran, 2004: 31-6). Nevertheless, since 2000 there has been 
a small explosion of regulatory agencies. A precursor of sorts was a decree 
on quality assurance in care institutions, mainly directed at organizational 
quality, enacted in Flanders in 1997. Considered too bureaucratic (i.e. more 
form filling with often no clear improvement in the quality of service to 
the patient), it was replaced in 2003 (Nys et al., 2004). The weakly perform- 
ing Service for Medical Control within the Health Insurance System was 
reformed in 2002 with a growing emphasis on the development of 
consumption profiles, performance indicators, guidelines and account- 
ability (Schepers et al., 2004). Also in the same year, a National Council 
for Quality Promotion was set up in order to develop guidelines and 
performance indicators against which doctors themselves and others 
could assess their performance. In 2001, the Belgian branch of the Centre 
for Evidence-based Medicine (CEBAM) started its activities. In 2003, a 
Federal Centre of Expertise in Health Care was established. Finally, in 
2003 a Royal Decree on patients” rights obliged hospitals to organize a 
complaints procedure and the appointment of an ombudsman. 

In general, Belgium /Flanders has few national clinical and quality stan- 
dards. Published empirical evidence about the activities of these new 
agencies is scarce or non-existent. Moreover, they have little relevance for 
the issue of problem doctors. But it is clear that at the governmental level 
there is an identified need to make doctors more accountable. 


A Non-Random Selection of Two Large, 
High-Quality Hospitals 


Two large hospitals (about 800 beds) were studied, one from the public 
and one from the non-profit private sector. Both hospitals are training 
hospitals. There are many similarities between the two in that both aim 
to establish maximum integration between medical and organizational 
policies. Both recognize that they are legally and organizationally respon- 
sible for the quality of clinical services delivered and that the scope of 
that responsibility is growing. Both are introducing new measures such 
as incident reporting and clinical pathways, although the two differ in the 
emphasis on traditional or more modern management-driven measures 
of accountability. In respect of the control of doctors, both emphasize self- 
regulation. However, the hospitals are different in important respects to 
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do with the subject of this article. One of the hospitals has more conflict 
than the other for reasons that are partly to do with past history. Of great 
importance are the structure of the hospital, the composition of the 
management team and its relation with the medical council, and particu- 
larly the hospital culture. 

In what I would call the new management structure (NMS) hospital ? 
the structure based upon distinctions between services had been dis- 
mantled and instead patient-focus was made the organizing principle. 
Seven multidisciplinary patient programmes were being directed by a 
part-time clinical coordinator (who is at the same time medical head of a 
clinical speciality) and a full-time programme manager. The emphasis was 
on decentralization and the integration of medical doctors in the day-to- 
day management at various levels of the organization? 

It was not clear how many doctors opposed the structural reforms and 
wanted to return to the old system. The chair of the medical council made 
it clear that many doctors were unsatisfied with the new structure. 
Medical professional expertise was an essential aspect of the hospital's 
management of health risks but its regulation required that clinicians 
engaged in their own surveillance and self-management. The large patient 
programmes were still composed of the mono-disciplinary clinical 
specialities or associations. These associations formed an economic unit 
but were, at the same time, the basic unit of self-regulation. Common or 
conflicting economic interests, personal antagonisms and so on immedi- 
ately affected the self-regulatory capacity of the association. In other 
words, despite the structural reforms, a feature from the past was still 
present. It should be noted that many associations function well and can 
be relied upon to regulate themselves, but examples were given of small 
associations consisting of a few doctors who were not on speaking terms. 
There was fierce competition among some doctors, which did not contrib- 
ute to good working practice. Even in the larger, better structured associ- 
ations, the well-known professional reflex of protecting one another was 
present. Hospital management was well aware of this, yet, despite great 
efforts, did not know what was going on in the medical circles and conse- 
quently was unable to bring together the hard evidence necessary to make 
a case against a problem doctor. Management was hopeful that instru- 
ments to measure the quality of medical care could still eventually change 
the balance of medical-managerial power in this respect. It must be 
emphasized that self-regulation by doctors was considered to be import- 
ant by the management. Some of the new instruments — such as a patient 
and general practitioner questionnaire, information on waiting times, a 
balanced scorecard, the patient complaints procedure — were presented 
first and foremost as instruments to promote and support that self- 
regulation. The emphasis by management was on trust but, if necessary, 
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management control models, based on more explicit forms of rationality, 
were in place. According to one of the respondents, there was no culture 
of openness in the hospital. Given the atmosphere of conflict, doctors felt 
that these procedures would also be used as instruments to control and 
to direct. Latterly, the relationships between medical specialists and 
hospital management deteriorated because, among other things, the 
management would like the right to dismiss doctors in proven cases of 
incompetence. Hence, when professionalism was used in this hospital it 
was a concept with a double meaning: an instrument of (external) occu- 
pational control — still under construction — and a traditional instrument 
of self-regulation. Target-setting, standardization and emphasis on 
accountability were all seen as managerial instruments in a setting where 
an important group of doctors were obstructing hospital policy. 

The second hospital was different in important ways. First, the de facto 
decision-making structure was altogether different. Key figures, such as 
the general manager — who was a medical doctor — the chief physician and 
the chair of the medical council, were working closely together. There was 
no open conflict between the hospital staff and its representative medical 
council on the one hand, and the management on the other. A greater 
measure of trust prevailed in the relationship between doctors and 
management. A second important difference concerned the composition 
of the medical associations. In the second medical management (MM) 
hospital, the large associations — for example internal medicine or surgery 
— were prominent. What is probably even more important within these 
larger associations is the redistribution of hospital fees so that the medical 
specialists earning less because of the illogical remuneration system of the 
Belgian health insurance system (such as the oncologists, for example) 
received the same income as their fellow colleagues in the association. The 
larger associations were therefore more homogeneous economically than 
the medical programmes or partnerships in the NMS hospital and this 
could have positively influenced the self-regulatory activities of the associ- 
ations in this hospital. Medical integration seemed to be a feature in this 
second hospital. Third, this medical management integration excluded 
others, in particular nurses and other health staff. There were no medical 
unions in the hospital but nurses’ unions were militant. Although the situ- 
ation had improved, the nurses resented the fact that they felt inadequately 
informed about what happened to malfunctioning doctors. All the respon- 
dents in the interviews — many with experience in other hospitals — empha- 
sized the culture of openness in this second (MM) hospital. There was a 
long tradition of reporting medical errors, a tradition that was encouraged 
by management and the medical council and supported by nurses. 

In the next section, 1 return to the issue of problem doctors. How are 
problem doctors defined and dealt with at the hospital level? What are 
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the key actors' views about the ability and willingness of doctors to super- 
vise and regulate the practices of their colleagues? Is the existing system 
of professional self-regulation adequate? Can it be trusted? 


Problem Doctors: A Definitional Issue 


Problem doctors were perceived in the study mainly as doctors whose 
medical knowledge or skills are poor in comparison with their peers, and 
doctors whose personalities and personal behaviour are problematic in the 
work environment. Other problems (such as substance abuse, physical or 
mental illness) were mentioned occasionally but because solutions here 
were available these did not figure prominently as problem doctors. 
Ageing was considered to be a problem. In the NMS hospital, all the 
problem doctors were seen to be in their late forties or fifties. Presumably 
this indicated that not only their medical qualities but also their defence 
of traditional structures and practices made them less popular with 
management. In the MM hospital, an example was given of an elderly 
doctor who was taking up too much time in the operating theatre and his 
immediate colleagues complained about the financial consequences of his 
behaviour for the association. Sometimes doctors combined excellent 
medical expertise with an infuriating personality and behaviour. As excel- 
lent practitioners they were not incompetent and they were an important 
source of income for the hospital, but they caused daily frustration. Other 
problems included rudeness, frequency of error, perceived unwillingness 
to learn from mistakes and poor quality of interpersonal relationships. And 
even in cases of incompetence a final outcome was far from clear, in that 
external expert witnesses did not necessarily share the management defi- 
nition of problem doctor. In one court case, the problem doctor had been 
exonerated by the court and: ‘he returned to the hospital and behaved like 
god’. It was also said that if the financial situation of a hospital was not 
secure then a court procedure could turn out to be very costly and could 
also (negatively) affect the management position vis-a-vis the medical 
council. To trust or not to trust, to risk or not to risk, to be able to substan- 
tiate claims or not, seemed to be common problems of management in 
both hospitals. And management was in a weaker position than hospital 
doctors. In both hospitals, attention was drawn to the circumstances in 
which errors and accidents could happen, which included organizational 
problems, fatigue and personal problems, the importance of mitigating 
circumstances, and so on. Reporting problems immediately, interacting 
with patients and their families in proper ways, and learning from experi- 
ence were considered to be acceptable behaviour. 

It is striking to note that in the MM hospital, medical problems seemed 
to be better under control than in the NMS hospital. Doctors — certainly 
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when they acted in unison — could deal with medical problems. In the 
NMS hospital, emphasis was put on support as well as reporting and 
control. But it was clear that in the end the NMS management considered 
itself unable to control medical expertise directly. 


Dealing with Problem Doctors 


The number of ‘real’ problem doctors was considered to be very small in 
both hospitals. Although the respondents differed in their estimations, an 
average of five doctors each out of respectively 170 (NMS) and 140 (MM) 
medical specialists was mentioned. However, more doctors were labelled 
dysfunctional and were considered to be a nuisance within the organiz- 
ation. They were coaxed and pressed into better behaviour. But it is not 
at all clear how many doctors were involved in this second category, apart 
from the fact that it was still a minority. In both hospitals, self-regulation 
through informal networks was considered to be the most important and 
effective instrument to control problem doctors. Work colleagues were the 
most likely to see poor practices first and informal colleague networks 
were the first line of control. 

In both hospitals, management was well aware that units or associ- 
ations were covering up errors or mistakes and did not deal adequately 
with poor practice. But there were differences. In the NMS hospital, where 
large multidisciplinary programmes or units were made up of smaller 
mono-disciplinary economic units or associations, probably the majority 
of these associations worked well and were in competition to deliver high 
standards of care (and to earn higher fees). This was not always the case, 
however. Itwas claimed that a few doctors were boycotted by their associ- 
ation and worked on their own. These doctors were considered problem- 
atic but except in cases of gross negligence or error there were few 
mechanisms to tackle this. Increasing pressure, for example, talking to 
them, sending letters of warning by registered mail, letting them know 
that management was informed, that the problem doctor was being 
watched and in some cases threats of legal action and dismissal were used 
but it was exceptional that a doctor was dismissed. A second, more hidden 
line of control was an informal mechanism of threatening to withhold 
some favour or privilege. Doctors who continued with their uncoopera- 
tive behaviour could lose out on favours, such as beds, subsidies, or 
priority in the handling of cases. These control mechanisms were 
mentioned explicitly by the lay staff in the NMS hospital. But as such, 
they seem rather universal mechanisms of control and not typical of 
hospitals. 

In the MM hospital, problems were probably either covered up (this 
was mentioned in particular by the non-medical respondents) or relatively 
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quickly delegated to management so it was no longer the association's 
but the management's problem. Management then handled the problem 
in close collaboration with the medical council. Doctors controlled the 
review mechanisms and this enhanced the legitimacy of the procedures. 
They did not resort to boycott at this hospital. 

During an introductory meeting at this hospital a memo on “Quality 
Problems of Physicians: Policy and Problems’ was handed to the research 
team. This memo stressed the importance of traditional instruments of 
quality assurance in the hospital: working in associations (the most 
important quality instrument), head-hunting, full-time work in the 
hospital, teaching capacity and multidisciplinary work. However, a more 
formal and systematic approach was also seen to be needed (for example 
participation in clinical pathways, the development of quality indicators 
— still in its early stages — and more statistical information). New instru- 
ments had been recently introduced, such as incident reporting. With 
respect to problem doctors, two instruments were mentioned in particu- 
lar, one was internal medical / hospital audit and the second was a formal- 
ized complaints procedure (since 2003 obligatory for all hospitals). The 
term audit is misleading in this case, however. What is meant is a 
procedure in case of problems by an audit commission composed of 
doctors (the chair of the medical council, chief physician, general manager 
and experts of the same or adjacent discipline). The audit commission is 
set up by the board of directors after consultation with the medical 
council. In the audit procedure, statistical information (where available 
and reliable) as well as interviews with doctors, nurses and technicians 
are used. A confidential report is written. In case of serious errors, the 
procedure will be continued. The final report then goes to the board of 
directors, which can request advice from the medical council. Finally 
action, such as dismissal or restriction of activities, can be taken. A second 
procedure for problem doctors is a patient complaints procedure. The 
complaints committee is composed of the chair of the medical council, 
the chief physician, the general manager (doctor) and the legal director. 
In these cases, the investigation comes to an end if and when the 
complainant decides to go to court. Apparently, doctors have difficulty 
with the complaints procedure, and in particular, the possibility of being 
interviewed by the commission. 

In the MM hospital, these procedures are dominated by a small circle 
of medical professionals. In both systems, the general manager, the chief 
physician and the chair of the medical council are involved, even in the 
new complaints procedure. Trust within this circle seems to be high, which 
is advantageous to the hospital as a whole. The biggest problems 
mentioned by interview respondents were the juridical implications (in 
particular the liability of the members involved in these procedures and 
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of the hospital as a whole) of the new procedures. As one respondent 
jokingly remarked: “our next associate needs to come from the legal 
profession’. 

À problem for both hospitals is the reliance on trust and self-regulation. 
At the same time the management is aware that a small minority's behav- 
lour in this regard is dysfunctional and that in order to detect and correct 
this minority, there is a risk that existing trust and self-regulation will be 
badly affected. If distrust becomes dominant then this could worsen the 
problem. Informal regulation works best and the question is how far one 
needs to go with the standardization of behaviour. 


Conclusion 


This article addresses the question of the formal and informal control of 
problem doctors in two Belgian/Flemish hospitals. It is part of an 
exploratory study into the formal and informal mechanisms of self- 
regulation in Belgium. The problem is important because these doctors 
can cause serious harm even though the number of ‘real’ problem doctors 
seems to be small. The complaint activities of the Order of Physicians, in 
particular the chances of receiving disciplinary sanctions, are very limited. 
Moreover, the sanctions are relatively mild, such as a two-week suspen- 
sion (which can easily be concealed) (Nys et al., 2004). 

The research was carried out in two of Flanders’ top hospitals, which 
differed in management structure and culture. One was closer to clinical 
governance; the other was a medically led hospital. In the NMS hospital, 
there was more perceived conflict as far as doctors were concerned. A 
culture of openness characterized the MM hospital more than the NMS 
hospital. Both hospitals stressed the importance of self-regulation by the 
profession. Partly under external pressure, new instruments to control 
clinical quality were developed. In the NMS hospital, the emphasis was 
more on measurable quality; in the MM hospital, traditional instruments 
were still more prominent. The unique constellation of power in the MM 
hospital undoubtedly gave more power to the hospital management and 
one can assume that it had more influence to implement policies, includ- 
ing to redefine the many facets of medical power in the hospital, includ- 
ing the control of problem doctors. In the NMS hospital, a dynamic 
management is active in building up a countervailing power against the 
entrenched positions of doctors but is acutely aware of its dependence on 
the doctors. 

It is striking that in new reform proposals for Belgian hospitals there 
is a tendency to give more power to management in order to control 
medical practice and to reduce variations in standards of clinical care by 
identifying clinicians who are performing poorly and encouraging those 
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who are mediocre to aspire to better practice. Professional self-regulation 
is considered to be where professionals have the ability to set their own 
standards of professional practice, conduct and discipline. However, in 
order to justify this freedom and to maintain patient trust, “professionals 
must be openly accountable for the standards they set and the way these 
are enforced’ (Flynn, 2004: 13). 


Notes 


1. It must be added that the role of the Order of Physicians in practice is far less 
important than the law suggests. It is more a symbolic safeguard of professional 
self-regulation and autonomy (Nys et al., 2002). 

2. The new structure is probably best compared with the clinical governance 
structure in the UK. The concept of clinical governance emphasizes that the 
responsibility of the board and the hospital management for the quality of 
clinical care has to be shared with the clinicians. This effectively ends the separ- 
ation of strategic and financial decision-making from clinical decisions (Ong 
and Schepers, 1999). 

3. These associations have the same functions as the Dutch maatschappen — a part- 
nership in which formal financial arrangements have been made. 
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abstract: More and more professionals are being put under intense pressure by 
markets and organizations to achieve ‘economization’ of their field of activity. The 
new discourse of professionalism and the managerial norms that characterize it 
illustrate these pressures. Despite this evolution, which jeopardizes the autonomy 
of professions as an alternative form of coordination of economic activities to that 
of markets and organizations, some professional groups still seek to achieve the 
status of a self-regulated profession or at least some of the advantages of it. The 
case of industrial designers and landscape designers, as shown in this article, 
however, bears testimony that these pressures for economization have had a 
strong effect on the evolution of the discourse of these professionals and of their 
representatives seeking recognition. The economic benefits of the professional 
work for both clients and employers as well as for society as a whole now consti- 
tute a key theme in this discourse. However, the case of architects, an old 
profession already quite well protected, shows how dangerous it can be to 
maintain a traditional discourse without adapting it to new requirements from 
the professionals’ partners in economic life. 


keywords: architects + designers + professional autonomy + professional 
discourse + professionalism + professionalization + state regulation + training 


Professionalization used to be a central theme of the sociology of 
professions. It continues but there are now other questions for researchers. 
This is easy to understand, looking at the new discourse of professional- 
ism now emphasized, as Evetts shows in her introductory article to this 
monograph issue. The discourse of professionalism, very much inspired 
by managerial values, puts emphasis on the increasing supremacy of 
markets and organizations over professions, who are less and less able to 
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maintain their autonomy as an alternative form of coordination of 
economic activities. However, some professional groups still seek to 
achieve the status of a self-regulated profession, or at least some of the 
advantages of it. And some of them do so by claiming a creative activity, 
despite the fact that this seems very far from what markets and hier- 
archical organizations demand more and more insistently: namely 
accountability for the work done and the way it is done. 

French industrial designers and landscape designers are two such 
examples. For several years, they have been doing much to interest the 
state and they are indeed gaining advantages that, without speaking of 
full professionalization, are crucial enough to demonstrate that their 
discourse is effective. Examples include: the promotion by the state of 
their activities, official export assistance, the recognition of a “Professional 
Qualification Office’ and the organization of an integrated training 
system taking into account the demands of the professionals in order to 
strengthen their collective reputation. These issues are as important for 
the practitioner as getting the market formally protected from competi- 
tion, as these controls have an effect on the balance between the supply 
and the demand for their services. These also illustrate the ability of these 
professions to convince the state to modify the market's rules. 

These professional groups are therefore a puzzle. Are they an excep- 
tion to the economic pressure that is affecting most professional groups? 
Or, despite the paradox, can the way they are seeking recognition illus- 
trate the general changes professions are experiencing, which Evetts iden- 
tifies as: substitution of organizational and managerial for professional 
values, rationalizations and increasing managerial control? To answer 
these questions, 1 compare two “new” professions (industrial and land- 
scape designers) with an “old” one, similar in many respects: architecture.? 
Landscape designers and industrial designers both consider architects as 
a model for their own organizations and discourses (Champy, 2000). But 
for historical reasons, architecture, landscape design and industrial design 
are in very different situations. 


Unequal Professionalization in the Three 
Occupatlons 


The practice of architecture has been protected in France since the 1977 
Bill on Architecture, like in other countries, even though this Bill does not 
provide complete protection from competition by decorators, town 
planners, engineers, constructors, etc.2 But landscape designers and 
industrial designers did not enjoy such protection until these occupations 
began to put pressure on the state for policies to promote their interests. 
They created professional associations to do this lobbying: 450 landscape 
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designers (out of approximately 1500) belong to the Fédération Française 
du Paysage (FFP — French Union of Landscape Designers), formed in 1986. 
In 1993, this association secured legislation that controlled the quality of 
landscapes in town centres and country planning policies. The association 
is now claiming official recognition of titles offered by six training schools 
and the creation of a Professional Qualification Office. The lobbying 
undertaken by landscape designers also resulted in the ministry in charge 
of environment and planning initiating discussion about the identity and 
the mission of landscape designers, the coherence of the training, the rules 
of public commissions and the payment of landscape designers working 
for the state. 

The Fédération Française de Design (FFD — French Union of Design- 
ers) is involved in the same kind of activities but it is more difficult for 
this association because it represents four professions that had been organ- 
ized before it was created.* The aims of the collective action need to be 
distinguished according to which profession. For example, the industrial 
designers (which are the specific focus here) created a Professional Qualifi- 
cation Office, unlike others in this group. Generally, designers have looked 
to the state to regulate their training and promote their activity. 

The differences between the three professional occupations considered 
here make their comparison particularly interesting. Three questions are 
addressed. First, can we explain the atypical ability of two of these 
professions to gain new control without succumbing to the general substi- 
tution of values that the discourse of professionalism reveals? Second, does 
the control they gain or seek to gain enable these groups to escape the 
generally increasing demand for accountability? Third, how do the 
developments described here alter the relationships between professionals 
and clients, especially concerning trust? As we are dealing with attempts 
to professionalize, 1 present the resources and arguments each profession 
uses to this purpose, focusing successively on three themes many authors 
put at the centre of professionalization: training, social utility of practice 
and disinterestedness (Freidson, 1986; Paradeise, 1985). In so doing, the 
increasing influence of the values of management on professional 
discourses is revealed. 


Positions, Resources and Discourses of the Three 
Professlonal Groups 
Training 
Architects, the oldest of the three professions, have the best organized 
training system, at least as far as formal rules are concerned. Listed 


schools award the title that allows the fully qualified architect to register 
with an official regional association and from there be commissioned for 
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the design of buildings. The 1977 Bill on Architecture (Champy, 2001) 
secured this practice monopoly. This official and formal organization of 
practice gives the profession defined borders and protects it from outside 
competition, at least for these commissions. 

The control of the other two professions” training systems is more diffi- 
cult, as the title is not protected. Landscape designers have however 
managed to control the training system by listing six specific schools 
awarding the title of landscape designer. This recognition by the Fédéra- 
tion Française du Paysage is enough to distinguish the training given by 
these schools and to establish an unofficial but efficient market shelter. 
The list of schools is a quality label used by clients who, being mainly 
public institutions, are able to be well informed. Landscape designers 
thereby manage to control access to the title, and this control helps 
promote the image of an activity that requires high education. 

Despite the efforts of the Fédération Française de Design and of other 
professional associations, the situation is more confused for designers. 
Only a minority of designers have a specialized training: according to the 
EFD, approximately 27 percent took their initial training in a design school 
and 25 percent followed a complementary training or a continuing 
education in design. Moreover, schools giving a diploma of industrial 
design after a five-year course, as for example the Ecole Nationale 
Supérieure de Création Industrielle (ENSCI - College for Industrial 
Design), are in competition with numerous short-course schools. These 
prevent quantitative control of the supply of work and endanger the image 
of the occupation. The FED and the Union Frangaise des Designers Indus- 
triels (UFDI — French Union of Industrial Designers) look to the state to 
regulate access to the title of industrial designer through the creation of 
‘thresholds of professionalism’. The creation of a Professional Qualification 
Office for Industrial Designers, whose members must have been trained 
for at least four years, introduced a visible distinction into the market. 

50 the three educational systems are unequally institutionalized and 
controlled. Comparing the training content leads to a different outcome. 
The case of architects shows that controlling the training institutions does 
not guarantee clarity of what needs to be learned. Since the collapse of 
the system inherited from the Academy, after the events of May 1968, 
architects have never succeeded in giving a clear definition of what 
should be taught in architectural schools. One consequence has been 
endless debates between two orientations: to reinforce the handing down 
of more or less objective disciplinary knowledge useful in architectural 
practice (for example constructive techniques, resistance of materials, art 
history, etc.) or to focus on the design process, in a creative, unformal- 
ized and personal face-to-face relationship between teacher and pupils, 
as was done in the Beaux-Arts tradition until 1968. These logics are 
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complementary in practice yet the successive attempts of reform in one 
direction or the other show that they are most often thought of as contra- 
dictory. These tensions weaken the profession's control over the training. 
_ Landscape designers manage rather better than architects to define the 

content taught in their several schools, despite the lack of official 
professional control on the training. The training was more recently 
reorganized and throughout it is close to the project that led to the Ecole 
Nationale Supérieure du Paysage de Versailles (ENSP — College for Land- 
scape Design). But landscape designers took some of their ideas from the 
experience of architects and the result is the same tension between two 
logics. Some landscape designers insist on the specificity of the vegetal 
material on which they work and the objective knowledge it requires. 
Others emphasize the design process. 

The proliferation of short-term training courses handicaps industrial 
designers more than the content of training programmes. The heterogene- 
ity of the training levels is more critical, as far as professionalization or 
reputation are concerned, than the heterogeneity of the training given in 
schools of the same level. But both issues are interconnected: designers 
have an institutional problem because their title is not protected; and 
before protecting it they must define the training's content. The FED is 
working on this definition and has already proposed a series of disciplines 
with which any designer should be familiar. These include marketing, 
project management, study of materials and creative design processes. It 
uses the proximity of design with industry and commerce to differenti- 
ate itself from art even if it has the same difficulties in formalizing the 
content of the teaching. 

None of the three professions seeks to fully formalize the knowledge 
that is to be used in its activity, as sociological theory about ‘profession- 
alized professions” implies (Freidson, 1986; Paradeise, 1985). Value is 
given to self-expression and most professionals refuse the idea of system- 
atic knowledge formalization, which makes the standardization of 
training content difficult. There is, however, one further difference: indus- 
trial designers put marketing and project management at the centre of 
their training. This is not enough to explain the unequal ability of the 
three professions to defend their market positions, in a context where 
economic values are more and more tyrannical. But it is already a sign 
that managerial values are penetrating the strategy of professional groups 
seeking recognition. 


The Social Utility of Professlonal Practice 

Here the differences between the three professions are more obvious. 
Architects are promoting a conception of architectural quality that is 
mainly their own construction and separate from social needs. In contrast, 
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the two other professional discourses include both new social needs as 
well as economic constraints. 


Architects. In France, the justification for protectionism given by most 
architects and by their professional associations is that they are the only 
professionals who defend what they call ‘architectural quality’. Architec- 
tural quality includes not only technical or constructive quality (function- 
ality and strength) for which engineers also have suitable skills and 
knowledge, but also formal aesthetic qualities that give the work most of 
its interest — at least according to architects. This conception puts architec- 
ture clearly in the field of art work. It is possible also to give another defi- 
nition of architectural practice, in which social problems and political 
choices would play a bigger part. This conception of architecture is rare in 
France, although it is included in the US (Dutton and Hurst Mann, 1996). 
This distinctive feature of the dominant architectural discourse in 
France originates in history. In the early part of their history, architects 
were sponsored by the monarchy and nobility and seldom felt it necess- 
ary to anticipate public demands, or to modify their practice according 
to social needs. This was not deemed to be necessary either to give legit- 
imacy to their work or to conquer new markets, as other professions need 
to do (Abbott, 1988). Missed opportunities have dominated the past two 
centuries for this profession, perhaps too confident in its sponsors and 
too committed to prestigious architecture. During the 19th century, as 
hygiene developed as a field of research, urban questions became more 
and more connected to health concerns. But these issues were too far 
removed from what the Beaux-Arts training prepared architects to do, 
and few architects contributed in this debate, leaving it to doctors and 
engineers (Bourdelais, 2001). At the beginning of the 20th century, archi- 
tects were not very much involved in discussions about social housing, 
which first developed as a private initiative (the 1905 Rothschild Foun- 
dation competition for low-cost housing) and then, with the participation 
of the state, the Bonnevay and Loucheur Bills stimulated subsidized 
housing construction (Dumont, 1991). After the Second World War, when 
public housing construction became massive, architects fully benefited, 
but without taking much account of the future tenants’ needs, and for this 
they have been much criticized. This history, and especially the last part 
of it, did much to promote the public distrust of architects in France. 
Some of these missed opportunities helped competition to develop. The 
beginnings of the urban profession, at the beginning of the 20th century 
(Gaudin, 1987; Champy, 2000), were primarily due to a few architects being 
aware of the social problems that urbanization brought to the suburbs. But 
when these still marginal initiatives led to the founding of urban training 
programmes, sociologists and geographers were more involved than most 
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architects. Very soon, these competitors developed into an urban special- 
ist group, independent from architects, which deprived architects of a juris- 
diction of work for which they had been in a very good position. Later, 
other mistakes were made as, when in the preparation for the 1977 legis- 
lation on architecture, architects did not make a claim to have renovation, 
which was less prestigious than the design of new buildings, included in 
their practice monopoly. A few years later, renovation became the greatest 
part of building activity, which was of benefit to decorators. 

French architects are now exploring new themes to draw to the atten- 
tion of the public and the state: for example sustainable development and 
security (‘Espace et sécurité”, 1999). But these initiatives make little 
impression on the professional discourse and the practice of most archi- 
tects. The definition of architectural quality, built throughout their history, 
remains the main justification for hanging on to old state-delivered advan- 
tages and claiming new ones. This definition is occupation-specific and 
even mysterious to many people in France, and is becoming harder to 
legitimize. Hence the difficulties architects encounter in defending their 
arrangements and practices. 


Landscape Designers. Landscape designers organized themselves as a 
professional occupation mainly during the 1960s. In order to gain recog- 
nition from the state, they profited from their increasing concern for the 
environment, which other professions had neglected (Dubost, 1983). 
Where town planners were committed to technical and regulatory 
practice, and architects to the architectural object and not the site, land- 
scape designers opted to look at the context and situation. As heirs to 
horticulturists and as specialists in vegetal material, they emphasized 
their ability to bring life to sites and accused other professions of design- 
ing rigid projects. 

Four themes appear constantly in the discourse of landscape design- 
ers. The most frequently cited is sustainable development. Others are the 
equity-oriented restructuring of deprived areas, the quality of space and 
the memory of space. The quality of space is as vague a notion as ‘archi- 
tectural quality”. But the discourse of landscape designers is very differ- 
ent. Not only is it connected to social needs but it also emphasizes the 
economic issues of the quality of space in a country where tourism is a 
major economical and employment activity. The concern for the quality 
of space also took advantage of the idea of the leisure society. Historical 
references are often used, but the connection with present-day economic 
issues is prominent (Donadieu, 1999). 


Industrial Designers. Industrial designers” arguments owe even more to 
economic issues. As they design industrial objects to be sold in the market, 
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it is more critical for them to be able to convince commercial and indus- 
trial companies rather than a non-professional public or the state. And 
when they need to address the state, their main argument is the economic 
benefit that their work brings to the nation. 

The prevailing theme is competitiveness. According to the UFDI design 
costs less than what designers call ‘non-design’. The issue is even greater 
for those who export. The work of a designer increases the firm's income 
in three ways. The first is the increase in productivity through the 
designer’s knowledge of materials, ergonomics and production tech- 
niques. Second, the designer increases the sales through the attractiveness 
of the product; designers call this increase in the “product-capital' of the 
firm. The third benefit is coherent communication, which improves the 
image of the company and motivates its workers. These arguments, and 
mainly the first one, show that industrial designers can claim to be central 
actors in a rationalization process of industrial work (Evetts, this issue, 
pp. 513-31). 

The same arguments can be used when speaking to representatives of 
the state but here other benefits also apply. If design helps with exports 
then the state is interested. Moreover, design improves the image of 
France in the world and has diffuse effects, symbolic and economic, that 
go much further than the exports of the firms in which designers work. 
Designers’ work, they argue, brings massive job creation to France. No 
professional group has gone further than industrial designers in promot- 
ing the idea that art is useful to industry.” 

Unlike the comparison between the three training systems, the compari- 
son between the discourses on social utility sheds light on the unequal 
capacity of the three professions to defend their interests and construct 
professionalism from within the group. Landscape designers and indus- 
trial designers make more efforts than architects to be convincing about 
their social and economic utility. Economic and managerial themes are 
central in the arguments of industrial designers, even if the claim for 
creativity is also present. Investigating the regulation of their practice will 
assist further in the comparison and address the issues of trust and 
accountability of work. 


Service, Disinterestedness and Effective 
Autonomy: The Question of Trust 


To achieve autonomy, a professional group must convince the state and 
the public that its members will use its autonomy in the interest of the 
client, the general interest or both: legitimacy assumes that practitioners 
will not profit in an opportunistic way from the power they are given. 
Some professional groups have found original solutions to this problem.$ 
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The formation of a professional association to control its members' activi- 
ties is one solution. But this solution also implies that the group will have 
enough autonomy to resist economic pressures that could be to the dis- 
advantage of their clients. The discourse of professionalism as used by 
managers is attractive and appealing (Evetts, this issue, pp. 513-31) but 
it demonstrates an increase in economic pressure that is often conflicting 
with the service aspects of professional work, and an organizational call 
for accountability often results in the standardization of work. New and 
existing occupational groups might be seduced by this discourse or not 
but this does not alter the problem: if professional groups do not want to 
or cannot resist the increasing economic pressures, then they are very 
likely to lose the public’s trust. 

These difficulties take a different form for each profession studied here, 
because of differences in the markets where they work and in their 
relationships with clients. Unlike architects, landscape designers and 
industrial designers are very seldom in direct contact with the final users 
of their products. The questions of trust in the relationship between 
professionals and clients and of accountability are addressed in a very 
different way. 

Industrial designers are employed by companies and take part in the 
creation of mass-produced objects sold to unknown clients. They do not 
face directly the demands of individual clients and there is no problem 
of consumers’ trust. However, their discourse emphasizes their ability to 
represent the clients’ point of view and help the firm to come up to clients’ 
expectations. The seduction of well-designed objects can also be mislead- 
ing, as when the designer gives a product an attractive appearance, for 
instance of stability (Dubuisson and Hennion, 1996), which is not main- 
tained. This ability to mislead is, as in marketing, part of occupational 
know-how. The need to adhere to industrial goals might therefore bring 
mistrust in the longer term. 

In the relationship with the employer or producer of the designed 
objects, opportunistic behaviours are very unlikely, because the evalu- 
ation of the product is easy: if the product is not sold, and if the indus- 
trial designer is considered responsible, then the job is endangered. 
Practitioner-employer relations are regulated therefore by both labour 
and goods markets. These professionals are permanently accountable. 

The client of an architect or a landscape designer is likely to see the 
professional perhaps only once and cannot react to bad work by bringing 
the collaboration to an end. The problem of regulation is therefore a real 
one. It is however different for both professions. 

Approximately 85 percent of the orders given to landscape designers 
come from public institutions, i.e. local authorities and state administra- 
tions.” The work is concerned with public spaces (for instance a park, or 
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a new railway) and users will be both numerous and occasional. The place 
might attract or please but it is unlikely to provoke explicit reactions of 
complaint. Moreover, as clients are most often big administrations, able 
to collect the information they need to make their choice, they risk 
disappointment less than other clients. The issue for the landscape 
designer is therefore to please the administration they work for and, if 
trying to gain visibility, the specialized critics. The public is not usually 
an issue. 

Things are very different in the field of architecture where the contact 
with the users of the building is often direct. Here tension is very likely 
between what clients or users or both expect and what architects want to 
do. Because of the criteria of “architectural quality”, the reputation of archi- 
tects is more dependent on the critics and the formal quality of the build- 
ings they design rather than the functional qualities or the way they 
modify the site. The commitment of architects to their own conception of 
quality still outweighs the public interest in their practice. Moreover, the 
taste of architects is often far from what the public, or generally speaking 
non-specialists of architecture, can accept (Champy, 1998). 

The architectural profession has not got a very good reputation in 
France. One consequence is that commissioners often introduce competi- 
tion in the division of labour by the participation of other professionals 
such as landscape designers, colour specialists, engineers and acous- 
ticians. Moreover, their work is subject to the increasing constraints of 
proliferating technical quality norms and urban regulations (Champy, 
2001). The scope for creative work is sometimes very narrow. A lack of 
trust is not the only explanation for these changes but it is a part. 


Conclusion: New Professionalism and the 
Discourses of Professlonalization 


The development of landscape design and industrial design in France is 
a puzzle: these groups seek to professionalize and succeed in strengthen- 
ing their positions, though the general trend is more towards depro- 
fessionalization and submission to the values of markets and organizations. 
At the same time, architects, whose activity is a model for the two other 
groups, face increasing difficulties in adapting to new demands, and 
maintaining legitimacy based on their social utility, which fewer and 
fewer people understand. The comparison between their teaching systems 
gives no convincing explanation of these different developments. 

The importance of economic influences in the discourse of the 
professions of design, and especially in the case of industrial designers is 
obvious. Unlike architects, industrial designers do not defend an 
autonomous and somewhat abstract definition of the quality of what they 
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do, but seek to convince employers that their work can bring large 
economic benefits. Their own arguments are therefore fully compatible 
with the new discourse of professionalism as used by managers and 
employers. Things are more ambivalent in the case of landscape design- 
ers: they have not fully limited their activities to economic goals. Never- 
theless, economic themes are very much present when they try to justify 
the need for more concern for natural and built landscapes. 

In general, this does not generate the tensions with the public and the 
mistrust that other professions have experienced when they submit to 
economic constraints. In fact, there is little contact with any public, and 
this helps to explain why industrial designers adopt market goals so 
easily, for example in the inclusion of marketing in their training. To 
directly orientate their activity to their markets was probably the only 
way they could improve their bargaining position. 

These groups seek to strengthen their occupation through regulation of 
the teaching, the creation of professional associations and lobbying. To 
speak about professionalization is still appropriate, therefore. Moreover, 
they seek to promote creativity, which demands autonomy. There is an 
important difference with earlier professionalization processes, however. 
The prominence given to economic goals gives rise to an objective finan- 
cial evaluation of their work that is likely to jeopardize their claim for 
autonomy. Professionalization continues but in a form that confirms the 
increasing difficulty professions have when defending their autonomy 
from markets pressures and demands for accountability. 


Notes 


1. The ‘Offices professionnels de qualifications’ (OPQ) are professional associ- 
ations that accept members only under strict conditions of training. So they 
play a role on the market, distinguishing the professionals who fulfil these 
conditions from their less trained competitors. OPQs are recognized by the 
state. 

2. I have been conducting research on architects for a number of years. For the 
other professions, I systematically analysed the official discourses they 
produce, such as booklets written for communication or transcribed discourses 
pronounced during congresses. I also used historians’ and sociologists’ 
research devoted to these professions, and references are in the bibliography. 

3. The trend concerning French architects is rather towards deprofessionalization. 
An increasing part of building activity is made without them (presently around 
70 percent). And when an architect works on a building, that part is more and 
more restricted by increasing norms and by the division of labour that benefits 
other professionals: landscape designers, colour specialists and above all 
engineers (Champy, 2001). 

4. Industrial designers, graphic artists, decorators and milliners. 
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5. The cultural legacy of the Bauhaus tradition helped them to do so. Even 80 
years ago, Bauhaus artists sought a synthesis between art and industry and 
encouraged the massive penetration of art in industry. 

6. On the solution lawyers chose, see Karpik (1995). 

7. Itis otherwise elsewhere and especially in northern Europe and the UK, where 
there is more of a balance between public and private commissions. 
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abstract: This article deals with the impact of economic-orientated reforms of the 
welfare state and social administration on professional services. Trust in 
professionalism is connected with new institutional economic approaches of 
professional action. In particular, the principal-agent theory is applied to the 
relationship between social worker, social service organization and service user 
in order to concentrate on incentive-oriented problems and asymmetric infor- 
mation in trust-based performances. The main thesis proposed here says that 
professionals have dual accountabilities: they deal with two distinct principals of 
organizations. New public management approaches introduce incentive and 
sanction systems of explicit contracts between social worker and employment 
agency. Concerning the interaction between social worker and service user, there 
is a dominance of particular, social and psychic incentive and sanction systems 
of the organization based on trust. The analytical instrument ‘dual-principal- 
agent model’ demonstrates that trust — as criterion of professional practice — offers 
a new approach for shaping recommendations on the institutional level. This 
article gives an analytical and theoretical foundation for economic-orientated 
institutional ethics in the discussion of professionalism. 


keywords: agency theory + ethics of profession + new public management + 
principal-agent theory + professionalism + social services + trust 


Introduction 


This article connects two concepts: trust in professional work, and a 
discussion on professionalism in relationships between government in 
modern societies, organizations, service users and professionals. 
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First, and mainly on the macro-/meso-level, some convergence has 
visibly taken place. This coincides with the effects of economization, 
managerialism, political economics and the control of occupations and 
professions. It is claimed that currently professional work and autonomy 
are controlled and regulated less within professional groups and more 
within organizations. On the one hand, there is still regulation through 
ethics and ‘certain values” (Svensson and Evetts, 2003: 12). On the other 
hand, regulation changes from within occupational groups themselves 
and into work organizations in quasi-markets. The challenge of legitimiz- 
ing professional performance has traditionally lain between trustful 
autonomy within self-controlled professionalism and its values. “But 
values change” (Abbott, 1988: 184) and the most important value in these 
dynamics is “efficiency”. The concept of efficiency is connected with 
professional performance in two distinct ways. It is a current problem 
affecting work organizations, social management and development, but 
it is not really an accepted value in professional ethics. “These are not merely 
economic and legal issues, but also fundamental ethical issues for 
professionalism” (Preidson, 2001: 220). 

Second, on the micro-level, different approaches to professional work 
can be observed. For example, interactionists claim that professional work 
is confronted and fixated on solving paradox and dilemma situation 
problems. New dilemmas seem to be arising in economizing societies. 
Trust-based and self-regulated professional-user relationships are 
impacted under the increasing influence of economic-orientated control 
requirements ‘in management by objectives, target-setting and evaluation’ 
(Svensson and Evetts, 2003: 9). These micro-approaches show clearly that 
trust is not simply replaceable in the knowledge-based work of 
professionals. 

This article integrates “the analysis of professionalism as a discourse of 
occupational change and control’ with the increased use of trust ‘as a 
management tool in work organizations” (Evetts, 2004: 19). In this way, it 
is possible to evaluate how “trust relationships between practitioners and 
clients’ are affected ‘by organizational forms of regulation such as hier- 
archy, bureaucracy, managerialism, target-setting accountability and 
market forms of customer relations” (Evetts, 2004: 19--20). 

To discuss and evaluate economic- and management-orientated policy 
instruments on the macro-/meso-level, applied ethics can utilize the 
rational-choice approach for action theory. This is unusual in social work 
and theories of professions. But “economic man’, as a protagonist of 
rational choice, offers an alternative analytic view for the linking of micro 
and macro-/meso-levels of institutional shaping.’ In this heuristic 
approach, I connect economic modes of control, such as incentives and 
constraints, with the criteria of trust relationships within service 
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processes. In the first section I link further arguments to the “dual- 
principal-agent model’ (here referred to as DUPAM). In the second 
section, modelling trust to a rational-choice approach in DUPAM, I 
analyse the criterion function of trust. In the third section, I examine 
elements of institutional professional ethics. We can gain a new perspec- 
tive on the moral dimension and moral quality of incentive systems and 
institutions with this heuristic approach, which provides the opportunity 
to evaluate the consequences of setting incentives for service work. 


Professionals in Dual Accountabllities to 
Principals 


Micro-Foundation and Criticism of Institutional Structure 

In recent years, health care and social services have become increasingly 
influenced by economic demands and guidelines. During this time the 
professional-user relationship has been reconstructed as a principal- 
agent relationship according to agency theory (see Arrow, 1986: 1193; 
Petersen, 1993: 289; Wenger and Terberger, 1988; Williams, 1988).* Regard- 
ing the ideas of new management and contracting, it is often argued 
according to the theories of professions, that the economic approach is 
insufficient to describe or construct professional work (see Svensson and 
Evetts, 2003: 7). Profession theory and social economy seem to be allied 
paradigms, and both social service theory and economics have made 
reasonable progress in describing the link between micro-level analysis 
of individuals and meso-/macro-level studies of aggregations. Much less 
progress has been made to date, however, in linking micro- and meso- 
level analysis for practical implications and normative recommendations. 
Applied ethics, with its task of implementation, can fruitfully utilize these 
issues of social theory in their analyses. 


In the last decade the popularity of rational choice theory has extended from 
economics and political science to sociology. This expansion can be attributed 
to specific features of this approach, such as its methodological individualism, 
its potential for the micro-macro linkage, and the elegance and simplicity of 
its model of motivation. Its popularity can be viewed as a theoretical reaction 
to a priori macro-structural and functionalist arguments. It has resulted in 
claims that the elementary postulate of rational choice theory about human 
behaviour can provide a micro-foundation for ‘the most general and elabor- 
ated individualistic theory in social science”. (Misztal, 1996: 77) 


There are very disparate strands of research and theoretical approaches 
between new managerialism and profession theory. This results in very 
different solutions regarding normative recommendations and practical 
implications. One possibility of solving these problems is to identify 
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specific motives of professional actors (i.e. a professional rationality). 
Economics — in contrast to the preceding — identifies the circumstances 
and behaviour where profit motive is the only way to understand indi- 
vidual consumers, government, employees and others.? The expansion of 
rational-choice theory from economics to an interactional theory in soci- 
ology entails a central assumption: that every actor in every situation is 
considered to be ‘an economic man’, whether the focus is nations, firms, 
people, products or technologies (see Brunner, 1987; Meckling, 1976). 
‘Since the aim of this type of explanation is to link micro- and macro- 
levels of analysis, they involve, apart from individuals, two other 
elements — namely, institutions and social outcomes’ (Misztal, 1996: 78). 
By micro-foundation, Zintl (1989) means a heuristic approach to indi- 
viduals — the smallest identifiable autonomous agents — in situations of 
interaction. Professionals, organization members and service users are 
elements of the system’s larger structures or aggregations (such as 
agencies, economic sectors, governments or social movements). 

A micro-foundation will provide incentive analyses for an improved 
way of considering problems of order, social control and institutional 
shaping. Such an approach has good explanatory power in specific cases, 
and thus serves as a useful lens for identifying probable solutions to some 
difficult classes of problems. It reveals classes of problem that used to be 
invisible to orthodox professional sociology and gives an alternative to 
policy consulting (see Buchanan, 1987). A spotlight on professionalism 
highlights the ethical dilemmas frequently experienced in professional 
work. The concept of the ‘double agent’ (Angell, 1993; Shortell et al., 1998) 
aptly describes the physician’s dual obligation both to patients and to 
health insurances or managed care organizations. 

From the ethical standpoint, working with a micro-foundation means 
moving the field beyond ‘what?’ to ‘how?’ questions. The ethics and 
values of social work, with their roots in the social sciences and phil- 
osophy, see their aims as providing ‘what?’ guidance for better under- 
standing or justified bases of action. With a micro-foundation approach, 
professional theory is equally concerned with how?” guidance, as in ‘how 
can professional actors and organizations solve their problems?’. Making 
problematic situations and incentives visible is a logical first step in imple- 
menting values, orders and desired changes. 

The model of the dual-principal-agent relationship (Langer, 2004) is 
used here to discuss a very specific economic means of explanation in 
originally non-economic contexts. It does not claim to give a holistic or 
complete view. The aim here is to create ‘the basis for a criticism of insti- 
tutional structure’ (Rees, 1985: 84). 
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The Dual-Principal-Agent Model 
In order to provide an adequate explanation of professional social work, 
the decisive factor of a face-to-face relationship must be included. In this 
case the interaction is between social workers and service users. Finis 
Siegler (1997) recommended applying the principal-agent (PA) theory. 
The principal-agent model within agency theory depicts the exchanging 
relationship of two players as a form of representation (see Richter and 
Furubotn, 1999: 163). The institutional setting in micro-perspectives of 
social work can be analysed with PA theory: a professional has a dual 
obligation both to the service users (principal 1) and his or her employ- 
ment (social service) agency (principal 2) (see Langer, 2004; Eurich et al., 
2003). Professionals are “embedded” in the institutional setting of coun- 
selling and social care organizations (Banks, 2001: 2). These contractual 
relationships between principals and agents are characterized in four 
steps. First, PA relationships are phenomena that can be observed in all 
interaction processes. A principal delegates tasks to the agent and 
provides resources, or an agent represents the interests of the principal. 
“Whenever one individual depends on the action of another, an agency 
relationship arises” (Pratt and Zeckhauser, 1994: 2). Second, within this 
relationship, there are two main questions. The rational-choice and 
economic-based view tends to focus on agency problems, such as: “how 
can the principal motivate the agent to act in the principal's interest, given 
that the agent is likely to fail?’. From a philosophical or legal viewpoint, 
there is a different perspective: ‘how can the agent fulfil his or her 
fiduciary duty to be faithful, loyal, honest and diligent?’. Third, the 
outstanding problem within these PA relationships is informational 
asymmetries (Nilakant and Rao, 1994: 650) between the principals (here 
the organization and the user) and the agent. These problems are identi- 
fied as the main factors for inefficiency and incentives for opportunism 
(see Sappington, 1991). Fourth, in PA these are known as ‘agency 
problems” and they are causally ascribed to the agent. It is the agent who 
carries out the contractually agreed services — or not. The principal 
appears as an external observer who is obligated to make efforts to solve 
agency problems using certain measures (monitoring, signalling, screen- 
ing). These in turn cause agency costs. In short, Rees sums up: “The main 
purpose of principal-agent theory is to characterize the optimal forms of 
such contracts under various assumptions about the information P and 
A possess or can acquire and thereby, hopefully, to explain the character- 
istics of such contracts which are actually observed’ (Rees, 1985: 3). 
Next we need to consider the two principals and the two ideal typical 
forms of contract within DUPAM (see Figure 1): the employment relation- 
ship between organization and professional as ‘explicit’, and the trust- 
based relationship between professional and service user as ‘implicit’. 
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Figure 1 Dual-Principal-Agent Model (DUPAM) 


On the one hand, an organizational context in PA theory is reconstructed 
as a nexus of contracts.£ Here the professional is analysed within the 
employment relationship. He or she is bound to the agency through 
various contracts and positions within hierarchies and ‘as a consequence 
the organizational context strongly determines the relations and the 
conditions for professional work” (Svensson and Evetts, 2003: 12). PA 
theory makes obvious that the professional's performance is guided 
according to fixed agreements, contracts on certain projects, objectives and 
so on. Here it is possible to redefine various control mechanisms such as 
management by objectives, target setting and monitoring instruments, as 
a substitute for trust. “Professionalism and trust become important again 
but mainly because trust is perceived to be in serious decline” (Evetts, 2004: 
16). “The management control models of audit and accounting have been 
replacing models of trust between managers and professionals” (Evetts, 
2004: 9). The mode of control changes from implicit contracts, like trust, 
to explicit contracts with the aim of solving the informational problem of 
management: Does the social worker do the job according to my wishes? 
Does she/he observe the written contract and keep the agreements? Does 
she/he fulfil her/his supervisional duties? Does she/he act responsibly?’ 

On the other hand, the service users in the same manner are described 
as principals, and the professional as an agent. But this statement seems 
to be unrealistic, even inconsistent. Yet PA theory concentrates on the 
informational problem. There is mutual informational asymmetry 
between professionals and users. The social worker with expert knowl- 
edge knows best which measures and capacities to incorporate, perhaps 
even which measures could be more appropriate for the user. But the 
professional is not able to know exactly which life conditions are best 
suited for the service user. There is a permanent lack of information 
concerning the service user’s preferences. As a consequence, there is an 
ever-present danger of division between the aims, targets and objectives 
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of professional performance, and the self-determination of service users. 
In order to overcome this informational asymmetry and its dangers, it is 
still necessary to characterize the interaction between social worker and 
service users as a ‘trust-based relationship’ (i.e. Schütze, 1999: 208ff.).7 


Trust as Criterlon and Heuristlc for Shaping 
Institutions 


The Rational-Choice Approach to Trust 

If PA theory integrates a concept of trust, this requires further develop- 
ment and clarification. It involves a movement from explicit to implicit 
contracts “where no formal delegation relationship is explicitly involved”, 
and in terms of trust-based-relationships, “contract” is to be interpreted 
very broadly” (Rees, 1985: 3). For mainstream economic-orientated 
analysis it is unusual to emphasize the so-called “weak factors” (Wieland, 
2000: 55, 58ff.) that influence human relationships. In this context, Eisen- 
hardt (1989: 71) recommended combining agency theory with comple- 
mentary perspectives such as political theory, power or trust. 

Within the rational-choice (RC) approach, relationships of trust can 
generally be reconstructed as being principal-agent relationships 
(Ripperger, 1998: 63ff.).2 RC explanations of trust relationships are widely 
and controversially discussed.” Within Gambetta’s (1988: 225) analysis of 
Axelrodt's ‘tit-for-tat’ strategy, there is one essential consideration 
concerning the RC approach to trust and the prisoner’s dilemma. The 
investment of trust and every cooperation strategy of one actor cannot be 
explained without suitable environmental prerequisites. Trust investors 
and those who honour that trust must be locked within a certain context 
“for a long period, the end of which is unknown” (Gambetta, 1988: 225) 
and they must ‘have a low enough discount rate of future benefits’. 
According to Gambetta, trust relationships are only possible within 
specific institutional environments. 

Specifically for shaping institutions, Sztompka identified five main 
macro-/meso-societal conditions “as conductive to the emergence of a 
trust culture” (Sztompka, 1999: 122). In RC theory these represent the 
sociopsychic incentive systems that initiate reputation mechanisms, thus 
enabling sanctions on trust-misusing behaviour. The first is normative 
coherence, involving binding functions and a sort of skeleton of social life 
provided through law, morality and custom/tradition. The second is 
stability of social order in contrast to instability caused by revolutionary 
changes — although not every social change is incompatible with trust. 
Strategic development is possible “only if it proceeds gradually, regularly, 
predictably, in a slow rhythm and consistent direction” (Sztompka, 1999: 
123). The third condition concerns transparency of the social organization, 
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including the availability of information, the architecture and principles 
of operation. The fourth is the familiarity of environment in which people 
are acting: their ‘immediate “life-world”, natural, technological, and 
civilizational’ (Sztompka, 1999: 124). For the fifth condition, Sztompka 
identified the importance of accountability of other people and insti- 
tutions for within an environment of arbitrariness and irresponsibility, 
trustworthiness was hardly possible. 


From Micro-Foundatlon to Macro-/Meso-Level I: Trust 

as Criterion for Institutional Shaping 

DUPAM has been introduced to analyse more profoundly professional 
performance as embedded in the interdependence between the two 
modes of control: the economic-orientated change to explicit contracts in 
the employment relationship; and the trust-based relationship repre- 
sented by implicit contracts in the professional work alliance. 

The criterion meaning of trust has two implications. The first regards 
trust as a criterion in which we criticize the institutional arrangement of 
living and organization in social work, but not the individual trusting 
relationship or trustworthy behaviour. It is hardly possible to compare 
the need for trust-based relationships with an ethical duty of responsi- 
bility. It is paradoxical to demand: “You must trust! Now!’ (see Króhl, 2001: 
138). The second implication states that trust, used as a criterion, requires 
a moral-philosophical foundation such as human rights or dignity. This 
highlights a very basic problem in professional theory and ethics, which 
is the fundamental uncertainty of how to ground normative practical 
implications onto positive analyses and explanations. This can be 
addressed in three ways. 

The first is the critical approach to professional ethics presented by 
Payne (1999: 250ff.), which concluded that it was acceptable for social 
workers to use many valid bases on which to make judgements. There 
are moral ones, such as trust, human rights or citizenship. And there are 
also judgements based on economics, politics, logic, epistemology or 
aesthetics. Moreover, professionals are centrally affected by them all. They 
also use moral codes such as ‘codes of ethics’ explicitly as political docu- 
ments in order to forward professional interests. Trust as a normative 
criterion often becomes suspect in that it is not used to guide professional 
practice but rather to fix and save the monopoly status and power of the 
profession. The critical power approach provides a crucial explanation of 
professionalism but there are criteria missing to evaluate the myriad and 
subtle benefits of trust in professional work. 

The second way is in organization theory where trust is profoundly 
connected with value ‘efficiency’ (Kramer, 1999: 582). A number of theor- 
ists focus the function of trust as reducing the transaction costs in 
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intra- and interorganizational contexts (Kramer, 1999: 582ff.). In govern- 
ance ethics, investments of trust can reduce the transaction costs of 
contracts and increase the self-binding of explicit contracts. Trust leads to 
more efficient PA relationships. The investment in trust as a ‘weak factor” 
(Wieland, 2000: 55, 58ff.) is an economic instrument for “implementation, 
direction and control of implicit contracts which aims to decrease trans- 
action costs of explicit contracts’ (Wieland, 1993: 13). According to Beckert 
(1997), the social foundations for every economic transaction (such as 
stability, innovation and cooperation) involve issues of sociability and 
trust. Kramer (1999: 583-4) indicates some empirical studies that demon- 
strate ‘that trust enhances individuals’ willingness to engage in various 
forms of spontaneous sociability, but in complex and often unexpected 
ways’. 

A third alternative is made up by the moral philosopher Brumlik with 
his ethics of trust approach (Brumlik, 2002: 71). He claims that trust is 
more than the ‘mechanism of reduction of complexity’ or a “wishful virtue 
of a person, a good” (Brumlik, 2002: 72). Trust is more than a subjective 
condition of action in harmony with justice or autonomy. In particular, 
interpersonal trust can be more than a means to an end. It can be founded 
— like Kant's categorical imperative (Kant, 1964: G96 [Ak. 429]) — as an 
end in itself (Brumlik, 2002: 80ff.). 

In summary, despite controversial criticism, trust has a criterion 
meaning for shaping institutions. Trust requires an adequate framework 
as an essential condition for trust-based relationships and professional 
performance. 


From Micro-Foundation to Macro-Level Il: Institutional 

Ethics and Trust as Heuristics for Shaping Institutional 
Arrangements 

The economic approach to ethical questions, in a heuristic manner, is that 
trust (or the disregard of trust) leads to a counter-productive ‘incentive 
moral’ resulting in inefficiency. Hereby trust will be used with its heuris- 
tic value. Trust can be regarded as an anticipating, scrutinizing heuristic 
approach for institutional policy proposals. ‘The heuristic character of 
trust permits actors to be responsive to stimuli’ (Uzzi, 1997: 43). Then 
the crucial questions for the task of developing social services within the 
heuristic approach are as follows: is it possible to forecast or predict 
the results of introducing of ‘contract management’ or instruments of 
‘new management’? Will this improve the conditions needed for trust- 
based relationships within social work? Or might trust-based work 
alliances be endangered or put at risk? Does improvement actually occur 
as a result of incentives set through contracts? Or is there a danger that 
trust-based relationships will be affected or destroyed? 
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It is typical in economics to point out implicitly incentive and sanc- 
tional systems if a change of behaviour is intended or if questions of moti- 
vation and coordination exist. But do such incentives have a neutral effect 
on interactions that are organized through self-responsibility, weak 
factors, trust and moral behaviour? Economics and PA research have 
evidence of technologies that undermine trust. The Frey group from 
Zurich (Frey, 1997; Frey and Jegen, 2001; Frey and Feld, 2002) conducted 
empirical research on the so-called ‘crowding out effect’. The ‘motivation 
crowding effect’ suggests that external intervention and performance 
incentives (such as contracts, bonuses, monetary incentives or punish- 
ments) may undermine, or under different identifiable conditions, 
strengthen intrinsic motivation — that is moral, unselfish or such weak 
factors. Kramer (1999: 590ff.) provides insights into the relationships 
between technology and trust. Enthusiasm about forms of electronic 
surveillance systems is dampened by some of its ironic consequences. 
Monitoring systems can elicit the behaviours they are intended to elimi- 
nate. They can produce fear, communicate and potentially breed mistrust 
and even result in honest employees sabotaging cooperation. 

So, according to the heuristic approach in PA theory and trust, it is 
advisable to consider the relevant psychosocial incentive and sanction 
conditions of professionals’ interactions. DUPAM can be thought of as an 
instrument for methodically formulating alternative ways of viewing 
conflicts, problems and dilemma situations in professional work, instead 
of ignoring structural connections. 

The possible consequences of this change in practice can be shown by 
considering the economic paradoxes. When describing and anticipating 
controlling, benevolence and cooperation paradoxes (Eurich et al., 2003), 
two different aspects of an ‘incentive moral’ (Wilkesmann, 2001: 20) 
become evident. First, economic incentive settings can have counter- 
productive effects in professional work as indicated earlier with the 
crowding effect, and second, reflections and solutions of individual ethics 
approaches are no longer sufficient for the treatment of these institution- 
ally caused “economic dilemma’ situations. What is required is an alterna- 
tive institutional ethics view that does not generally reject every kind of 
economic control within social work. 

The criterion and heuristic approach to trust clarifies the implicit 
normative aspects that are involved within the institutional environment 
of professional action. 
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Overview: Institutional (Economic) Ethics as a 
New Way to Approach Professional Performance 


On the macro-/meso-level, sociology observes professional ethics as a 
mode of occupational control (Abbott, 1983; Brien, 1998). On a micro-level, 
philosophically orientated professional ethics deal with value conflicts 
and dilemma resolution in professional work. The aim is to establish 
improved foundations for certain values (normative ethics approach). As 
Freidson (2001: 214) indicates: ‘critics deplore instances of unethical 
behaviour by professionals’. An applied ethic integrates the various 
approaches to a consultative task for political influence and strategy. The 
tentative implication of trust for policy can be found through the practi- 
cal implication of an explanatory model. Sztompka (1999: 134ff.) offers 
two ‘crucial areas that should be targeted by policy’: the shaping of insti- 
tutions and education. Sociological discussions about ethics and trust 
have mainly concentrated on the educational issue and the individual 
approach to professional ethics (Abbott, 1988). With DUPAM and the 
micro-foundation we can also include the shaping of institutions and insti- 
tutional ethics. ‘Institutional ethics are concerned with the moral legiti- 
macy of the polities and institutions that constrain the possibility to 
practice in a way that benefits others and serves the transcendent value 
of a discipline’ (Freidson, 2001: 216). The normative development of an 
institutional framework must not neglect any of these professional criteria 
and heuristics that we have made explicit in trust. With the instrument 
DUPAM, we can evaluate aspects of new management and contracting 
in three new ways. First, when considering the central interactional occur- 
rence of personal services, there is the specific contribution of PA theory. 
The perspective of DUPAM makes explicit institutional incentive 
problems and incentive morals. This requires the integration of insti- 
tutional ethics in social agency policy-making and professions theory. 
Second, the protection of the trust-based relationship as a criterion and 
heuristics become central for the analysis of shaping institutions on the 
macro-level of social policy and also on the meso-level of work organiz- 
ation and social administration. In order for new public management to 
be efficient, it is crucial that the psychosocial incentive and sanctional 
systems of a work alliance are recognized. An atmosphere of trust contains 
these incentives and sanctions. Third, in literature on professions, we can 
find clear discussions of criteria for shaping institutions and educating 
professionals: professional issues (such as autonomy, mandate, licence, 
certain values) and also ethical issues (dignity, justice). For social agencies, 
economic criteria (such as efficiency, quality) are becoming more and more 
important. With the concept of trust, these criteria seem to merge. If we 
connect trust with these different criteria, the making and breaking of 
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trust-based relationships become evident as a heuristic for optimizing 
professional performance. 


Notes 


1. Institutions are seen as a generally accepted rule that is able to stabilize the 
expectations of individuals within repeating processes if all those involved 
conform. In this approach “institutional shaping is not fixed to the macro-level 
of government, democracy and social systems”. Kliemt (1985: 203ff.) claims that 
grown institutions are of a double-faced nature: (1) on the one hand, they are 
characterized by interest-orientated regularities of behaviour that come from 
positions of behaving; (2) on the other hand, individuals imagine these regu- 
larities as binding standards or rules or as norms in a controlling sense. 

2. As one of the three fundamental analytical instruments of the new institutional 
economics, the various kinds of use that occur in the PA approaches are roughly 
divided into two agency theory groups: the descriptively heuristically oriented 
positivist agency theory and mathematically formally oriented principal-agent 
research (Nilakant and Rao, 1994: 650). The following uses and applies descrip- 
tive theory approaches, in which the primary aim is to examine contract 
relationships between the players with respect to information asymmetries and 
the resulting agency problems (adverse selection, moral hazard, hold up; see 
Rees, 1985: 3; Saam, 2002). 

3. In contrast to this approach, Freidson (2001: 218) claims that it is ‘the maximiza- 
tion of profit that is anti-ethical to the institutional ethics of professionalism’. 

4. At least this economic approach is justified because the use of rare resources 
needs more legitimation than ever. Despite all ideologic supposition and 
mistrust, there are massive difficulties in theory translation: the ‘basic idea’ of 
social services production, which is the interaction between professionals and 
users (‘process of production’), must be made understandable in an economic 
way. 

5. The agency problem of ‘moral hazard’ deals with the asymmetrical distri- 
bution of information between the players after having fixed the contract, 
namely that the principal cannot adequately observe or monitor the actions 
of the agent. The question whether the agent will stick to the contractual 
arrangements or not and what incentives they have to do so, forms a central 
element of the PA model. The so-called ‘hidden action’ phenomenon describes 
the information problem, whether the assigned activities have actually been 
carried out or whether the assigned competencies are purposefully used. 
‘Hidden information’ means that the actions of the agent are observed, 
however the principal has difficulties in assessing it. PA theory discusses 
mechanized possible solutions to reduce the information asymmetries in the 
form of ‘monitoring’ (introducing or increasing concrete performance 
controls), ‘signalling’ (the agent makes his or her services or performance 
transparent) or ‘screening’ (the principal researches the agent’s character- 
istics). Within a trust relationship, the agency problem of hold-up (Ripperger, 
1998: 67ff.) becomes a pivotal issue: the relationship based on the mutual 
investment of trust as the bedrock of cooperation between professionals and 
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users is jeopardized if those involved have reason to fear that the respective 
agent no longer represents their interests. 

6. Organizations “are simply legal fictions which serve as a nexus for a set of 
contracting relationships among individuals” (Jensen and Meckling, 1986: 215; 
see also Homann and Suchanek, 2000: 333ff.; Richter and Furubotn, 1999: 
293ff.). 

7. See also for trust in several approaches: Freidson (2001: 213ff.) and Evetts 
(2004: 2-9). 

8. The RC approach describes trust as goods. Only the advance investment of the 
trust giver and the honour by the trust taker constitute a trust-based relation- 
ship. Thus, the trust-based relationship represents a contract relationship 
whose possibility and stability are connected to an atmosphere of trust and its 
implicit elements, e.g. the identity of the contract partners or the environment 
of the contract (see Langer, 2004: 293ff.). Here the specific everyday and 
sociopsychic incentive and sanction mechanisms of the relevant atmosphere of 
trust are decisive for the analysis of the coordination and motivation problems 
of the players involved. 

9. See Baurmann and Lahno (2002), Beckert (2002), Coleman (1991), Dasgupta 
(1988), Elster (1989), Gambetta (1988), Geramanis (2002), Grüninger (2001), 
Misztal (1996: 77-88) and Ripperger (1998). 
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Introduction: confiance et professionnalisme: défis et changements 
professionnels 
Julia Evetts 


Cet article d'introduction présente l'environnement et explique les concepts et 
questions traitées dans les articles suivants. Dans la première partie, le lien entre 
confiance et professionnalisme d'une part et httérature sociologique sur les 
professions d'autre part est examiné. La deuxième partie présente une autre 
interprétation des concepts de profession et de professionnalisme qui explique 
comment ils sont de plus en plus utilisés dans des discours sur les changements 
professionnels et le contrôle social. Enfin, l'article examine les conséquences pour 
la sociologie des groupes professionnels de l'accent mis sur les discours 
professionnels ainsi que celles de l'affirmation qu'il existe une baisse de confiance, 
de compétence et de discrétion de la part des professionnels. 


Mots-clés: Afrique du Sud + confiance et professionnalisme + discours + idéologie 
+ valeur professionnelle 


Introducción: confianza y profesionalismo: desafíos y cambios 
ocupacionales 
Julia Evetts 


Este capítulo introductorio presenta los antecedentes y aclara los conceptos y las 
preguntas que se tratarán en los siguientes documentos. Comienza con una sección 
que analiza de qué manera la confianza y el profesionalismo se han vinculado en 
la literatura sociológica sobre las profesiones. La segunda sección describe una 
interpretación diferente de profesión y profesionalismo que explica cómo estos 
conceptos se utilizan cada vez más como discursos sobre el cambio ocupacional y 
el control social El documento concluye analizando las consecuencias de un 
enfoque en el discurso del profesionalismo para el campo intelectual de la 
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sociología de grupos profesionales y la afirmación de que ha disminuido la 
confianza, idoneidad y discreción en el ámbito profesional. 


Palabras clave: Afrique du Sud + confianza y profesionalismo + discurso + 
ideología + valor ocupacional 


Changements heuristiques dans l’approche sociologique de la 
confiance professionnelle: la sociologie de la science 
Vittorio Olgiati 


L'objectif de cet article est de développer la perception socio-scientifique du 
désenchantement croissant pour les progrès de la ‘modernité’ et de la 
‘modernisation’ occidentale ainsi que de démontrer comment la société occidentale 
est face à un avenir incertain et doit affronter de nouveaux modèles. Aucun doute 
n’existant quant au fait que seul un changement culturel drastique pourra modifier 
la tendance, l’article se concentre sur la partie de la communauté épistémique 
occidentale qui représente le capital culturel le plus élevé, c'est-à-dire les professions 
libérales, en demandant quelles sont les limites théoriques et pratiques qu’elles 
atteignent. Sont-elles responsables de la situation telle qu’elle se développe? Leurs 
connaissances, engagement et performance sont-ils socialement adaptés? Si tel n’est 
pas le cas, le travail professionnel, l’action et la confiance demandent-ils de 
nouvelles fondations analytiques, sociales et morales? Une réponse possible à ces 
questions semble être offerte par l'abandon de la méthodologie rationnelle formelle 
traditionnellement dominante, un retour au concept de rationalité substantive et 
l'évaluation des progrès multidisciplinaires proposés par la sociologie de la science. 
A cet égard, l'analyse montre les limites des approches sociologiques dominantes 
des professions libérales en se concentrant sur la notion de róle-statut et en mettant 
en exergue le rôle charnière de l'incertitude de la connaissance comme 
caractéristique professionnelle principale du professionnalisme. Par conséquent, 
l'article suggère le besoin d’une révision théorique radicale des croyances générales 
sur les sources, les formes et les degrés de fiabilité socioprofessionnelle, de confiance 
et de sûreté, car cette révision est rendue nécessaire, en pratique, par les nouvelles 
formes de connexions pouvoir-connaissance des professions au sein de notre 
société de l’âge du Risque—Connaissance. 


Mots-clés: confiance + sociologie de la science + sociologie des professions 


Cambiando la heurística en el enfoque sociológico hacia la 
confiabilidad profesional: la sociología de la ciencia 
Vittorio Olgiati 


El objetivo de este documento es crear conciencia socio-científica sobre el creciente 
desencanto con los supuestos básicos sobre los resultados progresivos de la 
“modernidad” y “modernización” occidentales y cómo la sociedad occidental se 
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revela ante esta trayectoria histórica tan inquietante y enfrenta el desafío de otros 
modelos emergentes. Como no hay duda de que sólo un significativo cambio 
cultural podría contrarrestar la tendencia, el documento se refiere a esa porción de 
la comunidad epistémica occidental que representa el más alto capital cultural, es 
decir, las profesiones aprendidas, preguntándose ¿qué límites teóricos y prácticos 
están alcanzando? ¿Son responsables por la situación general actual? ¿Son sus 
conocimientos, compromiso y rendimiento socialmente adecuados? Y si no lo son, 
¿requieren el trabajo, los actos y la confiabilidad profesional nuevas bases 
analíticas, sociales y morales? Una posible respuesta para estas preguntas la ofrece 
el abandono de las metodologías formales y racionales tradicionalmente 
dominantes, un retorno al concepto de racionalidad sustantiva y la valoración de 
los avances multidisciplinarios que brinda la sociología de la ciencia. En este 
respecto, el análisis hace hincapié en los límites de los enfoques sociológicos 
dominantes hacia las profesiones, centrándose en la noción de papel jerárquico y 
aclarando la importancia fundamental de la indeterminación del conocimiento 
como característica profesional principal del profesionalismo. Como consecuencia, 
sugiere la necesidad de una revisión teórica radical de las opiniones comunes sobre 
fuentes, formas y grados de confiabilidad y confianza socio-profesional, dado que 
‘tal revisión es requerida en la práctica por las nuevas trayectorias del nexo 
conocimiento del poder profesional en la era de la sociedad con conocimiento del 
riesgo. 


Palabras clave: confianza + sociología de la ciencia + sociología de las profesiones 


Un concept sociologique de confiance du client 
Gaia di Luzio 


L'objectif de cet article est d’analyser et de définir théoriquement la confiance du 
client. Le concept est développé afin d'expliquer les conditions dans lesquelles la 
relation professionnel-<client, par rapport à d'autres relations de services, implique 
un certain type de confiance. Il est démontré que la forme de relation 
professionnel<lient et la nature du travail du professionnel contiennent 
intrinsèquement des incertitudes pour le client qui rendent impossible une prise 
de décision totalement rationnelle à I'heure de consulter et de coopérer avec un 
professionnel. La confiance est conceptualisée, d’après Simmel, comme une action 
sociale permettant de prendre des décisions dans des situations où l'acteur est 
incertain quant au cours des événements à verir, et d’après Luhmann, comme un 
investissement risqué. De plus il est démontré que la confiance client est une 
confiance impersonnelle donnée sur la base de notions générales créées par des 
intermédiaires telles les professions et les institutions connexes. Enfin, les attentes 
comportementales institutionnalisées dans le rôle du professionnel et la 
présentation de professionnalité incite la confiance client dans les situations 
interactives de type consultation. Sur cette base, l'article se conclut par la définition 
des questions qui doivent être posées afin de déterminer si les changements 
socioculturels et professionnels au cours des quatre dernières décennies ont eu un 
impact négatif sur la confiance client. 
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professionnel + service + théorie sociale + travail 


Un concepto sociológico de la confianza del cliente 
Gaia di Luzio 


El objetivo de este documento es analizar a nivel teórico y definir la confianza del 
cliente. Se desarrolla un concepto de confianza del cliente que explica por qué y 
bajo qué condiciones la relación profesional-cliente — a diferencia de otras 
relaciones de servicios — implica cierto tipo de confianza. Afirma que el tipo de 
relación profesional-cliente y la naturaleza del trabajo profesional presentan 
incertidumbres para el cliente que hacen imposible tomar una decisión totalmente 
racional en cuanto a consultar y cooperar con un profesional. Según Simmel la 
confianza permite la acción social en situaciones de toma de decisión en que el 
actor no está seguro sobre el curso de los hechos futuros y, según Luhmann, es una 
inversión riesgosa. Además, se afirma que la confianza del cliente es impersonal y 
se da en base a nociones generales generadas por intermediarios tales como las 
profesiones e instituciones aliadas. Además, las expectativas de conducta 
institucionalizadas en el papel profesional y el despliegue de la profesionalidad 
promueven la confianza del cliente en la situación interactiva de la consulta. En 
base a estos conceptos, el documento concluye definiendo las preguntas que deben 
formularse a fin de determinar si los cambios socio-estructurales y ocupacionales 
de las últimas cuatro décadas han tenido un efecto negativo sobre la confianza del 
cliente. 


Palabras clave: cliente + confianza + consulta + instituciones + ocupación + 
profesión + profesional + servicio + teoría social + trabajo 


Crise ou déclin? Les problèmes de légitimation et la perte de confiance 
dans le professionnalisme moderne 
Michaela Pfadenhauer 


Les termes ‘licence’ et ‘mandat’ sont les marqueurs du professionnalisme moderne. 
D'une part le professionnel a la licence, c’est-à-dire l'autorisation de mettre en 
œuvre des actions spécifiques interdites à d'autres acteurs. D'autre part, le 
professionnel dispose du mandat d'agir avec autorité. En ce qui concerne ces deux 
aspects, il est possible de diagnostiquer une crise du professionnalisme moderne. 
Cette crise est en rapport avec la demande de supériorité cognitive — résultant de 
l'acquisition certifiée de connaissances particulières — en tant que process 
destructeur, en relation avec la demande de supériorité normative; elle résulte 
typiquement de l'orientation vers l’aide sociale en tant que process d'érosion. Ces 
deux process sont au sein des développements sociaux décrits par les théoriciens 
de la modernisation par les termes ‘individualisme’ et ‘pluralisme’. Ceux-ci 
s'appliquent aussi aux professionnels, par lesquels le professionnalisme moderne 
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est miné non seulement de l'extérieur mais également de l’intérieur. Pour le client 
cette crise du professionnalisme se manifeste par une perte graduelle de confiance 
dans l'expertise et l’accomplissement professionnel. D'un point de vue 
structuraliste, cette confiance est une récompense non matérielle pour le 
professionnel. D'un point de vue action-théorie, elle est considérée comme une 
condition nécessaire au ‘consensus du travail’ entre le professionnel et le client, elle 
est menacée de disparition lors du changement vers une ‘autre’ modernité. Cette 
relation déséquilibrée en faveur du professionnel est en pleine mutation, elle 
devient une relation entre un expert peu sûr de lui et incertain et un consommateur 
sûr de lui et critique des experts. 


Mots-clés: client critique + légitimation + modernité réfléchie + pluralisme + 
professionnel incertain 


¿Crisis o disminución? Problemas de legitimación y pérdida de 
confianza en el profesionalismo moderno 
Michaela Pfadenhauer 


Los términos “licencia” y “mandato” caracterizan al profesionalismo moderno. Por 
un lado, el profesional tiene la licencia, es decir la autorización, para implementar 
acciones específicas no permitidas a otros actores. Por otro lado, el profesional tiene 
el mandato de ser autoritativamente activo. Con respecto a estas dos dimensiones, 
puede diagnosticarse una crisis en el profesionalismo moderno. Esta crisis se 
refiere a la solicitud de una superioridad cognitiva — que resulta de la adquisición 
certificada de conocimientos especiales — como proceso destructivo relacionado 
con la solicitud de una superioridad normativa; y que resulta típicamente de la 
orientación hacia el bienestar social — como un proceso de erosión. Ambos procesos 
forman parte de los desarrollos sociales que los teóricos de la modernización 
describen utilizando los términos individualismo y pluralismo. Estos términos 
también se aplican al profesional, ya que el profesionalismo moderno se ve 
afectado no sólo desde el exterior sino también desde el interior. Para el cliente, esta 
crisis de profesionalismo se manifiesta como una creciente pérdida de confianza en 
la experiencia y los logros profesionales. Desde un punto de vista estructuralista 
esta confianza es una recompensa no material para el profesional. Desde una 
perspectiva de teoría de la acción, se considera una condición necesaria para el 
“consenso laboral' entre el profesional y el cliente que puede perderse en el cambio 
hacia ‘otra’ modernidad. Esta relación asimétrica a favor del profesional está 
cambiando en la actualidad para convertirse en la relación entre un productor de 
experiencia reflexivo e inseguro y un consumidor de experiencia seguro y crítico. 


Palabras clave: cliente crítico + legitimación + modernidad reflexiva + pluralización 
+ profesional inseguro 
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Nouveau professionnalisme, confiance et compétence: quelques 
remarques conceptuelles et des données empiriques 
Lennart G. Svensson 


De nombreuses activités professionnelles ont développé un nouvel environnement 
et de nouvelles conditions pour établir leur légitimité. La décentralisation, la 
dérégulation, la privatisation et les nouvelles formes de marché ont transformé de 
nombreuses organisations professionnelles, y compris des écoles, en organisations 
mieux et plus clairement définies. Ainsi il y a une demande pour un nouveau 
professionnalisme dans le discours sur les changements et au sein des directions 
des organisations professionnelles. Le professionnalisme est étroitement lié a la 
confiance dans les systémes abstraits et les institutions ainsi qu’a la confiance dans 
les professionnels en tant qu’individus. Une petite étude sémantique sur le concept 
de professionnalisme a été menée. Les termes de connaissance, compétences 
technique et professionnelle, et relation profession et pratique professionnelle sont 
les plus cités. Le professionnalisme est considéré comme une compétence 
contextuelle plutót que comme une capacité générale. La connaissance pratique, 
l'expérience et la connaissance utilisée quotidiennement prennent le pas sur la 
connaissance théorique et la formation académique. De plus, le concept a une 
connotation trés positive. Le professionnalisme est toujours interprété comme un 
phénoméne au niveau individuel et jamais au niveau organisationnel. Un aspect 
cognitif est totalement dominant, une claire minorité de personnes interrogées 
indique un aspect affectif, une autre claire minorité indique les aspects éthiques et 
moraux. L’autorité, la licence et la légitimation ne sont que rarement mentionnées. 
Le concept de professionnalisme ne semble pas lié directement a la confiance, mais 
seulement indirectement via des concepts tels que l'éthique et la responsabilité. 
Inversement, des attitudes cognitives envers le professionnalisme sont la base de 
la confiance dans les professionnels. 


Mots-clés: cognitif + confiance + légitimité + organisation + professionnalisme + 
sémantique 


El nuevo profesionalismo, confianza y competencia: algunos 
comentarios conceptuales y datos empíricos 
Lennart G. Svensson 


Muchas ocupaciones profesionales han adquirido un nuevo entorno y nuevas 
condiciones de legitimación. La descentralización, desregulación, privatización y 
nuevas formas de mercado han convertido a numerosas organizaciones 
profesionales, inclusive escuelas, en organizaciones más claras y mejor 
delimitadas. Por lo tanto, hay demanda de un nuevo profesionalismo en el discurso 
sobre los cambios y el liderazgo de las organizaciones de trabajo. El 
profesionalismo está muy relacionado con la confianza en los sistemas e 
instituciones abstractos así como en los profesionales individuales. Se realizó un 
cuestionario semántico menor para estudiar el concepto de profesionalismo. Se le 
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da mucho énfasis al conocimiento, la idoneidad y la capacidad y la relación con las 
profesiones y la práctica profesional. El profesionalismo se considera una 
competencia contextual más que una capacidad general. El conocimiento práctico, 
la experiencia y el conocimiento aplicado se enfatizan más que el conocimiento 
teórico y la educación formal. Además, el concepto tiene una connotación positiva 
muy fuerte. El profesionalismo siempre se interpreta como un fenómeno a nivel 
individual y nunca a nivel de la organización. Un aspecto cognitivo es totalmente 
dominante, una clara minoría de participantes indican un aspecto afectivo, 
otra clara minoría expresa un aspecto ético y moral. La autoridad, licencia 
y legitimación, por ejemplo, se mencionan raramente. El concepto de 
profesionalismo no parece vinculado directamente a la confianza sino sólo 
indirectamente a través de conceptos tales como ética y responsabilidad. A la 
inversa, sin embargo, son las actitudes cognitivas hacia el profesionalismo las 
cuales forman las bases decisivas de la confianza en los profesionales. 


Palabras clave: cognitivo + confianza + legitimación + organización + 
profesionalismo + semántica 


Confiance et professionnalisme dans les professions sociales: le cas de 
l'éducation sociale 
Juan Sáez et Mariano Sánchez 


L'objectif de cet article est de d'encourager la réflexion sur la confiance et les 
professions sociales par le biais d'un cas particulier: l'éducation sociale, ses 
développements et son statut en Espagne. Le point principal de cet article est le lien 
entre les professions sociales et le défi permanent posé à l'État providence et aux 
démocraties de fournir des réponses aux problémes et besoins sociaux. Ainsi 
l'éducation sociale est caractérisée comme un moyen de combattre l'exclusion 
sociale et d'offrir un meilleur et plus grand accès aux droits sociaux. Grâce à des 
programmes éducatifs, des projets et des activités les éducateurs sociaux peuvent 
combattre l'exclusion et l'injustice sociale. Par conséquent les auteurs soutiennent 
que l'exclusion est la charnière qui articule la connexion entre les professionnels du 
social et la confiance des citoyens. Une attention particulière est portée à la capacité 
des éducateurs sociaux espagnols à être les dépositaires de la confiance de leurs 
clients. L'idée que les exclus n’ont en fait pas d'autre choix que de faire confiance à 
quelqu'un, en l'occurrence des éducateurs sociaux, est explorée. Selon cette 
analyse, à moins qu'un effort ne soit consenti en Espagne pour expliquer aux 
citoyens le rôle des éducateurs sociaux, le développement de la confiance sera une 
véritable gageure. Donc un défi majeur se pose aux éducateurs sociaux en Espagne 
au moment développer la connaissance et la perception de leur métier afin de 
promouvoir chez les citoyens non seulement la confiance générale dans le système 
social mais aussi la confiance dans ces professions sociales. 


Mots-clés: confiance + éducation sociale + Espagne + État providence + exclusion 
sociale + professions sociales 
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Confianza y profesionalismo en las profesiones sociales: el caso de la 
educación social 
Juan Sáez y Mariano Sánchez 


El objetivo de este documento es fomentar la reflexión sobre la confianza y las 
profesiones sociales analizando un caso en particular: la educación social y su 
desarrollo y situación actual en España. El principal argumento presentado se 
refiere a la relación entre las profesiones sociales y el desafío permanente de las 
democracias y estados de bienestar para dar respuesta a los problemas y 
necesidades sociales. De esta manera, la educación social se caracteriza como un 
medio para luchar contra la exclusión social y otorgar un mayor acceso a los 
derechos sociales. Mediante programas, proyectos y actividades educativas, los 
educadores sociales pueden luchar contra la exclusión y la injusticia social. Por lo 
tanto, los autores sostienen que la exclusión es la bisagra que articula la conexión 
entre los profesionales sociales y la confianza de los ciudadanos. Se presta especial 
atención a la capacidad de los educadores sociales españoles como depositarios de 
la confianza de sus clientes, Se explora la idea de que las personas excluidas en 
realidad no tienen otra opción más que confiar en un tercero, como por ejemplo, 
los educadores sociales. Según este análisis, a menos que se realice un esfuerzo en 
España para explicar a los ciudadanos legos el papel de los educadores sociales, el 
desarrollo de la confianza se hará más difícil. Por lo tanto, un importante desafío 
para los educadores sociales españoles de la actualidad es expandir el 
conocimiento y la información sobre sus prácticas a fin de promover entre los 
ciudadanos no sólo la confianza general en el sistema social sino también la 
confianza en estos profesionales sociales. 


Palabras clave: confianza + educación social + España + estado de beneficio + 
exclusión social + profesiones sociales 


Éléments de doute et origine de la confiance: les professions de santé 
dans une société incertaine 
Ellen Kuhlmann 


Cet article analyse les développements apparemment contradictoires entre la 
recherche de la confiance et la demande de contróle dans le champ de la santé. Je 
relie les débats sur la confiance au concept de professionnalisme ainsi qu'aux 
changements de politique et de pratique sanitaires. L'analyse se base sur les 
données empiriques d’une étude sur la modernisation des soins ambulatoires en 
Allemagne. Les résultats indiquent une demande croissante de ‘critères rationnels’ 
et de ‘marqueurs visibles’ de confiance à la fois de la part du soignant et du patient, 
et de nouveaux outils de régulation bureaucratique sont utilisés comme 
indicateurs de qualité. Ces indicateurs ne sont pas seulement des règles imposées 
de l'extérieur mais ils sont créés et utilisés par les médecins afin d'établir des 
relations de confiance avec leurs collègues et de donner des ‘preuves publiques” de 
la qualité de leurs services dans des conditions de contrôle et de régulation accrus. 
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Ils sont également acceptés par les patients et sont perçus comme des préalables à 
la prise de décision et aux relations de confiance. Le professionnalisme, 
traditionnellement représenté par la personne du médecin (homme), est alors 
transformé en un professionnalisme dépersonnalisé basé sur l'information. La 
nature hautement flexible du professionnalisme permet des transformations pour 
répondre aux nouvelles demandes dans le domaine de la santé sans 
nécessairement diminuer son pouvoir ni son besoin de créer de la confiance. Plutót 
qu'un simple déclin, nous assistons à la création de nouveaux modèles 
d'établissement de confiance. 


Mots-clés: information + managérialisme + nouveaux indicateur de confiance + 
nouveaux modèles de professionnalisme + santé 


Señales de duda y fuentes de confianza: las profesiones de la salud en 
una sociedad incierta 
Ellen Kuhimann 


En este aporte se analizan los desarrollos aparentemente contradictorios entre la 
búsqueda de la confianza y la exigencia de control en el campo del cuidado de la 
salud. Relaciono los debates sobre confianza con el concepto de profesionalismo y 
las cambiantes políticas y prácticas de la salud. El análisis se basa en material 
empírico tomado de un estudio sobre la modernización en el cuidado ambulatorio 
en Alemania. Los resultados demuestran que se demandan cada vez más “criterios 
razonables' e indicadores visibles' de confianza tanto de parte del proveedor como 
del usuario y las nuevas herramientas de regulación burocrática cumplen esta 
función como significantes de calidad. Estos significantes no son meramente 
normas impuestas en forma externa sino activamente interpretadas y utilizadas 
por los médicos para construir relaciones de confianza con sus colegas y dar 
‘pruebas públicas’ de la calidad de sus servicios bajo condiciones de mayor control 
y regulación. También son aplicadas por los pacientes y se perciben como 
prerrequisitos para tomar decisiones autónomas y desarrollar relaciones de 
confianza. El profesionalismo tradicional ‘personificado’ representado por un 
médico (hombre) se transforma en un profesionalismo ‘no personificado’ basado 
en la información. La naturaleza tan flexible del profesionalismo permite 
transformaciones de acuerdo con las nuevas demandas en el cuidado de la salud 
sin debilitar necesariamente su poder y atractivo en el desarrollo de la confianza. 
Más que una mera disminución, nos enfrentamos a nuevos patrones de desarrollo 
de confianza. 


Palabras clave: cuidado de la salud + gerencialismo + información + nuevos 
patrones de profesionalismo + nuevos significantes de confianza 
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Retrouver la confiance dans la médecine: stratégies des professionnels 
et de l’État 
Judith Allsop 


Récemment, le système de régulation médicale via lequel les médecins sont tenus 
de rendre des comptes a été l’objet de critiques sévères. Une série d'enquêtes 
publiques a révélé l'incompétence, la malhonnéteté, les dérives sexuelles de 
certains médecins et, pour un médecin en particulier, plusieurs meurtres, ainsi que 
les faiblesses du système qui n’a pu détecté ces comportements déviants 
suffisamment tôt, ni su prendre les mesures nécessaires pour protéger les patients. 
Cet article examine les changements sociaux et politiques à long terme qui ont 
modifié la relation entre les patients, les médecins et l’État et la préoccupation 
croissante quant à la prévisibilité de la compétence du corps médical. Puis, il 
considère les signes d’un déclin de confiance du public dans les médecins en tant 
que praticiens individuels et dans le système de profession auto-régulée. Le 
concept de confiance est examiné, et à partir des données disponibles, il est suggéré 
que les patients dans leur ensemble continuent de faire confiance à leur médecin. 
Cependant, les données relatives aux plaintes indiquent une propension croissante 
des patients à se plaindre de médecins et à considérer l'autorité de régulation, le 
General Medical Council (GMC), comme une institution dont l'objectif est de se 
protéger. De nombreuses enquêtes parrainées par l’État ont eu pour objet de 
demander si la forme d'auto-régulation de la profession peut être maintenue dans 
sa structure actuelle. La dernière partie de l'article examine les reformes introduites 
par le GMC et le gouvernement, et leur pertinence pour rétablir la confiance. Les 
discussions ont une implication pour les autres professions car au Royaume-Uni 
les systèmes de régulation professionnelle sont basés sur le modèle médical. 


Mots-clés: confiance + incompétence + médecins + plaintes + qualité des soins + 
régulation des professions médicales + régulation professionnelle 


Recuperar la confianza en la medicina: estrategias profesionales y 
gubernamentales 
Judith Allsop 


Recientemente, el sistema de regulación médica a través del cual se responsabiliza 
a los médicos ha sido muy criticado. Una serie de encuestas públicas han revelado 
incompetencia, deshonestidad y conductas sexuales inapropiadas de médicos y en 
un caso, asesinatos seriales, así como deficiencias en los sistemas, que no pudieron 
detectar estas conductas en forma temprana a fin de tomar medidas para proteger 
a los pacientes. Este documento analiza los cambios sociales y políticos a más largo 
plazo que han modificado la relación entre pacientes, médicos y el estado y la gran 
preocupación por la predictabilidad en la idoneidad médica. Luego se evalúan las 
pruebas de la disminución de la confianza pública en los médicos como 
profesionales individuales y en el sistema de auto regulación profesional. Se trata 
el concepto de confianza y, a partir de los datos disponibles, se sugiere que el 
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público en general continúa confiando en sus médicos. Sin embargo, información 
sobre las reclamaciones formuladas indica una mayor tendencia a presentar quejas 
con respecto a los médicos en forma individual y el público considera que el 
organismo regulatorio profesional, el Consejo de Medicina General (General 
Medical Council - GMC), sólo persigue sus propios intereses. Numerosas 
encuestas patrocinadas por el estado han cuestionado si la auto-regulación 
profesional actual puede continuar sin cambios. La sección final del documento 
analiza las reformas implementadas por el GMC y el gobierno y considera si son 
suficientes para recuperar la confianza. El contenido del documento se aplica 
también a otras profesiones ya que los sistemas de regulación profesional 
británicos se basan en el modelo médico. 


Palabras clave: calidad del cuidado de la salud + confianza + incompetencia + 
médicos + reclamaciones + regulación médica + regulación profesional 


Régulation et confiance: l'équilibre précaire entre les médecins et la 
direction dans deux hópitaux belges 
Rita Schepers 


Cet article pose la question de savoir comment les problèmes des médecins sont 
définis et traités au niveau de l'hôpital lieu où les pratiques médicales sont les plus 
contrôlées. Quelques problèmes typiques des hôpitaux belges qui entravent la 
régulation des médecins dans les hôpitaux sont ensuite traités. Puis, deux grands 
hôpitaux flamands de renom sont étudiés en détail. Bien qu'il existe de nombreuses 
similitudes entre ces deux hôpitaux, des différences cruciales les distinguent l’un 
de l’autre. Dans le premier, la relation entre le principal corps représentatif des 
médecins de l'hôpital et la direction est difficile et aucune culture de collaboration 
ne semble exister. D'où une très faible probabilité de voir des médecins rendre 
compte de problèmes rencontrés par des collègues. La direction de l'hôpital semble 
disposée à développer des indicateurs objectifs qui peuvent être utilisés 
indépendamment du comportement des médecins. Dans le second hôpital, au 
contraire, les facteurs culturels et structurels contribuent à de bonnes relations de 
travail entre les médecins et la direction. Pour ce qui est de la régulation, une 
culture de la transparence a été établie depuis longtemps; il est rendu compte des 
problèmes rencontrés par les médecins et les infirmiers. Les médecins sont quasi 
certains que leurs problèmes seront réglés par d'autres médecins. Les infirmiers 
par contre, sont assez critiques de la réaction qu'ils reçoivent mais ils admettent 
que la situation s'améliore. 


Mots-clés: autorégulation + confiance + contrôle de la pratique médicale + 
intégration dans les hôpitaux + problèmes des médecins 
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Regulación y confianza en acción: el sutil equilibrio entre médicos y la 
gerencia en dos hospitales belgas 


Rita Schepers 


Este documento trata la cuestión de cómo se define y trata con los médicos 
problemáticos a nivel del hospital donde la capacidad de observación de la práctica 
se encuentra en su punto más alto. Se analizan algunos problemas generales de los 
hospitales belgas que impiden la regulación de los médicos de hospitales. Además, 
se han estudiado en más detalle dos importantes hospitales flamencos. Aunque 
existen numerosos puntos en común entre los hospitales, también difieren en 
aspectos esenciales. En el primero, la relación entre el principal organismo 
representativo de médicos de hospital y la gerencia del hospital era discordante y 
no había una cultura de colaboración. Por ello, no es probable que los médicos 
informen sobre problemas referentes a sus colegas. La gerencia del hospital parecía 
más inclinada a desarrollar indicadores objetivos, que pueden utilizarse 
independientemente de la colaboración de los médicos. De lo contrario, en el 
segundo hospital, los factores estructurales y culturales contribuían al desarrollo 
de buenas relaciones laborales entre los médicos y la gerencia. En cuanto a la 
regulación, había una tradicional cultura de apertura con respecto al informe de 
problemas entre médicos así como enfermeros. Con respecto a los médicos, existía 
una cierta garantía de que los problemas serían considerados por otros médicos. 
Sin embargo, los enfermeros formularon críticas sobre la retroalimentación 
recibida aunque admitieron que la situación estaba mejorando. 


Palabras clave: auto-regulación + confianza + control de la práctica médica + 
integración en hospitales + médicos problemáticos 


Discours professionnels et pressions de l'économicisation: le cas des 
architectes, des paysagistes et des designers industriels français 
Florent Champy 


De plus en plus de professionnels subissent de la part du marché ou 
d'organisations auxquelles ils appartiennent des pressions fortes dans le sens 
d'une ‘économicisation’ de leur activité Le nouveau discours du 
professionnalisme et les normes managériales qu'il comporte en sont l'illustration. 
Malgré ces évolutions qui menacent l’autonomie des professions comme source de 
régulation alternative aux logiques du marché et des organisations, certains 
groupes professionnels luttent encore pour gagner et conserver un statut de 
profession autorégulée ou pour conquérir des avantages. Le cas des designers 
industriels et des paysagistes, présenté ici, montre cependant que le discours tenu 
par ces professionnels et leurs représentants dans le cadre de leur stratégie de 
professionnalisation s’est fortement modifié sous l'influence de ces pressions à 
l’économicisation. Il fait désormais la part belle aux retombées économiques, pour 
les clients ou employeurs des professionnels, ainsi que pour la société dans son 
ensemble, du travail professionnel. Le cas des architectes, vieille profession assez 
bien protégée, montre à l'inverse les dangers que fait courir le refus d'adapter le 
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discours de la profession à ces nouvelles attentes nourries à l'égard des professions 
en général. 


Mots-clés: architectes + autonomie professionnelle + designers + discours 
professionnel + formation + professionnalisation + professionnalisme + 
régulation étatique 


Discursos profesionales bajo la presión de los valores económicos: el 
caso de los arquitectos, diseñadores de paisaje y diseñadores 
industriales francés 


Florent Champy 


Cada vez más profesionales sufren una gran presión de los mercados y 
organizaciones para “economizar” sus actividades. El nuevo discurso del 
profesionalismo y las normas administrativas que le caracterizan ilustran estas 
presiones. À pesar de esta evolución que pone en peligro la autonomía de las 
profesiones como tercera fuente de coordinación de las actividades económicas, 
además de los mercados y las organizaciones, algunos grupos profesionales aún 
intentan alcanzar la condición de profesión auto-regulada o al menos algunas de 
las ventajas inherentes a la misma. El caso de los diseñadores industriales y de los 
diseñadores de paisaje, tal como demuestra este artículo, da testimonio, sin 
embargo, de que estas presiones de economización han afectado seriamente la 
evolución del discurso de estos profesionales y sus representantes en busca de 
reconocimiento. Los beneficios económicos del trabajo profesional tanto para 
clientes como para empleadores así como para toda la sociedad constituyen un 
tema clave en este discurso. Al contrario, el caso de los arquitectos, una antigua 
profesión ya bien protegida, demuestra qué tan peligroso puede ser mantener un 
discurso tradicional no adaptado a los nuevos requisitos de los asociados de los 
profesionales en la vida económica. 


Palabras clave: arquitectos + autonomía profesional + discurso profesional + 
diseñadores + formación + profesionalismo +  profesionalización + 
reglamentación gubernamental 


La confiance comme un critère et une approche heuristique de la 
consultation sociopolitique: un point de vue alternatif sur l'éthique et 
les valeurs du professionnalisme dans le travail social 

Ándreas Langer 


Cet article traite des réformes de l’État providence et de l’administration sociale, 
économiquement orientées, et de leur impact sur les services apportés par les 
professionnels. La confiance dans le professionnalisme est liée aux nouvelles 
approches économiques institutionnelles professionnelles. En particulier la théorie 
principal-agent est appliquée à la relation tripartite entre travailleur social, 
pourvoyeur de service social et utilisateur du service afin de se concentrer sur les 
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problémes de motivation et les informations asymétriques dans la relation de 
confiance basée sur les performances. La principale thèse proposée ici stipule que 
les professionnels sont doublement responsables: ils travaillent avec deux 
organisations principales. Les approches de type nouveau management proposent 
explicitement des systèmes d'incitations et de sanctions entre le travailleur social 
et l'agence qui l’emploie. Pour ce qui est de l'interaction entre le travailleur social 
et l'utilisateur du service, les systèmes particuliers, de motivation sociale et 
psychique et de sanctions de l’organisation basés sur la confiance dominent. 
L'instrument analytique utilisé (le modèle double prinapal-agent) démontre que 
la confiance (un élément de la pratique professionnelle) offre une nouvelle 
approche pour former des recommandations au niveau de l'institution. Cet article 
apporte une base analytique et théorique à l'éthique institutionnelle tournée vers 
l'économique dans les débats sur le professionnalisme. 


Mots-clés: confiance + éthique professionnelle + nouveau management public + 
professionnalisme + services sociaux + théorie de l'agence + théorie 
principal-agent 


La confianza como criterio y enfoque heurístico sobre la consulta 
socio-política: una opinión alternativa sobre la ética y los valores del 
profesionalismo en el trabajo social 

Andreas Langer 


Este artículo se refiere a las reformas orientadas hacia la economía del estado de 
beneficio y la administración social que afectan los servicios profesionales. La 
confianza en el profesionalismo se relaciona con los nuevos enfoques económicos 
institucionales de acción profesional. En especial, se aplica la teoría 
mandante-agente a la relación entre trabajadores sociales, organizaciones de 
servicios sociales y usuarios de los servicios a fin de concentrarse en los problemas 
orientados hacia los incentivos y la información asimétrica en los trabajos que se 
basan en la confianza. La principal tesis propuesta en este documento sostiene que 
los profesionales tienen dos tipos de responsabilidad: tratan con dos principios 
diferentes de organizaciones. Los enfoques de la nueva administración pública 
implementan sistemas de incentivos y sanciones de contratos explícitos entre 
trabajadores sociales y agencias de empleo. Con respecto a la interacción entre el 
trabajador social y el usuario de los servicios, existe un dominio de los sistemas 
particulares de incentivos y sanciones sociales y psíquicos de la organización en 
base a la confianza. El instrumento analítico ‘modelo dual mandante-agente' 
demuestra que la confianza — como criterio de práctica profesional — ofrece un 
nuevo enfoque para modelar las recomendaciones a nivel institucional. Este 
artículo ofrece una base analítica y teórica de la ética institucional orientada a la 
economía en el tema del profesionalismo. 


Palabras clave: confianza + ética profesional + nueva administración pública + 
profesionalismo + servicios sociales + teoría de la agencia + teoría 
mandante-agente 
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Editors’ Preface 


Patrik Aspers 
Max Planck Institute for the Study of Societies 





Lise Skov 
Copenhagen Business School 


We came up with the idea for this issue of the journal when we were 
chatting in a street cafe in Murcia after the European Association of 
Sociology conference in 2003. In April 2005, it was finally possible to 
bring together the authors at a small intensive conference, hosted by 
Imagine . . . Creative Industries Research at Copenhagen Business School. 
We would like to thank project assistant Heidi Lange for organizing the 
conference. Arni Sverrisson acted as a vigilant and critical reviewer and 
commentator on all papers in this first phase, and we are very grateful 
for that, as we are for the comments and discussion by the large and 
active audience. We wish to thank especially the industry speakers, oper- 
ations manager Jan Hilger, Hugo Boss International and marketing 
consultant Jeremy Duffield-Harding, iKMS, as well as managing director, 
Jan Erik Carlson, Saga Furs, for inviting conference participants to the 
Saga Design Centre. Finally, we want to thank Dennis Smith the editor 
of Current Soctology for his support all the way, Richard Swedberg for his 
introduction and Sandra Niessen for her thorough and critical review in 
the second phase. 
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O Introduction 





The five articles on the theme of ‘Encounters in the Global Fashion 
Business’ that Patrik Aspers and Lise Skov have put together for this issue 
of Current Sociology are highly engaging, interesting and enjoyable to read. 
They also deserve to be read in their entirety, so in this Introduction I will 
only try to whet the appetite of the reader; to provide full accounts of 
their contents would be to shortchange the reader. In addition, I try to 
assess the value of these articles from the perspective of contemporary 
sociology, in order to open up a discussion of their merit as well as of the 
theme issue as a whole. 

The articles in this issue primarily make contributions, as I see it, to 
general sociology and economic sociology; and in the rest of this 
Introduction I try to justify this statement. The fact that the articles make 
contributions to general sociology means that all readers of Current Soci- 
ology may have something to learn from them; and that they make contri- 
butions to economic sociology, those with special interest in this particular 
field will find them extra rewarding. 

What I find valuable and interesting in these five articles from the 
perspective of general sociology can be stated as follows. First, they add 
to our knowledge of fashion as a social phenomenon. Second, they add 
to our understanding of what creativity is, a highly complex and difficult 
topic. And, lastly, they add to our understanding of the way that the 
meaning with which an actor invests his or her actions has to be taken into 
account, in order for there to be an adequate sociological explanation. 

Let me elaborate, starting with fashion. It was early established by 
Simmel and Veblen that fashion lends itself very nicely to sociological 
analysis. That their idea of fashion as something created by the upper 
class and then diffused to the lower classes is also applicable to modern 
society is, however, something that has been effectively challenged by 
contemporary sociologists. Diane Crane, for example, argues that fashion 
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is created and diffused in a very different way today from what it was 
during the 19th century and the age of haute couture (Crane, 2000). A 
discussion along similar lines of modern fashion can be found in the 
article by Yuniya Kawamura, which also contains a fascinating descrip- 
tion of the role that ‘street fashion’ plays in today’s Japan. The situation 
with young high school girls deciding on what the next teenage fashion 
will look like is about as far from upper-class fashion in the days of 
Simmel and Veblen that one can come. 

The second theme of general interest in the articles in this issue is the 
notion of creativity, as viewed from a sociological perspective. While this 
theme is present to some extent in all of the other four articles, it is at the 
very core of Aspers’ important article on what he terms “contextual knowl- 
edge”. The author rejects the idea that the secret of creativity is to be sought 
in the individual. This argument is a familiar one, but the fact that Aspers 
draws so heavily on philosophical sources (especially Kant, Nietzsche and 
Heidegger) makes his argument extra enlightening and also gives 
additional weight to it. Similarly, while Aspers’ argument that the solution 
to the riddle of creativity should be sought along social and not individ- 
ual lines is not novel per se, it is executed in such a fine way that it immedi- 
ately captures one’s interest. What I found especially illuminating about 
his analysis of the social dimension of creativity was not only the atten- 
tion that he pays to the networks of the creative actor, but his emphasis 
on the role that meaning plays in furthering creativity. Aspers is influ- 
enced by Alfred Schiitz and his concept of “province of meaning’; and his 
argument, in brief, is that the creative actor gets inspiration from other 
creative areas when he or she, so to speak, travels through these provinces 
of meaning and tries to make sense of them. 

The third general contribution in these five articles to general sociology 
has to do with the fact that all the authors, in one way or another, argue 
that the meaning of the actors must be taken into account in the analysis, 
for it to make sense. Max Weber, in the famous first paragraph of Economy 
and Society, already provided a theoretical argument about why it is 
absolutely necessary to include the meaning of the actor in a sociological 
explanation. What makes the articles in this issue so interesting is some- 
thing else, namely that they translate this insight so well into practice. 
Aspers also makes the following interesting point in his article: actors who 
occupy the same structural position may nonetheless act in a different 
way, depending on the way that they view the situation. This argument, 
as Aspers notes, constitutes a direct rebuttal of Ronald Burt's recent 
attempt to argue that creativity depends exclusively on the social struc- 
ture, more precisely on the fact that the social structure has to have a 
number of so-called structural holes or non-redundant social clusters that 
an individual may then bridge (Burt, 2004). 
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The three contributions to general sociology that I have singled out so 
far in this preface — to the analysis of fashion, creativity and how sociol- 
ogists must pay attention to the meaning of the actors in order to produce 
an adequate sociological analysis — are also worked out in relation to 
various economic topics. By virtue of this they can also be treated as 
contributions to economic sociology, as 1 now try to show. Important 
economic-sociological insights into the way that street fashion operates 
can, for example, be found in the article by Yuniya Kawamura. We here 
learn, among other things, that huge firms in Japan have come to realize 
that they need to rely heavily on teenage girls in order to create the type 
of fashion that they want to produce. These firms hire teenage girls as 
sales clerks, they encourage them to talk to their customers and so on. 
Some young people also decide to create their own businesses, even if 
they realize that they will never make much money. Note, incidentally, 
how far away this type of sociological analysis is from mainstream 
economics! 

I was also very impressed by the way that the author of the article on 
fashion buyers, Joanne Entwistle, handles the concept of meaning in her 
analysis. While the average economist pays no attention whatsoever to 
the concept of meaning in his or her analyses, the economic sociologists, 
as the study by this author illustrates so well, simply must take it into 
account. Read, for example, the following quote from Entwistle’s article, 
and see how the element of meaning helps to constitute the economic 
phenomenon itself. The situation that Entwistle discusses comes from a 
fashionable clothing store called Selfridges in London, but it also fits many 
other stores: 


All products come with an assortment of meanings and values; none more so 
than big brands and designer labels, whose identities have to be carefully 
managed and negotiated vis-a-vis the interests of both the brand and the store. 
These meanings and associations are added to in the process of their arrival on 
the shop-floor and journey to the consumer. Fashion buyers are involved in 
placement of products on the shop-floor — discussing where new and established 
labels should be situated. As Callon et al. (2005: 36, citing Cochoy, 2002) suggest, 
product identities are derived “against a background of similitude” and one way 
to manage the identities of products on offer is “the establishment of a socio- 
cognitive arrangement that situates the different products in relation to one 
another: a particular point on the shelf; packaging/. (Entwistle, this issue, p. 714) 


As this extract makes clear, the author draws heavily on the work of 
Michel Callon; and it is clear that some of the views of Callon are indeed 
congenial for the task that Joanne Entwistle has set herself. 1 also felt that 
she made a very successful use of Callon's distinction between a “good” 
and a ‘product’. The former, to cite Callon, ‘implies a degree of stabiliza- 
tion of the characteristics associated with it”, while the latter emerges out 
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of ‘production, circulation and consumption” (Callon et al., 2005: 31). 
Again, in other words, we encounter the importance that meaning has for 
the economy. 

Beyond these three contributions to economic sociology that one can 
find in the articles, there are also a few others that deserve to be high- 
lighted. The article by Lise Skov, for example, represents the first attempt 
in economic sociology that I am aware of to analyze modern trade fairs. 
She should also be commended for her interesting thesis that modern 
trade fairs are not only places where trade takes place, but also where key 
actors position themselves into the social structure or field that is charac- 
teristic of the industry in question. In Skov's terminology, we are dealing 
with ‘intermediary fairs’, rather than with “the import fairs’ of the Middle 
Ages, where goods were taken to the fair, or ‘the export fairs’ of the 
modern kind, where local products are being exhibited for sale. Follow- 
ing Harrison White, Skov also suggests that the actors at modern fashion 
fairs observe each other as much as they do conventional business — a 
phenomenon that she refers to as the “condition of comparability”. 

Joanne Entwistle makes a similar pioneering contribution to economic 
sociology by providing the first substantive analysis of fashion buyers. 
Again, I think that the way that the analysis is carried out is very impres- 
sive. What I am especially thinking of is the sophisticated way in which 
the author discusses the process through which taste or preference is 
created. We should not, according to Entwistle, so much think of a fashion 
buyer as having a specific taste, and then making a choice based on this 
taste. The situation can better be understood as an actor having several 
preferences, some of which will concretize in the meeting or interaction 
with certain conditions, and others, in the meeting or interaction with 
other conditions. By proceeding in this manner, novelty can be taken into 
account in the analysis, and changes in taste can also be explained. 

Finally, several of the articles in this issue make contributions to the 
way that supply and demand come together in consumer markets. It has 
for some time been realized in economic sociology that you must not only 
look at production and consumption when analyzing the economic 
process, but also take distribution into account, especially in the form of 
advertisement and ways of selling. Distribution, to phrase it differently, 
is what links or connects demand to supply. Today, however, economic 
realities are such that the consumers themselves often directly intervene 
in the process of production as well as distribution, and the articles in this 
issue mirror this interesting phenomenon in various ways. In Japan, for 
example, some consumers practically design the products that they them- 
selves will later buy, according to Kawamura. 

It is also at the intersection of production and consumption that Brian 
Moeran has situated his suggestive article, More Than Just a Fashion 
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Magazine”. According to Moeran, the general role of a fashion magazine 
is primarily to mediate between the producers and the consumers of 
clothes. While this may seem an easy task, the author shows that it is in 
reality very complex and subtle. This is not least reflected in the role that 
the fashion editor has to play in this, and to which Moeran pays much 
attention: the editor has to translate the fashion of the season, as presented 
at various fashion shows and the like, into something more tangible that 
makes sense to the readers and eventually to the consumers. 

Just as some teenage girls in Japan take a direct part in the production 
of the clothes that they themselves consume, so the consumers of fashion 
more generally also take part in the production of their own clothing — 
but through a very complex and interesting process that is at the center 
of Moeran’s article. 

All in all, I hope to have shown in this brief Introduction that the articles 
that Patrik Aspers and Lise Skov have put together for Current Sociology 
have important contributions to make, to general sociology as well as to 
economic sociology. To fully enjoy their contributions, however, one has 
to read the articles themselves. This is of course the case with all good 
sociology. In this particular case, there is the additional fact that all of the 
authors base their arguments on ethnographic research — and have that 
sociological eye for detail that makes the reading extra rewarding and 
enjoyable. 
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abstract: The aim of this article is to examine the qualification and mediation of 
fashionable clothing by fashion buyers at Selfridges, London. The author examines 
the ‘active and reflexive role of economic agents in the qualification of products’ 
in their habitual and routine’ working practices, describing how buyers are active 
in defining, shaping, transforming, qualifying and requalifiying products. 
Through this qualification process, buyers act upon markets, their selections 
resulting in the assemblage of products on the shop-floor that constitute fashion- 
able clothing for the store. One problem with this idea of qualification is that it 
views the process as linear. To overcome this, the author draws on Cronin’s idea 
of ‘multiple regimes of mediation’, which emphasizes the many directions and 
mediations that take place between agents in their qualification of products. To 
demonstrate this, the author examines three critical encounters buyers have with 
products, suppliers and consumers. During these encounters, buyers mediate 
numerous interests, tastes and identities, deal with suppliers and come to ‘know’ 
their customer(s). Focusing on these encounters provides, in the words of Cronin, 
for an ‘expanded and nuanced definition of mediation’ and critical analysis of 
fashion buyers as, to borrow Bourdieu’s term, ‘cultural intermediaries’ whose 
work has been hitherto unexamined. 





keywords: cultural intermediaries + fashion mediation + regimes 


Introduction 


Clothing retailing in the UK has become very competitive since the ‘retail 
revolution’ of the 1980s (Gardner and Sheppard, 1989). In the late 1990s, 
a number of established high street businesses, such as Marks and Spencer 
(M&S) and Laura Ashley, once stalwarts in British retailing, began to 
experience falling profits. M&S’s fortunes continued to make the news, 
as their performance throughout much of 2005 was quite poor: in July 
2005, their sales fell by 5.4 percent, with clothing, especially women’s 
wear, ‘a key barometer of the company’s health’, falling by 9.2 percent. 
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While the M&S brand was founded on ‘consumers’ immense trust in it 
... value for money, “quality”, but not cheap prices’ (Winship, 2000: 15), 
today’s ‘younger, label-conscious generation’ (Winship, 2000: 17) prefers 
the likes of Zara and H&M, who can deliver high-fashion products 
quickly and at low cost. Unable to compete on fashion or price, M&5 
would appear to have lost its way, failing to capture consumers. A late 
upturn in fortune at the end of 2005 has helped its flagging fortunes but 
the store cannot afford to be complacent and must continue to build on 
this performance. The M&S tale is a cautionary one: if a once dominant 
retailer like M&S — at one time so confident of its market position it 
famously never advertised — can struggle so much, then it points to the 
central issue within all markets, namely, that ‘all attachment is constantly 
threatened’ (Callon et al., 2005: 38). In other words, ‘capturing or “attach- 
ing” consumers by “detaching” them from the networks built by rivals is 
the mainspring of competition’ (Callon et al., 2005: 38) and this ultimately 
means no firm’s market position, however strong, is guaranteed. 

In such a competitive environment, the work of fashion buyers is highly 
important to the firm’s calculations of the market. Buyers are responsible 
for bringing goods to the marketplace, their work requiring calculations 
of the market that involve a constant movement between production and 
consumption. In the process, goods are translated into products for 
consumers: a “process of qualification—requalification” (Callon et al., 2005: 
32). Surprisingly, however, despite a burgeoning “retail geography” over 
the 1990s and “considerable interest in the buyer-supplier interface” (Leslie 
and Reimer, 1999: 403), the specific practices of fashion buying have 
remained largely unexamined. This has to do, in some part, with histori- 
cal divisions within the literature. As Fine and Leopold (1993) argue, litera- 
ture on fashion ploughs two separate furrows, with production histories 
and analyses of work in the fashion industry on the one hand, and studies 
of consumption on the other. One consequence of this division is a split- 
ting off of explanations of fashion into either supply-driven or demand- 
driven models. This separation has prevented a full picture of the fashion 
industry from developing as the critical relationships between production 
and consumption have been systematically overlooked. 

Retail geography might have addressed this absence, focusing as it does 
on retail spaces, practices and processes (see, for example, Crewe and 
Lowe, 1995; Jackson et al., 2000; Winship, 2000; Wrigley and Lowe, 1996, 
2002). However, with a few exceptions (Crewe and Davenport, 1992; 
Crewe and Gregson, 2003; Moore, 2000; Pettinger, 2004), there is still very 
little research on fashion retailing and distribution and as yet no detailed 
analysis of fashion buyers. Further, while numerous “how to” textbooks 
exist on fashion buying (see, for example, Bruce and Cooper, 1997; Jackson 
and Shaw, 2001) aimed at the student or aspirant fashion buyer, the 
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practices of buyers, within the context of their role in framing and acting 
on fashion markets and critical input into the economic performance of 
the retail practice, have still to be unpacked. This article addresses itself 
to this absence in the literature and sets out to open up the “black box’ of 
fashion buying. 

The aim of this article is two-fold: to examine the qualification and medi- 
ation of fashionable clothing by buyers. Taking the first idea, I want to 
examine the “active and reflexive role of economic agents in the qualifi- 
cation of products” (Callon et al., 2005: 30) in their habitual and routine’ 
(Negus, 2002: 509) working practices. In other words, I describe how, in 
their routine encounters, buyers are active in defining, shaping, trans- 
forming, qualifying and requalifying products. Through this qualification 
process buyers act upon markets — their selections resulting in the particu- 
lar assemblage of products on the shop-floor that constitute fashionable 
clothing for their store at any particular time. Of course, the process of 
qualification does not stop there, since buyers monitor the effects of their 
decisions and, in due course, the results (in the form of sales figures) are 
monitored, digested and translated into the formal and informal knowl- 
edge that will form the basis of next season's buying. The circularity of 
this process is itself evidence of the way in which production and 
consumption are interlinked or interwoven precisely through the actions 
of buyers (and merchandisers). 

However, the problem with this idea of qualification is that it tends to 
view the process as linear. To overcome this, I draw on Cronin’s (2004) 
idea of “multiple regimes of mediation’, which emphasizes the many 
directions and mediations that take place between agents in their qualifi- 
cation of products. Drawing on this idea, I examine three critical encoun- 
ters buyers have with products, suppliers and consumers. During these 
encounters, buyers mediate numerous interests, tastes and identities in 
the process of identifying and choosing goods to purchase, dealing with 
suppliers and making sense of, and coming to ‘know’, their customer(s). 
Focusing on these encounters allows for an ‘expanded and nuanced defi- 
nition of mediation” (Cronin, 2004: 352) to emerge and for a critical 
analysis of fashion buyers as ‘cultural intermediaries’ (Bourdieu, 1984), 
whose work has hitherto not been examined. 

On the face of it, fashion buyers are key cultural mediators between 
production and consumption in the fashion industry: through their selec- 
tions they mediate the products set out by designers, selecting them on 
behalf of their imagined or ‘virtual’ consumer (Carrier and Miller, 1998). 
However, while broadly speaking buyers can be said to move from 
production to consumption, this duality needs unpacking since neither 
production nor consumption are monolithic structures or discrete entities, 
but themselves complex processes that are critically interlinked. In recent 
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years, there has been much interest in ideas of cultural mediation and in 
the work of ‘cultural intermediaries’, deriving from Bourdieu’s (1984) 
influential work (e.g. Cronin, 2004; Featherstone, 1991; McFall, 2002; 
Nixon, 2003; Nixon and Crewe, 2004). However, as Hesmondhalgh (2002) 
and others (du Gay and Nixon, 2002) have argued, the term has become 
rather too general, not least because of confusions in Bourdieu’s definition 
and use of the term. Furthermore, the actual processes of mediation have 
tended to be overlooked in favour of analysis of the cultural identities of 
the mediators themselves, which as Cronin (2004: 351) notes, is import- 
ant but ‘only one element in the complex mix’ that constitutes commercial 
practices. With little empirical work on fashion buying to draw upon, 
numerous questions have still to be answered: what does it mean to say 
that buyers are cultural intermediaries and what, precisely, do they 
mediate — clothing, fashion trends, aesthetics, taste? As 1 do not have the 
space to look at all these mediations, I focus particular attention not only 
on the way buyers select clothes, but how they might be said to mediate 
taste in their encounters with products, suppliers and consumers. 

J begin with a brief introduction to my case study, the London store 
Selfridges, and the methodology of the study. I then move on to examine 
the qualification and mediation of clothing through analysis of buying 
processes. Through this analysis, I want to suggest how buyers’ qualifi- 
cations are critical to the operations of the retail practice in positioning 
itself as a high-fashion department store, returning, inevitably, to the issue 
of attachment. 


Case Study and Methodology 


The ethnographic fieldwork, which forms the basis of this article, was 
conducted between March and September 2002 in the women’s wear 
department at Selfridges on Oxford Street in London. Selfridges has had 
a colourful history within UK retailing. Having started out as a new and 
exciting store in 1909 under the proprietorship of Harry Gordon Selfridge, 
by the 1970s and 1980s it was languishing as an old-fashioned, staid 
department store until the appointment of Vittorio Radice as executive 
director, who transformed it, once more, into a ‘cutting-edge’ retail estab- 
lishment, noted not only for its high-fashion products but lively retail 
environment. In promising to sell not only high-fashion products but an 
exciting retail ‘experience’, Selfridges has marked itself out as a distinc- 
tive store in London, competing with high-fashion department stores like 
Liberty’s and Harvey Nichols in London and internationally with stores 
like Barney’s in New York. Since Selfridges occupies a unique place within 
UK retailing, and there are numerous arrangements for fashion buying in 
different stores, it is not possible to generalize all the findings to other 
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fashion retailers. That said, at the most general level, I hope my research 
opens up questions for further research and suggests some theoretical 
directions for work in this area to take. 

During the ethnographic fieldwork, 1 observed the whole range of 
processes involved in buying: merchandising meetings at the store, 
buyers’ ‘floor walks’ around the shop-floor, meetings with suppliers, as 
well as following three buyers in different areas of the department on 
their ‘buys’ to studios around London, New York, Milan and Paris (17 
buys in all). I also spent time observing buyers at fashion week in London, 
Paris and Milan during September and October 2002. The buyers 
observed were all in the business of buying ‘own-bought’ ranges as 
opposed to simply managing a concessions business. Own-bought ranges 
are owned by the store, constituting vital assets and, potentially at least, 
liabilities, if they don't sell. Two aspects can be noted about own-bought: 
first, it demands selection by buyers who have budgets of millions of 
pounds, and thus demands calculation of the market, and second, it is 
more valuable, as the margins are greater than in concessions, but the 
stakes are higher too, as the risk is carried entirely by the store. These 
issues of selection, calculation, value and risk are, indeed, central to the 
project, although not all of these are addressed in this article. 


Mediating Production and Consumption: Fashion 
Buyers as Cultural Intermediarles? 


Precisely what does it mean to say that buyers mediate between pro- 
duction and consumption? Are they, in fact, cultural intermediaries? 
While Bourdieu (1984) first refers to the ‘new cultural intermediaries’ as 
‘the producers of cultural programmes on television or radio or the critics 
of “quality” newspapers and magazines and all the writer journalists and 
journalist-writers’ (Bourdieu, 1984: 323), the term has been expanded of 
late to include an ever-widening band of cultural producers or ‘taste- 
makers’ in fields as wide as advertising (Nixon, 2003; Cronin, 2003, 2004), 
men’s magazines (Crewe, 2003), women’s magazines (Gough- Yates, 2003), 
pop music (Negus, 1999, 2002) and fashion design (Skov, 2002). Although, 
as Hesmondhalgh (2002) argues, this expansion tends to conflate cultural 
intermediaries with the new petite bourgeoisie of which they are a part, 
there are good reasons for opening up the concept beyond its initial 
narrow range. This is not least because confusions in Bourdieu’s own later 
analysis of the ‘field of cultural production’ would suggest the possibility 
of including those cultural workers involved in ‘the production of the 
value of the work’ (Bourdieu, 1993: 37). Material production of the work 
of art, he suggests, is just one part of the production of culture; symbolic 
producers are required to bring art forward to the public and, in doing 
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so, add value. So, just as the art trader brings to the marketplace works 
of art, adding value by virtue of selection and promotion, the fashion 
buyer brings clothing to the public eye, helping to produce or promote 
“fashion”, a characteristic of particular sorts of clothing that depends upon 
fluctuating, i.e. changing temporal and spatial, notions of value (for 
further discussion, see Entwistle, 2002). Art traders and fashion buyers 
are, therefore, acting both as cultural agents, symbolically creating 
products with high cultural value and helping to shape and forge tastes 
in the process, and also, by necessity, economic agents as well, since their 
actions are orientated to a marketplace. As Fine and Leopold (1993) argue, 
distributors or ‘middlemen’ in the fashion industry — fashion buyers by 
another name — are crucial ‘linchpins’ in the fashion system, bringing 
products to market that would otherwise languish in factory storerooms 
(or indeed, never get designed or manufactured at all). Their selections 
are, therefore, the critical but invisible link between producers and 
consumers, yet with little analysis of their work we do not know how 
they buy what they buy, how they encounter products and suppliers, and 
how they select on behalf of their consumer(s). 

If, as I suggest, we consider their work as one of cultural mediation, 
this poses the question: what is it they mediate and how? Raising further 
questions highlights the problem: do they mediate actual garments, 
suppliers, consumers’ needs/desires, the identity of brands, their own 
retail business, some general notion of fashion, particular trends or tastes, 
or some combination of all of these? To begin to answer these questions 
one must begin unpacking what buyers actually do and ask questions of 
the objects, processes and encounters that constitute their work. It is only 
by following these that we can begin to trace the links between produc- 
tion and consumption. As Appadurai (1986: 5) argues, ‘we have to follow 
the things themselves, for their meanings are inscribed by their forms, 
their uses, their trajectories’. Following the buying process — part of the 
‘social life” of clothing — involves examining the ways in which clothing 
is exchanged between supplier and buyer and from buyer to consumer 
and, in the process, the qualification or valorization of goods/samples in 
a studio to products for consumption in a shop. 

In the rest of the article, I want to focus on three points of exchange, 
three crucial encounters buyers have with products, suppliers and 
consumers. These encounters are the moments when buyers stand before 
the objects and agents critical to their buying work. They form the basis 
of ‘multiple regimes of mediation’, a term Cronin (2004) uses to capture 
the more complex nature of cultural mediation. In her analysis of adver- 
tising agencies, Cronin (2004: 351) argues that ‘the role of advertising 
practitioners as cultural intermediaries is not restricted to the translation 
or mediation between producers and consumers’ but instead advertising 
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practitioners are engaged in a range of mediations, for example, between 
the agency and client, and within the agency, which ‘interlink, overlap 
and conflict with one another in complex ways” (Cronin, 2004: 352). In a 
corollary to the overattention given to creatives, she explores the negoti- 
ations that take place between them and account managers and planners, 
and how the different discourses within the agency itself, and advertis- 
ing in general, generate conflicts and tensions. Further, the role of ad 
agencies is not “limited to channelling tastes in consumption or directing 
cultural change” (Cronin, 2004: 351). This can be seen in the link between 
the identities of the agents themselves and the content of the ads they 
produce. Their work (on, for example, beer ads) often involves them 
drawing on their own identities and consumption practices, as, by and 
large, young, white, middle-class men, the result being the mediation 
(reproduction) of existing tastes and consumption practices (of young, 
white, middle-class men) as opposed to leading the cultural vanguard 
and forging new tastes. A similar point is made by Nixon (2003) in his 
analysis of advertising agents. This issue I return to later when discussing 
how buyers’ taste might form part of their calculations of markets. Before 
doing so, I analyse the first of the three encounters, the buyer-product 
encounter, and describe and analyse what happens here. 


Product Encounters 


An essential part of buyers’ work is the selection of products for the store 
on ‘buys’. Ultimately, the aim of the buy is to encounter products (see also 
Skov, this issue, pp. 764-83). Buys usually take place at a studio or 
showroom, where many possible garments are made available for inspec- 
tion but not all can be chosen. Buyers arrive at buys with an ‘open to buy’ 
budget, which is an estimated amount of money to spend within their 
area, broken down by brand, determined by the merchandising ‘plan’. 
The ‘plan’ is the outcome of formal and informal processes in-store (last 
season's sales, discussions with buyers and forecasts). With this ‘plan’ in 
mind, buyers examine the sample garments on display. The mechanisms 
of display seem to fall into two sorts. The first is a presentation on the 
part of a representative, who brings out the collection in segments and 
displays them on hangers, pointing to pertinent features, such as fabric 
detailing or colour. This was most common in the US and serves as a 
mediating encounter between product and buyer, with the rep attempt- 
ing to assert their definition of the product, possibly to influence the 
buyer’s decisions. During the presentation, the rep qualifies the product, 
rendering its features as attractive, desirable, ‘this season’, often referring 
to how well received it has been with other buyers. The second method 
involves the buyer moving through the rails herself, selecting garments, 
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often hanging them on another rail. Here the rep stands back but is avail- 
able to answer questions or arrange for the fit model to display selected 
samples. 

Callon et al.’s (2005: 31) distinction between the good and the product 
is useful for understanding what happens during this encounter. While 
the good ‘implies a degree of stablization of the characteristics associated 
with it’, the product emerges out of a process, the outcome of ‘produc- 
tion, circulation and consumption’. In other words, products are gener- 
ated through the actions by economic agents who shape, transform and 
qualify them, whereas the good is ‘a moment in that never-ending process’ 
when its qualities are momentarily abstracted in order to be examined. 
The studio samples are like goods — temporarily stabilized entities with 
characteristics that can be examined and ‘tested’. However, while Callon 
et al. (2005: 32) recognize ‘that agreement on the characteristics is some- 
times, in fact, often difficult to achieve’, their analysis would appear to 
describe a linear process, whereby a good is translated into a product 
along the chain or network of economic agents in its design, production, 
distribution and consumption. However, examining what happens during 
the encounter in the studio, between buyer/product/rep, it is apparent 
that the situation is more complex and non-linear, where different agents 
face one another with competing definitions of the good’s qualities. The 
presentation method was unpopular with one buyer precisely because it 
did not allow direct engagement with the product. She wanted to touch 
and feel the garment and the freedom to riffle through the collection 
quickly rather than listen to an entire presentation, which, in the case of 
one brand, was filled with fussy jumpers she dismissed as ‘far too 
Bavarian’ and had no intention of buying, despite the best efforts of the 
sales rep to talk up the product. Here, we might requalify Callon et al.’s 
qualification process by referring to the two-way mediation taking place 
between rep and buyer. During such presentations, this particular buyer 
often fed back her experiences of the product, telling reps that qualities 
they defined as good were, in fact, not going to sell. She frequently told 
reps and designers ‘I can’t sell racer-back tops’ because of the ‘bra- 
problem’ (i.e. women have to forego their bra or display unsightly 
straps). It would seem, then, that the good’s qualities may be stabilized 
temporarily in the studio, just not necessarily in the same way by 
different agents. 

This encounter is, first and foremost, a sensual one. Buyers set about 
examining the garment's features — its shape, colour and other tactile 
qualities. The testing can take numerous forms ~ touching, feeling and 
examining the sample on a hanger, observing it on a fit model, or indeed, 
by actually trying the garment on if no model is available. In studios 
without fit models, I was often asked to model the samples and give my 
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opinion on their qualities. Some qualities automatically dismissed 
samples (racer-backs, for example). Further, some products always 
demanded testing — jeans for example — which the denim-wear buyer said 
must be seen. So, while some suppliers in the US, where she buys the 
majority of her jeans, do monthly ‘drops’, sending out cards showing new 
products, this constituted “blind shopping”. Jeans, she noted, could not be 
bought this way, as they have to be seen, felt and worn, the main quali- 
ties of selection being their fit on the body and detailing in the fabric — 
for example, ‘distressing’, ‘whiskers’ (tiny lines around the crotch and 
knee) and wash -— all of which cannot be reproduced faithfully in two- 
dimensional form. The encounter with the product is, therefore, a direct, 
face-to-face one in which the buyer stands in front of the object and 
inspects it. On one buy, comprising garments variously described in 
colour terms as ‘parchment’, ‘sand’, ‘pebble’, ‘alabaster’ and ‘stone’, 
another buyer became increasingly confused, unable to differentiate. 
Indeed, she requested a quick run through the next day to clarify these 
colours, asking for the differences to be explained/displayed yet again so 
she could be sure of her decisions. The fact that this was an early 
autumn/winter buy in the US - the so-called “Cruise” collection — and the 
colours were largely pale, summery ones, also lay heavily on her mind, 
with her describing to the rep the effects of such pale colours on the pallid 
complexions of white skin in the middle of November when the light 
would be failing. (Here, the buyer would seem to be assuming the 
consumer for this product is Caucasian, although she did note how such 
colours would look great on black skin.) These characteristics of colour 
were, to her, a real problem for how the whole range would look in the 
store and, ultimately, a threat to its saleability. She bought the odd item 
in ‘banana’ just ‘to add a bit of colour’ and ‘interest’ to the area. 

Testing is also about other, external, characteristics of seasonality, 
fashionability and availability. As Callon et al. (2005) note, factors of time 
and space are part of the testing process, and buyers bear such consider- 
ations in mind. They ask about the delivery slot of all the products and 
this is critical to selectablity. If something is to arrive either too early 
or too late in the season it may not be suitable. An early slot means 
either problems of space in the storeroom or its arrival on the shop-floor 
ahead of season where it will quickly lose its value as ‘new’ and 
‘fashionable’. 

This process of examining garments sets in motion the journey of good 
to product. Once tested, products are set against other products in the 
wider universe of commodities. As Callon et al. (2005: 29) suggest, all 
markets are about classification: economic agents, such as buyers, ‘devote 
a large share of their resources to positioning the goods they design, 
produce, distribute or consume, in relation to others’. Buyers have to 
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establish where this product will sit in relation to the others they have 
seen or may see, quite literally spatializing it, visualizing the actual space 
it will be accorded on the shop-floor, as well as situating it within the 
overall universe of similar products that might be bought in stores along 
Oxford Street. If it looks like something Top Shop (a popular UK fashion 
retailer) might do for a third of the price, it may be rejected. There is no 
substitute for this direct encounter with the product. Just as promotional 
images from suppliers do not sell jeans, CD-Roms and internet are not 
about to replace the buy either. When, after September 11, buyers were 
unable to go to New York, as Fashion Week was cancelled, a whole collec- 
tion was bought on CD-Rom and proved to be a total failure, much of it 
ending up on the sales rack at the end of the season. 

What is being mediated in this interaction? One supposed feature of 
cultural intermediaries is their role as arbiters and mediators of taste, 
responsible for introducing the public to new tastes. However, this is too 
linear and simplistic to describe what happens in the processes of fashion 
buying. The mediation may appear straightforward — the garment moves 
from studio to shop-floor — but more is being mediated than the clothes 
themselves. Clothes are selected by buyers on the basis of a myriad of 
concerns that combine the properties of the object — the good — with other 
elements that determine its value. Taste and trends or fashionability are 
also in the mix of elements being mediated in and through this encounter. 
Further, while in the product-buyer encounter the flow would appear 
one-directional — the inanimate object/good chosen by buyer — it is the 
product's sensual qualities that partly determine the outcome of selec- 
tion. Thus, the encounter is more interactive since buyers do not simply 
bring to the studio their own, predetermined ideas about products and 
taste and select on the basis of these. Instead, their ideas and tastes are 
actively shaped, indeed heavily influenced by what they encounter in 
studios on buys. In other words, products assert themselves upon buyers 
and influence their decisions: as one buyer put it, ‘you do end up being 
influenced by what you're buying, you end up liking it more”. An inter- 
action, an active mediation, takes place between buyer and product. 
Indeed, buyers can be so heavily influenced by their encounters with the 
products they buy that it shapes their taste and consumption habits. Two 
of the buyers were most emphatic about the ways in which their taste 
develops out of encounters with product markets they work within, one 
describing how she has progressively ‘moved up market” in her 
consumption and taste as a result of buying high-end designer clothes; 
indeed, her taste moved into high-end designer denim as a direct result 
of buying it for the store. Another described how her experience of 
buying products in the Middle East shaped her taste in ways she felt 
uncomfortable: 
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... in some cases it’s the product that [changes] the individual. I mean, I used to 
buy for the Middle Eastern market, and after I'd been there about four and a 
half years, and I started to wear lots of gold, I thought, ‘No, it's time for me 
to move on!’ I'd never worn gold in my life! (Emphasis added) 


Taste would, therefore, seem to be a dynamic force, forged out of 
ongoing relationships and encounters with product markets. Indeed, the 
metaphor of network would seem to capture these encounters quite aptly, 
as Callon et al. (2005: 31) note: 


The product (considered as a sequence of transformations) describes, in both 
senses of the term, the different networks coordinating the actors involved in 
its design, production, distribution and consumption. The product singles out 
the agents and binds them together and, reciprocally, it is the agents that, by adjust- 
ment, iteration and transformation, define its characteristics. (Emphasis added) 


This ‘binding’ of product and agency, their networking, captures the ways 
in which buyers, such as the ones mentioned earlier, talked of their 
connections and relationships to products and the subtle ways in which 
product markets worked on and through them. In this way, taste is not 
something buyers impose on markets but emerges out of active engage- 
ment between buyer and products, and so too with other features, such 
as the store’s taste, discussed in my account of supplier encounters later. 

The qualification of products does not stop at their selection in the 
studio. Buyers (along with merchandisers) mediate the goods’ entry onto 
the shop-floor and are active in qualifying it on its journey. All products 
come with an assortment of meanings and values; none more so than big 
brands and designer labels, whose identities have to be carefully managed 
and negotiated vis-a-vis the interests of both the brand and the store. These 
meanings and associations are added to in the process of their arrival on 
the shop-floor and journey to the consumer. Fashion buyers are involved 
in placement of products on the shop-floor — discussing where new and 
established labels should be situated. As Callon et al. (2005: 36, citing 
Cochoy, 2002) suggest, product identities are derived ‘against a back- 
ground of similitude’ and one way to manage the identities of products 
on offer is ‘the establishment of a socio-cognitive arrangement that situates 
the different products in relation to one another: a particular point on the 
shelf; packaging’ (Callon et al., 2005: 36). The contemporary wear fashion 
buyer for the über-fashionable area, known in the department as the “Test- 
tube’, described how she introduced new and ‘cutting-edge’ labels by 
careful placement next to highly visible and known brands. Indeed, she 
saw her role as instructive, almost pedagogic, in educating customers in 
this area as to the newest labels. However, she noted also how she could 
rely on the ‘trust’ that customers have in Selfridges: they will assume a 
new label is ‘hot’ by virtue of its very selection. 
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The pedagogic role of store placement is illustrated by the arrival of a 
‘cult’ denim brand whose identity was confirmed, or requalified, by its 
placement in the “Test-tube’ area of contemporary wear, as opposed to the 
usual location of jeans in the casual wear area. Thus, the jeans” ‘cult’ status 
was requalified through its spatial location on the shop-floor. However, 
as the buyer for the area noted, all products have a ‘life-span’ and she 
expects that this jeans label will eventually ‘migrate’ to the casual wear 
area: ‘a lot of products have migrated from contemporary into casual wear 
... once they're not as cutting-edge any more, once they become a bit 
more established, [they] can easily migrate to casual wear’. Indeed, three- 
and-a-half years after their arrival in the store these new jeans did move 
and a new ‘cult’ jeans label took their place in the contemporary area. The 
qualification process of products is, therefore, never ending, right through 
to the eventual demise of long-held labels that have to be ‘culled’ when 
deemed ‘wrong’ for the store. Thus, in contrast to the goods in the studio, 
with their temporarily stabilized qualities, products have a ‘life-span’ and 
qualities that are constantly qualified and requalified. This is especially 
true in the fast-paced world of women’s fashions, fashionability, by very 
definition, is about the incessant search for and construction of the 
‘New’. 


Supplier Encounters 


While buyers have to look ‘upstream’ (White, 2002) towards production, 
examining their encounters with suppliers complicates the idea that 
buyers straightforwardly mediate between production and consumption. 
In the realm of high fashion, some suppliers are big name brands headed 
by a single, known (famous) designer, often designing under their own 
name, as in the case of Muccia Prada for Prada and Mui Mui or Marc 
Jacobs. Other suppliers are famous brands with anonymous designers, as 
in the case of Max Mara or Theory. For the most part, big names in the 
business do not appear at buys and leave the selling of their products to 
representatives. Indeed, out of a total of 17 buys observed, the designer 
was only present at two of them. The majority of buys are conducted by 
representatives of the designer or independent studios acting on behalf 
of a number of designers (and something of the work these reps do on 
the buy has already been discussed). Thus, as Negus (2002) argues, 
between production and consumption lie numerous gaps that are not 
necessarily plugged by cultural intermediaries or that are plugged by 
anonymous agents whose work tends to fall outside the usual definition 
of cultural intermediary and who remain invisible as a result. Since rarely 
do they meet the garment makers or designers themselves and may, there- 
fore, know little of the origins of the clothing they select, buyers’ role is 
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not one of direct articulation or mediation of production, at least not in 
the normal run of things. One buyer involved in the store's annual 
promotion event (which was “Bollywood” in 2002) had spent some time 
in India directly sourcing designers, even helping them translate their 
designs for western consumers. This is, however, a rare occurrence. 

Nevertheless, even if the encounter with producers is mediated, how 
buyers source products and manage relationships with suppliers is critical 
to their store's success. In recent years, research has tended to argue that 
large retailers are in powerful positions to exert influence over suppliers, 
in terms of design, price and quality of products (e.g. Gardner and 
Sheppard, 1989; Crewe and Davenport, 1992; Wrigley and Lowe, 2002). 
While major multiples like M&S are able to do this very successfully, and 
it is common in the supermarket business, this pattern may not necess- 
arily be repeated across all sectors of fashion retail. Selfridges is not a 
multiple equivalent in size to M&S, and this must be factored into the 
findings, but my research would seem to point to a picture of 
supplier—retailer relations and flows of influence and power that are quite 
complex. 

The transformation of Selfridges’ market identity coordinated by 
Vittorio Radice, from old-fashioned department store to ‘cutting-edge’ 
retail experience and high-fashion shop, depended upon the securing of 
contracts with leading fashion brands who had not and would not trade 
with them under their old image. Big brands are especially protective of 
their image and need this requalified by retailers with an image, or taste 
level, that is similar. For this reason, suppliers can be very picky about 
who they trade with. Again, if we ask, what is mediated in the interaction 
between suppliers (or their reps) and buyers, it would seem that it is more 
than the clothes themselves. The Selfridges brand, newly invigorated, had 
first to be sold to designers before the designers would sell to the store. 
Thus, Radice’s strategy had to be implemented by buyers (supported by 
the Fashion Office, which is responsible for fashion direction and the 
store’s image) who were ‘out there’ looking at products. Critical to their 
work was not only knowing the right brands to bring in, but being able 
to secure relationships by getting suppliers to agree to sell to them. What 
had to be mediated in those initial encounters (not observed as they took 
place several years before the fieldwork, but referred to by the buyers) was 
the new image of Selfridges as ‘fashion-forward’ or ‘cutting-edge’. Buyers 
had to convince some brands of the value of Selfridges; this new image 
was transferred or mediated by the buyers themselves in their face-to-face 
encounters with suppliers. This means not only interactions with agents 
on behalf of the suppliers, but at industry events. Along with the head of 
the Fashion Office, buyers are the public face of the retail practice at 
industry events, such as the bi-annual fashion weeks (Entwistle and 
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Rocamora, 2006) and have to, quite literally, embody the new, high-fashion 
image. 

There is, therefore, a requirement on the part of buyers to ‘look the part’, 
which depends upon having the appropriate cultural capital, in the form 
of knowledge of fashion trends, brands and names in the business and 
which is embodied as “fashion capital’ (Entwistle and Rocamora, 2006) in 
terms of wearing fashionable clothes, having a sense of ‘style’ and appro- 
priate high-fashion taste. Just as buyers’ taste seems to merge with the 
product markets they work within, it is also a product of merging with 
that of Selfridges’, becoming hybridized in the process: their bodies are 
obviously part of their personal identity and style, but through it they 
come to embody, and thus mediate, the store’s identity. This merging is 
set in motion first by their recruitment. Buyers are chosen by the store for 
their embodied capital: they all had, without exception, an appropriate 
body for fashion (slim, youngish, attractive, ‘stylish’). Once inside the 
business, these capacities, in the form of ‘aesthetic labour’ (Nickson et al., 
2001; Warhurst et al., 2000), are shaped by their interactions with the store 
(as well as with the products they encounter, as discussed earlier). Thus, 
in meetings with suppliers, it is not just the supplier’s products that are 
mediated to the store, but the store’s identity or taste to the supplier. 

Further evidence of the ways in which Selfridges has to mediate itself 
to suppliers was provided by the buyers who referred to brands they had 
courted for some seasons before finally securing them, suggesting that 
the model of retailers as controlling supply is not true in all cases. 
Suppliers can and do limit the flow of their products, developing 
exclusive arrangements with some stores, for example, to protect the value 
of their products. Big brands are very protective of their product and 
image and have the power to make demands, as to how their products 
are sold, displayed and marked down. However, these relationships are 
varied and dependent on the power of the brand, with smaller labels and 
new designers having little influence compared to big brands and estab- 
lished designers who are well positioned to exert some considerable influ- 
ence in their negotiations. Once top brands are established in the store, 
buyers describe how they enter into complex social relationships that have 
to be very carefully and diplomatically handled. In designer wear, brands 
are big and prestigious and diplomacy is essential to deal with what are 
described by the head of women’s wear, as the various ‘political’ matters 
that may arise. Sometimes there can be ‘conversations lasting a year’ to 
get new arrangements with major designers set up. Considerations of 
market distribution, geographical location and relationship to other 
distributors, as well as the reputation of the store, are important to 
whether or not a designer decides to supply the store. Thus, in their inter- 
_ actions with suppliers, buyers not only mediate the clothes produced by 
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brands, but the identities and images that these big brands bring with 
them. Part of what happens in the mediation of branded clothing is the 
qualification of those brands’ very identities and a virtuous circle of value 
has to be established. The brands bring in high-value products, the 
identities of which are reconfirmed or qualified by their very selection 
and by such things as their placement on the shop-floor. In turn, 
Selfridges’ identity as a high-fashion store is confirmed and qualified (see 
Aspers [2005] and Entwistle [2002] on aesthetic markets). 


Customer Encounters 


The first thing to note about customer encounters is that buyers rarely, if 
ever, meet their customers directly, at least, not in the way they 
meet/encounter products and suppliers (touching, feeling, talking to 
them). While there are ways in which some stores might try to talk to 
their customers (via ‘focus groups’ for example), the buyers and managers 
at Selfridges pride themselves on not using such formal knowledge 
systems, relying instead on ‘gut instinct’ and ‘assumptions’, as the buyers 
frequently put it (see also Aspers, this issue, pp. 745-63). However, even 
the Selfridges buyers use various forms of formal information, alongside 
‘gut instinct’. Thus, there are numerous ways in which buyers encounter 
consumers, albeit in highly mediated ways. First, they rely heavily on 
merchandising statistics, which tell them what consumers were buying 
last week, month, season, and in what number. In terms of the mediation 
between buyer and customer, these data provide an ‘interface’ — i.e. it is 
an artificial object — ‘the organisation of data by one system for communi- 
cation with another’ (Lury, 2004: 49) through which buyers interact with 
customers and learn of their evaluations of products. These statistics are 
important to weekly and seasonal calculations of stock (when to hold 
sales, what markdowns might be needed, for example) and ultimately 
help form part of the plan and ‘open to buy’ for the next season. However, 
even these statistics have to be interpreted or qualified at weekly and 
monthly meetings. These can be according to the perceived qualities of 
the product itself, such as when a jeans brand not doing too well is 
described as not having enough of a ‘fashion element’, or when external 
factors like poor weather, staffing problems and shop-floor location are 
used to account for low sales volume. Raw data on the product are, there- 
fore, constantly digested and qualified and used as an imperfect guide to 
assessing customer evaluations of products. Since this picture is historic, 
it does not allow one to predict ahead with total certainty: as one buyer 
put it, “you can’t buy by numbers, you can’t buy exactly what you bought 
the season before, not at this level of the market’. The range of decisions 
that buyers must make within the ‘open to buy’ are numerous: out of the 
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entire collection, the buyers have to choose what styles fit their customer 
profile, decide what numbers, colours and sizes to purchase. They may 
return from a buy having underspent because it was a poor collection and 
some contingency is built into the process, with buyers able to hold back 
monies for the odd new label they might come across on their trips. 

Another important, mediated encounter with the customer(s) is the 
weekly “floor walk”, when buyers meet the shop-floor manager and walk 
through the floor, discussing products, sales and customer feedback. 
Shop-floor staff obviously encounter customers daily and are in a position 
to mediate customer impressions and experiences of products. This 
mediated encounter with the customer may be supplemented with 
buyers’ own observations on the shop-floor. Indeed, as part of a 
discussion about my research, during a taxi-ride between buys in Paris, 
after I used the term ‘interface’, my buyer went on to use the term herself: 
the ‘shop-floor is my interface, the eyes and ears’ that gave her access to 
her customer(s). 

Thus, buying knowledge accumulates through some combination of 
formal merchandising knowledge, and intuition, or ‘gut feeling’, as well 
as from an ongoing engagement with products, markets and customers. 
One buyer noted how it might take a while — a few seasons — to feel confi- 
dent about what one is buying. She described how she found it hard, at 
first, to differentiate between products on some buys and feel confident 
with her buying decisions. Experience and regular contact with products 
are what establish a link to the customer, a picture of whom builds up in 
due course. Many of the buyers could describe, in close detail, their 
consumers in terms of taste, lifestyle and shopping habits. These ideal- 
type customers or ‘virtual’ consumers (Carrier and Miller, 1998) were 
often personified and given names, ‘West End girl’ or even, ‘Shobbian’, 
or “Dorian’ (the latter two are characters from a popular UK comedy 
series). As a picture, or the character of the ideal consumer emerges, it 
becomes possible for buyers to make decisions based on an understand- 
ing of customer expectations: for example, a pair of trousers by a “concep- 
tual designer’ may seem ‘difficult’, but ‘actually, that’s what that customer 
of that designer expects’. Thus, buyers depend upon ‘skill and judgement 
in saying, “Well, I think, knowing my customers as I do, I think they will 
go here, or they will go there” (see also Kawamura, this issue, pp. 734-801). 

Merchandising data and floor walks provide the opportunity for a 
mediated encounter with the customer, and, here again, we might ask, 
what is mediated through these mediations? Is it merely customer 
“demand” or taste? Obviously these encounters map, retrospectively, 
“demand” but buyers do not, cannot, merely follow this, since ‘demand’ 
is too fluid to be captured entirely by what sold yesterday or last week. 
Tomorrow's “supply” depends upon the active interpretation of this 
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fluidity — upon buyers’ active interpretation and mediation of tastes. This 
active mediation of taste(s) is critical to the store’s success. However, while 
all the buyers spoke of how it is possible, indeed essential, to be able to 
buy outside one's own taste, the process of taste formation within the 
store is more complex than simply capturing tastes “out there” in the 
marketplace or heads of consumers. For one thing, these very tastes are 
themselves subject to change. When asked if it helps to have the same 
taste as her customers, one head buyer said, ‘I think having the same 
taste as them helps you in the beginning, but then it can actually hinder 
you, because customers change, markets change.” Likewise, as 1 have 
argued, the tastes of buyers are fluidly forged out of encounters with 
products, as well as from their identifications and contact with the store 
itself, which in the case of Selfridges had moved “up-market'. Calcula- 
tions of taste are less rigid than the idea that buyers merely follow demand 
suggests. However, as I now discuss, buyers may use their own experi- 
ence and taste as part of their calculations of markets. 

In Nixon’s (2003) and Cronin’s (2003, 2004) work on the subjectivities 
of advertising agents and Gough-Yates's (2003) analysis of women's 
magazine editors, they note how the identities of these cultural inter- 
mediaries — their class, status, gender and taste dispositions, along with 
the institutional culture of the workplace — have important implications 
for the work they do as arbiters of taste and culture. This subjective knowl- 
edge finds its way into the knowledge base of the commercial practice, 
enabling them to calculate markets and consumers they themselves are 
close to. To this 1 would also add the importance of embodied knowledge, 
acquired by being ‘inside’ a particular field of cultural production 
(Entwistle and Rocamora, 2006). This may be more important in practices 
that are in some way about the body - as fashion obviously is. The clearest 
example of how buyers draw on their own identity and taste came from 
one head buyer’s descriptions of how she developed an area called the 
“Zone”. She described how she drew on her experiential knowledge and 
taste to develop this area a few years earlier. The ‘Zone’ was based: 


. .. almost on people in the business: the buyer, and the architect, the adver- 
tising girl, the press agent, the girl who works in the City but is a little bit 
kookie and doesn’t want to wear the pin-stripe suit ... who is business-like, 
quite fashion conscious but not a fashion victim [and] knows quality [an apt 
description of the buyer’s own style in fact!]. 


While the area addressed a perceived gap in the market — many of these 
targeted customers, who are friends of hers, as she notes, had been saying 
for some time, ‘I can’t find anything to wear’ — this example demonstrates 
the complex forging of taste, rather than an illustration of customer 
‘demand’ being exercised over the store. For one thing, ‘demand’ came 
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not from objective statistics, such as market research, but forged out of 
the experiential knowledge of the buyer drawing on her own taste culture: 
indeed, her experience as a consumer was as much part of the mix of calcu- 
lations for the area, as was her identity as a professional buyer. Rather 
than illustrating some straightforward, abstract notion of demand, it 
might be seen, in part, as the store setting out to “capture” particular sorts 
of consumers it feels are appropriate to its brand image. 

Indeed, demand-led explanations do not explain why the store decided 
to cull a large number of brands on the third floor. This coincided with 
the redesigning of the entire floor, which had begun to look ‘tired’ in 
comparison to the high-energy visual impact generated on the first and 
second floors. Somewhere in the region of 30 brands were ‘culled’ from 
the floor, some of them brands perceived not to be ‘working’ in terms of 
the store’s newly formed, high-fashion market position. In the process, 
the store realized it might ‘lose’, or ‘detach’ customers, just as it may have 
lost some loyal customers in its redesigning of the casual wear area on 
the second floor a couple of years previously. However, while entirely 
redeveloping the area might alienate an older, less fashion-conscious 
customer, the development was part of the ongoing strategy to configure, 
or requalify, the store as ‘cutting-edge’ and ‘fashion-forward’. Again, it 
did not emerge directly from either any formal, abstract notion of 
customer demand, or market research, not only because the culture of the 
store did not place particular emphasis upon such knowledge, but 
because this demand is not ‘out there’ waiting to be captured, but is 
actively configured, interpreted, managed and, ultimately, tested. That the 
other areas had been so successful and the identity of Selfridges as a high- 
fashion store was now well established provided enough basis upon 
which to proceed with this development. 


Conclusion 


In contrast to the other two encounters, the buyer-customer encounter is 
a highly mediated one since buyers do not confront consumers directly. 
However, this meeting is critical and returns us to the central issue in all 
markets, raised in the Introduction, of ‘attachment’. The ability of buyers 
to know what products to purchase, actively calculating taste in the 
process, is critical to Selfridges’ ability to capture — ‘attach’ — customers 
and, thus, carve out a place for itself in the marketplace. Assuming that 
buyers either shape or follow demand oversimplifies the processes of 
fashion buying, which are fluidly forged out of the encounters buyers 
have with products, suppliers and consumers. So, while buyers have to 
develop a ‘virtual consumer’ (Carrier and Miller, 1998), often buying 
things they personally do not like, they do not merely ‘meet demand’, as 
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a common-sense view of them might suggest. On the other hand, the 
degree of influence they exert over markets and tastes should not be 
overemphasized. While early literature accords cultural intermediaries 
some considerable influence in directing or shaping taste (Bourdieu, 1984; 
Featherstone, 1991), in my analysis of the encounters between buyers, 
products, suppliers and consumers, I suggest that the flows of influence 
are more complex than this. 

For this reason, the qualification process described by Callon et al. (2005), 
although useful in some respects, has limitations because it would seem to 
suggest a linear flow of objects and influences along the chain from produc- 
tion to consumption. However, using Cronin’s (2004) ‘multiple regimes of 
mediation’ affords the possibility of analysing the multidirectional flows 
of objects and mediations. If, as I have argued, alongside the clothes them- 
selves, taste is also mediated in buying encounters, it is not to be seen as a 
priori — as something belonging either to consumers or buyers, with one 
or other driving the buying process — but as a hybrid or networked creation, 
forged out of the negotiations, or mediations, between buyers and 
consumers in conjunction with the interactions taking place between 
buyers and products, buyers and suppliers and, indeed, buyers and the 
store itself. In other words, buyers do not always lead or forge tastes or 
merely ‘follow the customer’ slavishly, but some negotiation, or mediation, 
between them occurs. Ongoing encounters with products, suppliers, 
consumers and, indeed, the commercial culture of the store itself, would 
appear to provide the basis for market calculations. 


Notes 


This research was supported by a grant from the Economic and Social Research 
Council (reference number: R000223649). 
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abstract: This article makes use of Becker’s analysis of art worlds as ‘networks of 
people cooperating’ to examine the ongoing relationships negotiated between 
fashion magazine staff, their readers, advertisers and the fashion world that 
fashion magazines represent. It focuses on two structural issues that affect the 
relation between culture and economy: namely, fashion magazines are both 
cultural products and commodities; and magazine production is characterized by 
a “multiple audience” property, which includes readers, advertisers and the fashion 
world itself. These enable magazines to link cultural production to the reception 
of fashion — on the one hand, helping form a collective concept of what “fashion' 
is and, on the other, transforming fashion as an abstract idea and aesthetic 
discourse into everyday dress. This ‘aesthetic’, however, is not unified, so the 
article argues for a more nuanced analysis of cultural production in terms of the 
different values (technical, appreciative, social and use) brought to bear by 
consumers as they convert symbolic into commodity exchange. 


keywords: aesthetics and values + cultural production + fashion magazines 


What are the purposes of a fashion magazine? To inform readers of the 
latest fashions, of who is wearing what in the entertainment world and 
where they may find the clothes shown in its pages every month? To 
provide a venue for advertisers to reach a readership potentially inter- 
ested in their — primarily fashion and beauty — products, and generally 
to provide a supportive editorial environment that encourages firms like 
Chanel, Gucci, Dior and LVMH to place advertising regularly so that the 
magazine's publisher can stay in business and make a profit? To appeal 
to and reassure — the possibly fragile egos of — fashion designers, photog- 
raphers, models, makeup artists, hair stylists and everyone else working 
in the fashion world by displaying and praising their work? 

This article examines the intricate relationships that are continuously 
being negotiated between fashion magazine staff, the advertisers upon 
whose budgets they rely, the fashion world of which they form a part and 
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with which they interact on a regular basis, and their readers. I focus in 
particular on the different kinds of readers magazines address and analyse 
the latter’s position in the world of fashion in the context of what has 
been written about art worlds. 

Research underpinning the article consisted of more than 40 open- 
ended interviews with fashion magazine publishers, (feature, fashion, 
beauty) editors and art directors working in Paris, London, New York, 
Tokyo and Hong Kong. It covered four international fashion magazines 
— Vogue, Elle, Harper’s Bazaar and Marie Claire — published over a decade 
between 1995 and 2005 in the five countries concerned, and positioned 
vis-a-vis competing titles (both local and international) within their differ- 
ent magazine industries. One main aim was to find out how women — 
and issues relating to women — were, or were not, represented differently 
by these four titles (two American, two French) in various parts of Europe, 
Asia and the US. 

As a social anthropologist accustomed to carrying out long-term partici- 
pant observation among a selected group of people (the locus classicus of 
anthropological fieldwork), I would have preferred to supplement this 
kind of ‘network-based fieldwork’ (Moeran, 2005: 198-9), in which I was 
passed along a chain of contacts from one editor or art director to another 
around the world, with a more standard ethnographic study of at least 
one cycle of magazine production (or ‘frame-based fieldwork’). There are 
at least two reasons for this. First, it is only through actually working on 
a project oneself that one comes to experience and understand its under- 
lying social processes and unstated assumptions physically (as opposed to 
intellectually). In other words, I believe that an important aim of field- 
work should be the acquisition of knowledge through embodied experi- 
ence. Second, previous frame-based fieldwork (in a pottery community 
and advertising agency) suggests that there is invariably some disparity 
between what people say they do and what they actually do (however well 
meaning they may be in their explanations and answers to questions). 
The job of the fieldworker is to prise apart informants’ own theory and 
situated action. 

During the course of this particular research, alas, I was unable to gain 
permission to witness a magazine production cycle.! Although I was able 
to participate in and observe a studio fashion shoot in Hong Kong, and 
the shooting of two hair product ad campaigns in Tokyo, I have in very 
large part had to rely on what I was told during interviews, and make 
my own subjective interpretations (on the basis of what I have read and 
heard elsewhere) of the extent to which my informants were telling the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth as they perceived it, or 
were unconsciously, subconsciously or consciously presenting a rather 
more glowing picture of that unattainable truth. As part of this 
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subjective interpretation, I should add that, overall, I was very impressed 
by the apparent openness with which those concerned — for the most part 
women — spoke to me about the hectic world in which they worked and 
struggled every month to create a product that was meaningful to their 
readers, to the fashion world of which they were a part, to their adver- 
tisers and to themselves. 

Because of these difficulties, but also because of the very nature of 
fashion magazines, which act as pivotal intermediaries in the value chain 
between upstream suppliers and downstream customers in the fashion 
industry, I found myself paying considerable attention to the magazines 
themselves as written texts and image banks. This focus on content 
analysis has been used both to endorse and to question what my inform- 
ants told me during interviews. 


Structural Issues 


There are two aspects about the production of fashion magazines that 
make them sociologically interesting. First, they are both cultural products 
and commodities. In this they do not differ from other mass media 
productions such as art (see Plattner, 1996: 124), film, newspapers, radio 
and television programmes, as well as fashion itself. As cultural products, 
magazines may be said to circulate in a cultural economy of collective 
meanings. They provide how-to recipes, illustrated stories, narratives and 
experiential and behavioural models — particularly in the realms of 
fashion and beauty — in which the reader’s ideal self is reflected and on 
which she can herself reflect and act. As commodities, magazines are 
products of the publishing and print industries and important sites for 
the advertising and sale of commodities (especially those related to 
fashion, cosmetics, fragrances and personal care). Like women’s maga- 
zines in general, fashion magazines are thus deeply involved in capital- 
ist production and consumption at national, regional and global levels 
(Beetham, 1996: 1-5). 

Second, and related to this, magazine production — like that of a number 
of other so-called ‘creative’ industries — is characterized by what might 
be called a ‘multiple audience’ property. Precisely because they address 
both readers and advertisers, magazine editors find themselves having to 
satisfy two main audiences (Marchand, 1985: 48). This leads to a schizo- 
phrenic structure of magazine contents, in which the ‘purely’ cultural can 
only with difficulty be disengaged from the surrounding sales pitch for 
fashion, cosmetics and related commodities. It also gives rise to two anom- 
alies on the financial side. On the one hand, editors publicly talk of reader 
circulations as an indication of success, thereby suggesting that it is the 
cultural content of their magazines that sells them. Yet it is primarily 
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advertising income, and not cover price or subscription sales, that enables 
a publisher to stay in business and make a profit (see McKay, 2000: 190). 
On the other hand, a title's circulation figure is boosted by various means 
(such as the practice of cut-price annual subscriptions) to persuade adver- 
tisers to spend their money therein. In other words, magazine publishers 
sell their readerships to (potential) advertisers,? while editors sell adver- 
tised products to their readers. 

The fact that magazines are simultaneously both cultural products and 
commodities addressed to two main, and several minor, audiences under- 
pins what follows, as well as my concluding discussion of values, and 
symbolic and commodity exchange markets as they relate to the distinc- 
tion between culture and economy. 


Fashlon Magazines and Fashion 


The driving force behind the publication of fashion magazines is, of 
course, fashion itself — an industry characterized by most, if not all, of the 
economic properties (nobody knows’, ‘motley crew’, ‘A list/B list’ and 
so on) outlined by Caves (2000: 3-9) in his comprehensive study of 
creative industries. Like the magazines that derive from its existence, 
fashion is also both cultural product and commodity, and thus addresses 
multiple audiences, some of whom are there to show off clothes, others 
to buy them, and yet others to create a buzz around them. These audi- 
ences include what Davis (1995: 146-9) has called the “fashion leadership’, 
consisting most notably these days of celebrities from the film, music and 
entertainment worlds; fashion buyers, chiefly from large department store 
chains (see Entwistle, this issue, pp. 704—24); and the international press, 
including fashion magazines, which reviews and comments on each 
season’s collections and brings new trends to general public attention. To 
understand fashion, we need to understand the interconnections between 
its production and consumption, between the ideals of fashion and how 
clothes are actually worn, between what Entwistle (2000: 236) has referred 
to as ‘discursive, textual and lived bodies’. It is each country’s fashion 
magazines that help us in this quest. 

Because of the inseparability of fashion magazines from the fashion 
industry, monthly editions closely follow the latter’s seasonal calendar. It 
is normal for an editor-in-chief to make use of the seasonal discourses of 
fashion to prepare a general outline of her or his magazine six months in 
advance. The March and September issues of most magazines (there is 
some seasonal adjustment in Japan because of a title’s early publication 
date each month) are devoted to the latest spring/summer and 
autumn/winter collections shown in London, New York, Paris and Milan. 
Usually, one or two trends in particular are picked out for focus in a 
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following issue. Each season's shows are then generally followed by one 
special issue devoted to beauty, as seen in runway models’ makeup and 
hair styling, and by another focusing on fashion accessories (in particu- 
lar, handbags and shoes, which themselves may simultaneously be run 
as a video during the showing of a collection).* 

The remaining four issues tend to follow pre-established patterns, some 
of them related to other aspects of fashion: for example, love, romance 
and Valentine's Day in February, often leading to lingerie specials; 
swimwear specials or what to wear on holiday in July/August; and gift 
giving (accessories, jewellery, fragrances) in December. These make use 
of seasonal trends to put across the chosen theme, and have given rise to 
the presentation of related commodities as themselves constituting ‘collec- 
tions’: from lingerie and swimsuits to watches and jewellery, by way of 
mobile phones and chocolates as fashion trends. The commodities 
featured on its pages — either as text or as advertising — themselves become 
‘fashion’ items, subject to constant and regular cycles of change. 

Although there have been indications in recent years that the 
traditional two-season fashion system is giving way to more fluid, 
continuous production schedules attuned to consumer demands and the 
technological ability to supply them, the spring/summer and 
autumn/winter seasonal distribution of clothing remains very import- 
ant for fashion magazines on a number of related accounts, both cultural 
and economic. First, it imposes order on a potentially chaotic mass of 
clothing that needs to be shown and described to magazine audiences. 
At present, readers are more or less reassured by the fixed seasonal 
boundaries within which trend changes take place. Second, that very 
order is an essential part of magazines’ production processes since, 
without it, they would be obliged to forego their current fixed annual 
structure of issues and devote far more time and energy to the planning 
of more content-varied monthly editions. This would make it difficult for 
a magazine title to maintain a regular monthly publication schedule on 
the basis of its existing personnel and financial resources. Third, it struc- 
tures conveniently the solicitation of advertising material, which itself 
forms the financial base influencing a publisher’s decision to launch, 
maintain or cease publication of a particular title. Since magazines are 
very important to the fashion world, it would seem, in the long run, to 
be counterproductive for the traditional seasonal structure of the fashion 
industry to be completely put aside — unless those concerned decide that 
they want a very different kind of medium in which to publicize their 
outputs. 

Textually, fashion magazines’ raison d'etre lies in the monthly ‘fashion 
well’ — somewhere between 40 and 52 full-page colour photographs of the 
latest designer clothes, uninterrupted by advertisements, and featuring 
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well-known designers, photographers and models (as well as makeup 
artists, hair stylists and so on, whose renown is more or less circumscribed 
by the fashion world). Ideally, a fashion well's photographs should be 
edited in such a way that the clothes shown fill between 60 and 70 percent 
of the page, with background amounting to 30, at most 40, percent. The 
fabric, too, should be clearly shown, although this is by no means always 
the case (see Aspers, 2001: 7).° 

The clothes themselves are lent by fashion houses, which are more or 
less cooperative and/or fussy, depending on the status of the magazine 
asking to use them in a photo shoot. Magazines use preferred fashion 
house names, based on advertising placed in their pages, and they ring 
the changes as best they can to ensure that all are represented over a 
season, or — failing that — a year. But what is included in a story and what 
not also depends to some extent on what is popular among readers and 
sells well in the country in question.?£ Magazines thus propose ways in 
which fashion may be transformed into the kinds of clothes worn in 
readers” everyday lives. Without the clothes, without the images with 
which fashion is portrayed, and thus without the magazines themselves, 
there would be no ‘fashion system’ as such. It is the fashion magazines 
that bring together producer and consumer, supply and demand, by 
means of a host of intermediary figures (see Figure 1). 

The fashion well is usually made up of around half a dozen “stories”, 
each ranging from four to as many as 18 pages in length, and using visual 
images to illustrate some new fashion trend (for example, “Paint the Town' 
to illustrate ‘the power of colour”). In international editions of the same 
magazine title, however, a ‘story’ can change quite radically in translation. 
For example, ‘A Fashion Without Frontiers’ (‘Une mode sans frontiéres’) 
in the French edition of Marie Claire (March 1997) was given the title ‘In 
Search of Real Value’ (Honmono no kachi o motomete’) in the Japanese, 
and ‘From the Village’ (in English) in the Hong Kong, editions of the same 
magazine (both April 1997). 

Lack of space, or the need to include local stories in local editions, may 
also bring about changes affecting the narrative structure of a fashion 
story as first conceived and shot. Quite often, a series of photos originat- 
ing in New York or Paris will be cut from 12 to six or eight pages in Hong 
Kong. At the same time, pictures may be placed in a different order from 
the original, and reversals take place when, as in Japan, the magazine 
opens from right to left, rather than from left to right as in western- 
language magazines.’ This is not always the case, especially when maga- 
zines are using the work of well-known photographers who insist on 
retaining the original form of their story worldwide, in spite of an art 
director’s well-reasoned objections.? 

Ideally, each issue’s fashion well should mix up colour and black and 
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white photos to create its own rhythmical beat.!° Each story should link 
with the others to fit into an overarching theme and create a “flow” that 
runs through each month's issue of a magazine (see Moeran, 1996; McKay, 
2000: 143). Accompanying text (or ‘by-lines’) includes anything from a 
bare description of the clothing shown to details of price and retail outlets 
at which items are available for purchase. Ideally, by-lines reinforce the 
fashion “story” told by the visual images. 

The stories published in each month's issue of titles like Vogue and Elle 
stem from the biannual collections in New York, London, Milan and Paris 
(thereby reinforcing the point made earlier about the industry's need to 
maintain the two-season system). Fashion editors and stylists from all 
over the world attend as many as 100 collections each season. There they 
pick up on certain “moods' and proceed to imagine the clothes they have 
seen as “themes”, which are then expressed as fashion “stories”: 


The idea of a fashion story is a very difficult concept to explain. In the first 
place, there are all the clothes I see in all the shows during the different fashion 
weeks. Together they create inside me a certain seasonal mood, I suppose. Most 
designers have a message that they want to put across in their shows. This 
they may have got from everyday events. Or from reading books of one sort 
or another. Or, most often, from travelling somewhere exotic like north Africa 
or Japan. Somehow they manage to transform things they’ve seen into clothing. 
Of course, there are all sorts of different themes as a result. This means no 
season is ever totally monotonous in mood, even though to some extent the 
fashion business may control what's put on display in terms of colours and 
materials. 

Anyway, from the clothes I see on the runways I get some ideas and come 
up with themes like ‘A new way to dress up’, or ‘Monotone dress-up style’, 
or “Elegant but rough’ — things like that. I may have in mind something John 
Galliano did in his show for Christian Dior. Or I may say I want something 
more specific — like “Grace Kelly-like fashion’, or the pictures Irving Penn 
took of so-and-so in a particular magazine in a particular year. Or I might just 
hint that I want a Burberry look’, of the kind you find in their current ad 
campaign... 

These ideas are then taken over by a stylist, who carries out the shoot and 
who usually has her own ideas about which clothes, models, photographer, 
makeup artist, hair stylist, and so on to use. I may agree or disagree with her 
choices and make counter-suggestions, so it’s really a matter of discussion and 
negotiation between us before we arrive at a finished idea. 

All this is then given a further twist by the photographer. I think photogra- 
phers tend to start from a different standpoint from ours. They often have a 
visual image they want to work on and then look for particular clothes to illus- 
trate it. I mean, a photographer may want to capture a mood depicted in a 
Gauguin painting, for example. Or he may feel like returning to David Bailey’s 
late 60s camera style. Or he may want to recreate the image of Jane Fonda in 
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Barbarella, All that sort of thing. This means a story can change again before it 
finally gets shot in the studio or on location. For me, though, as fashion editor, 
I start with the clothes, move to a story idea, and then come back to the clothes 
to illustrate that idea. Probably every editor and stylist in the business keeps 
in mind all the clothes they see in every collection and are able to match them 
to different stories that come up. That, really, is what their job is as 
professionals. 


This matching of designer clothes seen on the runways to fashion stories 
looked at by a magazine's women readers usually takes place immedi- 
ately after each season's collections. Magazine staff engage in intensive 
discussions over the course of two or three days, before fixing on certain 
keywords ('romantic”, ‘sexy’, ‘power’ and so on) as overarching themes 
based on the different kinds of materials, colours and clothing styles 
presented at the shows.!* These may figure as appetizers in the opening 
fashion pages of an issue: for instance, ‘Sparkling Diva’, ‘Blue Symphony’, 
‘Retro Graphics’ and ‘Bohemian Rhapsody’. They are then incorporated 
as the guiding principle of an issue — ‘Myth and Magic',16 ‘The New 
Volume”” and “Bold Moves’!® — and magazine editors set about inform- 
ing their readers of the ‘latest fashion trends”, praising their qualities and 
what makes them “different” from preceding trends, showing how they 
are actually worn by celebrities, and hinting at how best readers might 
incorporate them in their own everyday lives. 

Although particular keywords are repeated globally in different fashion 
stories (‘volume’, for instance, or ‘power’ in the spring/summer 2005 
collections), different emphases are brought to bear, so that there is no 
necessary thematic consistency in fashion wells, either between different 
editions of the same title, or between different magazines published in 
the same country.’? There are two main reasons for this. First, every 
magazine title competes for readers and advertisers among other titles in 
a magazine market. It needs to differentiate itself as a product from its 
nearest competitors to achieve this aim. A worst-case scenario is for it to 
publish an issue whose thematic contents and/or images are in places 
identical to those of a competing title. Second, individual personnel are 
also competing among themselves as producers to come up with the most 
successful image formulae, since such success enables them both to 
maintain their current positions and to seek better positions in other 
(generally higher status) magazines. 

The net result of this double process of differentiation (which is rein- 
forced by the differentiation inherent in the products of the fashion system 
itself as presented in the magazines) is that, as Arnold Hauser (1982: 433) 
remarked of art, fashion comes to be defined as what is now consumed 
as fashion. It is the fashion magazines that in large part contribute to this 
definition. 
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Multiple Readerships 


The preceding description of how an editor goes about putting together 
a fashion story has quietly raised the issue of competing forces — both 
within the fashion world itself (fashion editor, stylist, art director and 
photographer) and between the interests of readers, on the one hand, and 
those of a magazine's advertisers, on the other. The omnipresence of 
advertising of one sort or another in a fashion magazine has led to 
considerable academic criticism concerning the relationship between 
advertising and editorial matter (e.g. McCracken, 1993). Such criticism, 
however, tends not to take account of the delicate balancing act required 
of magazine editors who cannot afford to take an ‘either-or’ attitude 
towards their two main audience constituents: 


When it comes to fashion and beauty, we have to cooperate with advertisers 
subtly. We borrow different clothes for our fashion pages and have to choose 
our brands very carefully. We try to balance the interests of both readers and 
advertisers by representing everything. We can't publish whole product ranges, 
so we take turns among different products put out by different fashion and 
beauty companies.% 


Although a lot of academic writing has focused on the role of adver- 
tising in the construction of women's and fashion magazines (e.g. 
Winship, 1987: 38-41), the point that I wish to make here is that fashion 
magazine editors are not just torn between the interests of their readers 
and those of their advertisers. Rather, they have to address several differ- 
ent constituencies within the fashion world as well. 


What you should realise about an international fashion magazine is that there's 
a secret ranking of its contents among those working in the fashion industry. 
An ‘A Class’ magazine is one whose fashion stories appeal to and are readily 
understood by the international fashion village. A ‘B Class’ magazine is allowed 
some local content, while ‘C Class’ magazines are more or less entirely local. 

This means that a fashion magazine's fashion pages are crucially import- 
ant. They have to be made abroad for us to get international recognition. .. . 
But making fashion stories abroad in the way that we do is extremely expen- 
sive. I mean, it costs us something like US$2.25 to US$2.75 million a year? to 
have 60 stories, ranging from six to 12 pages each, produced. This is an 
enormous — and in some respects meaningless — sum of money. But what it 
does do is get international recognition for Vogue Nippon in the fashion village 
— that is, among photographers, models, makeup artists, PR people, and so 
on. It’d be easy to lift pages from the American and British editions of Vogue 
and pay very little for the stories, but then there would be no creation. So far 
as the fashion village is concerned, it is a magazine’s ability to be creative that 
counts. And it is the fact that we produce such high quality pages that also 
attracts advertisers. 
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So my aim has been to make Vogue Nippon part of the fashion village. And 
that means being treated as an insider, not an outsider — which in itself enables 
us to get quick and immediate access to information and news, because we are 
seen as an integral part (nakama) of the fashion village.” 


This tripartite, multiple audience property of fashion magazine publish- 
ing becomes very clear once one focuses on the contents of a title. Page 
after page is devoted to the activities and public appearances of fashion 
designers (either as individuals or as a group of professionals), fashion 
houses, models, celebrities, photographers, hair stylists, makeup artists 
and magazine staff themselves. In this way, magazines present not just 
the clothing that they designate as fashion, but the people and institutions 
that constitute the fashion world, at both local and global levels. 

There are important underlying objectives in this structuring of 
contents. First, since the fashion industry is marked by continuous change, 
those involved necessarily seek to impose stability on the instability 
wrought by the incessant quest for new trends. Magazines assist in this 
task by commenting on, highlighting and publicizing fashion designers 
and their collections to create an overall image of ‘fashion’ itself, its history 
and development. In particular, they serve to link new trends back to 
previous seasons in order to create a reasonably harmonic continuity and 
logic of progression. 

Second, as part of this process of stabilization, magazines seek to estab- 
lish connections between the various different constituents of the fashion 
industry. They thus print regular features on such topics as ‘Le Who's 
who de la mode% and “Who's Bagged Who: Fashion Houses Go on a 
Shopping Spree’, in which they show — usually through ‘genealogical’ 
lines joining a series of portrait photographs — connections between a 
master and apprentice designer; a film star who is ‘muse’ of the former 
and recently selected “face” of a fashion house, headed by a man who 
‘discovered’ the model who is the apprentice designer’s girlfriend, but 
who previously dated a musician, whose own daughter is fashion editor 
in a well-known magazine, and so on and so forth. In this respect, maga- 
zines not only make known (at a superficial level) the organization of the 
fashion world; they also situate that world within neighbouring social 
worlds of the film, music, publishing, art and entertainment industries. 
In other words, they make the suppliers of fashion socially relevant to 
readers, who are the industry’s consumers. 

At the same time, magazines also feature their own roles as intermedi- 
aries in the fashion industry's value chain, bringing in fashion editors, 
stylists, photographers, models, makeup artists, hair stylists and so on — 
as well as the activities that they carry out as part of their everyday work 
... and play. A fashion story, for example, will depict backstage scenes 
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from a fashion show (‘Bigger is Better’#); a fashion shoot (Mode no 
shuyaku ni henshin shita, sweat”); or a model at work as a guest fashion 
editor — arriving at the magazine’s offices, meeting a designer, watching 
a catwalk collection and casting a model for an upcoming shoot (‘Fashion 
Week’#). In this way, magazines provide an ‘inside’ view of the fashion 
world as a means of building intimacy with their readers. 

Third, as part of this production of social relevance, and precisely 
because the fashion system has become, like so many other creative indus- 
tries, a system of names, magazines function to make those names 
familiar, and the work of those names known, to readers. This often 
involves blatant name-dropping (as well as inventive interpretations of 
logical causality). Por example: 


Toscan du Plantier’s scrupulously arranged closets at the legendary Art Deco 
Mamounia hotel are testament to her organizational skills, brimful of Vuitton, 
Lacroix, and Dior shoes. There is also a saleful of sparkling gewgaws by Cartier 
(for whom she is an ambassador). In short, Toscan du Plantier is the essence 
of faultlessly groomed Parisian chic.” 


Fourth, through strategies of structural stabilization, social relevance 
creation and naming, magazines also provide readers with an entry into 
the consumption of the products supplied by the fashion industry. This 
they do in two main ways. In the first place, they juxtapose products in 
such a way that consumers learn how to move from low- to high-ticket 
items (from perfume to dresses, by way of shoes and accessories), as their 
economic well-being permits. In the second, they endow fashion items — 
a Chanel dress, a Prada bag, Jimmy Chow shoes, Cartier jewellery — with 
a symbolic value (or capital) that a consumer may then exchange in an 
economic transaction. For instance: 


Pukka Party Cartier International Polo at Windsor Great Park was one of the 
most glamorous events of the year. Not only did Cartier command a star- 
studded guest list, they somehow arranged for the sun to make a brief 
appearance, too. 


As part of this process of linking (and creating?) supply and demand, 
fashion magazines make full use of both models and celebrities, who 
perform a triple function. First, they sell the clothes, accessories and 
makeup that they are shown wearing in fashion photographs (‘Rebecca 
Romijn-Stamos in an Yves Saint Laurent top and Gucci pants’).31 Second, 
they sell fashion magazines themselves, by appearing on the cover of each 
title’s every issue (Winship, 1987: 9). Third, by locating themselves, or 
being located, in a fashion context they sell the fashion and entertainment 
world itself (“Nicole Kidman in Christian Dior at the Academy Awards’). 

Models and celebrities function at both top (supply) and bottom 
(demand) ends of fashion production. On the one hand, they are 
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photographed on designer collection catwalks and at “red carpet’ events, 
where they are portrayèd as virtually unattainable beauty and glamour 
role models, living in dream homes, with ideal partners, and so on. On 
the other, they are portrayed as ordinary people, who wear ordinary 
clothes in their everyday lives (e.g. ‘Angela Lindvall in Her Own Style), 
and who are subject to the customary pangs of broken love affairs, and 
despair brought on by drug or alcohol addiction (e.g. “Purr! Naomi’s 
Feline Fine”). 

The importance of the interaction between these different reader 
constituencies should not be underestimated. As intimated in the extract 
from my interview with the editor of Vogue Nippon cited at the beginning 
of this analysis, fashion magazines address other fashion magazine and 
industry personnel as part of a strategy of legitimization and incorpora- 
tion in the ‘fashion village’ that they so busily advertise to their general 
readers. In particular, a title on the periphery can in this way build a cache 
that enables its editor to gain privileged access as an insider, rather than 
outsider, to the latest technical developments, business information and 
social gossip taking place at the very core of the fashion world. It is this 
combination of information and gossip that can then be relayed, ideally 
ahead of other magazines, to the general public. 


Conclusion 


This article has applied Becker’s (1982) analysis of art worlds as ‘networks 
of people cooperating’ to the fashion world, and shown how sensibility, 
public taste and aesthetic or stylistic discernment in fashion are, as in art, 
influenced by a long series of intermediaries — designers, fashion editors, 
stylists, photographers, models, makeup artists, celebrities, connoisseurs, 
critics and others — who together develop some sort of taste standards 
and criteria of aesthetic value in relation to the collections offered every 
season in the fashion capitals of the world. 

The argument developed has been as follows. If, as I think Bourdieu 
(1993: 141) is right in arguing about cultural production in general, the 
sociology of fashion ‘takes as its object the field of cultural production 
and, inseparably from this, the relationship between the field of produc- 
tion and the field of consumers’, then we need to consider carefully how 
that relationship is created and sustained. Reception cannot take place 
without a special institution that serves that reception and thus brings 
about a fruitful dialectic between producer and consumer. In fashion, this 
institution is the fashion magazine. 

As intermediaries between producer and consuming public, fashion 
magazines exist to teach the lay public why fashion should be important 
in their lives, what the latest trends may be, who are the names that drive 
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them and where the clothes themselves may be purchased. In other words, 
they legitimate fashion and the fashion world in cultural terms (see 
Moulin, 1987: 76). They make meaningful connections between things that 
seem to be essentially independent; they give them social lives by creating 
an imaginary world about them, they create awareness in participants of 
the field of fashion in which they work; and they provide historical and 
aesthetic order in a world whose products, by their very seasonality and 
potentially chaotic quantity, are likely to go unnoticed (see Blumer, 1969: 
290).5 In this way, a fashion magazine helps form a collective concept of 
what ‘fashion’ is, although — during the course of its administrations — 
aesthetically irrelevant forces such as snobbery, elitism, trendiness and a 
fear of lagging behind the arbiters of prevailing taste are obvious all along 
the production-consumption continuum (Hauser, 1982: 431). 

The production and reception of fashion are thus interdependent, both 
in terms of communication and of the organization of production and 
consumption. The “creative act’ of designing fashion is in a state of 
constant flux because it is influenced by the attitudes of the buying public 
and intermediary fashion world. These more or less determine what inno- 
vations can and cannot be made. “Too sharp and radical a break with what 
is already in vogue may end up as a massive flop in the marketplace” 
(Davis, 1995: 126). Designers need mediators and interpreters of one sort 
or another, therefore, to ensure that their work is properly understood 
and that this appreciation then translates into sales. In other words, like 
politics, art or academia, fashion is marked by a struggle to enlist follow- 
ers, and one task of fashion magazines is to convert the agnostic. In this 
way, the reception of fashion is a product of social cooperation among 
those who form ‘a community of faith”, based on a collective belief — or 
misrecognition (Bourdieu, 1993: 138) — in the power of haute couture and 
prêt-à-porter. It is this faith that drives the fashion system. 

The apostles who spread the word, who portray and interpret design- 
ers’ collections each season — giving them a meaning that readers can cling 
to, removing all the strangeness that accompanies novelty, reconciling 
what at first glance may be confusing with the already familiar and 
thereby creating continuity between previous, present and future trends 
— are those working for the fashion magazines. Their job is not simply to 
appreciate new stylistic trends (often by setting up a series of oppositions 
between these and the previous season’s styles [Entwistle, 2000: 237]), but 
to recognize new discoveries, re-evaluations, and reinterpretations of 
styles that have been misunderstood and/or belong to the past. If design- 
ers create the form of fashion items, therefore, fashion magazines create 
their legend (Hauser, 1982: 468). In this process, they fabricate mythical 
personages out of designers and the fashion houses for which they work, 
as well as of other members of the fashion world. This leads to a situation 
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where collections may be judged not by their intrinsic worth, but by the 
names with which they are labelled.37 

At the same time, the public needs fashion magazines since they help 
their readers distinguish what is “good” from what is ‘inferior’ in the 
apparent chaos of each season's collections in New York, London, Milan 
and Paris. In this way, magazines help transform fashion as an abstract 
idea and aesthetic discourse into everyday dress (Entwistle, 2000: 237). 
This does not mean, though, that they address a single, unified public. 
Rather, there is a plurality of publics, each of which brings to bear its own 
predilections on what magazine editors select as part of their process of 
legend-making — based on culture, lifestyle, age and prevailing gender 
norms. 

Aspers (2001) has argued that two distinct types of market operate in 
tandem in the fashion industry — one aesthetic, the other commercial or 
economic. This broadly parallels the general distinction made between 
‘culture’ and ‘economy’, as well as that between magazine-as-cultural 
product and magazine-as-commodity, although it brings the market as an 
institution into sharper economic focus. With this I have no quarrel. What 
does make me uneasy, though, is Aspers’ use of the term ‘aesthetic’. There 
are two reasons for this. First, ‘aesthetic’ tends to suggest an appreciative 
unity that rarely — if ever — exists in any creative world. Different partici- 
pants bring to bear different sets of aesthetic — or, to use a less loaded 
word, appreciative — values at different points in the commodity’s path 
from production to consumption, primarily because they have different 
ambitions in mind with regard to the final disposal of that commodity. 
These competing sets may well exist side by side (as when a fashion 
photographer thinks carefully about the equipment he or she is using 
while simultaneously composing a picture in such a way that it is aesthet- 
ically pleasing), but they may also be partially incorporated in the other(s) 
as required (as when a photographer using digital equipment convinces 
a client that an offending wisp of hair can be removed from the model’s 
face at the click of a computer mouse, and thereby perfect the image in 
the client’s eyes). Every ‘aesthetic’ market, however, is marked by a plural- 
ity of competing aesthetics, which need to be accounted for. 

Second, when applying aesthetic criteria, people almost invariably 
invoke factors other than the purely aesthetic in their judgements. A 
respected designer, for instance, will receive rave reviews for his work, 
simply because he is a respected designer and not because of the clothes 
he shows (and woe betide the magazine that dares to be lukewarm in its 
review [Fairchild, 1989: 146]). Of this Aspers is himself clearly aware. He 
notes how photographers build up social capital through skills, conventions 
and trust, making their work as much to do with people in the photogra- 
phy and related markets as with technical knowledge. The fact that they 
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use agents also enables them to avoid talking about money, and to focus 
instead on technical and aesthetic issues in their interaction with fashion 
stylists, hair stylists, makeup artists and so on (Aspers, 2001: Ch. 3). 

This suggests that the overarching concept of ‘aesthetic’ needs to be 
broken down into its constituent parts before being reassembled. For 
instance, a fashion designer views an item of clothing somewhat differ- 
ently from a photographic-opportunity-conscious film star, on the one 
hand, and from a sales-conscious buyer, on the other. Whereas the first 
brings a professional's technical eye to bear on an item’s ‘aesthetic’ 
elements (its material, weave, cut and so on), the second considers the 
uses to which she can put her dress, the appreciative impact it will have on 
her admirers and her enhanced social image as a celebrity when her name 
is linked with that of a famous designer. Together, these four sets of values 
constitute a symbolic exchange value. The buyer, on the other hand, looks 
hard at how best to convert this symbolic exchange into commodity 
exchange value leading to sales, turnover and profit. 

Previous research over the years (e.g. Moeran, 1996, 1997) suggests that 
there are six different values that different people in the fashion world 
bring to bear on an item of clothing (see Figure 2). Some pride themselves 
on the unusual uses to which they put things: a tie brought into service 
as a belt around the waist, or a pair of chopsticks pinning loose hair 
behind the head. Others are concerned primarily with technical aspects 
of their work as professionals (lens aperture, film and shutter speed, for 
the old-fashioned photographer), although they also pride themselves on 
their aesthetic vision (model’s pose, background lighting, set colour 
coordination and so on), and prefer to work with people whom they know 
and like. Yet others think almost entirely about the social world in which 
they find themselves, and couldn’t care less how a particular dress is 
made, or even how much it costs, provided it is made by the ‘right’ 
designer and looks ‘right’ for them on the ‘right’ occasion. Still others 
might value the name of a particular designer or fashion house, because 
it adds kudos to their store, but they view the fashion items coming from 
that designer as a commodity that must be sold. Thus their appreciation 
of a dress or suit takes on a rather different nuance from that of the disin- 
terested ‘creative’ professional, since it is closer to an ideal consumer’s 
taste (which, itself, is influenced by all kinds of social, cultural and 
symbolic factors). 

The coexistence of parallel markets in the fashion world, then, is not in 
question. What to call them is. My suggestion is that we drop the term 
‘aesthetic’ in favour of symbolic exchange and that we try to overcome 
the potential fuzziness of ‘symbolic’ (not to mention ‘cultural’) by 
focusing on four elements that constitute symbolic exchange: technical, 
appreciative, social and use values. These are brought to bear in different 
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Figure 2 System of Values 


combinations and with different emphases by different members of the 
fashion world, depending on their internal location along the value chain 
between supply and demand, and on their habitus formed externally in 
the society in which they live and work. 

If we accept this proposal, the next step is to discover whether each of 
the values constituting symbolic exchange value can be converted into 
actual sums of money. Is it possible to measure in economic terms the 
symbolic exchange effect of Nicole Kidman's wearing Christian Dior at 
the Academy Awards, or of Vogue Nippon's shooting all its fashion pages 
abroad to gain acceptance by the “fashion village'? In other words, can 
people, technical skills, aesthetic appreciation and practical imagination 
be reduced to a price tag? Is culture ever without one? 


Notes 


1. I am not the only one to fail in this task. Gough-Yates (2003: 21-3) recounts 
similar difficulties - compounded, perhaps, by the fact that she was a woman 
— in her attempts to conduct ethnography among British women's magazines. 
My impression is that I was treated far better. No interviews were summarily 
cancelled; no interview lasted less than an hour, and several went up to and 
beyond two hours. I am extremely grateful to all those concerned for their 
goodwill, time and patience, as well as to the Danish Research Agency for 
funding my study. 
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2. I should add that 1 have benefited enormously from my year's fieldwork in 


11. 


12, 


13. 


a Japanese advertising agency, where I spent considerable time learning about 
media organizations’ activities (Moeran, 1996). 


. As Virgil Thomson once noted for music, ‘the Public doesn't exist except as a 


statistical concept’ (cited in Rosenberg and Fliegel, 1970: 500). 


. Many glossy magazines now have computerized templates that set story 


length and picture size in advance, standardize typefaces, headline sizes, 
picture credits and other aspects of design that make up what is known as the 
‘furniture’ of a page (McKay, 2000: 122). 


. Interview, Misao Ito, editor-in-chief, Harper’s Bazaar Japan, 19 November 2002. 
. Interview, Mitsuko Watanabe, fashion features director, Vogue Nippon, 21 


September 2004. 


. Vogue USA, March 2005, described on its cover as “The Power Issue’. 
. Interview, Shdko Matsuzawa, deputy editor-in-chief, Elle Japon, 22 November 


2002. 


. The description given here builds on that provided by Aspers (2001: 17-18), 


but differs in one or two important respects such as the role of the photogra- 
pher in the final appearance of a fashion story in a magazine. 


. Interview, Yasushi Fujimoto, creative director, Vogue Nippon, 22 September 


2004. 

Like art gallery openings (Plattner, 1996: 145), collections are essentially 
occasions created to manage business and social relations. 

A fashion editor is responsible for creating a distinctive fashion well, for 
coordinating the personnel involved in a story’s production, and for editing 
the photographs. The job of a stylist, on the other hand, is ‘to put the “right” 
clothes on the models, steam the clothes, and make sure that the right clothes 
are chosen, picked up and returned. The stylist, in short, takes care of every- 
thing related to the clothes’ (Aspers, 2001: 83). 

Interview, Kaori Tsukamoto, fashion director, Vogue Nippon, 20 November 
2002. 


14. Interview, Mitsuko Watanabe. 


15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 


20. 


Elle Hong Kong, ‘First Look’, March 2005. 

Vogue Nippon, April 2005. 

Vogue UK, March 2005. 

Vogue USA, March 2005. 

Compare, for example, ‘Myth and Magic’ (Vogue Nippon) with ‘Deluxe & 
Relaxed’ (Harper’s Bazaar Japan) and ‘Spring Chic is My Way-ism’ (Elle Japon, 
all April 2005). 

Interview, Olivia Wong, editorial director, Marie Claire Hong Kong, 27 April 
2001. 


21. #250-300 million in local currency. 
22. 
23. Painters and sculptors also deal with multiple, more or less distinct, publics 


Interview, Kazuhiro Saito, editor-in-chief, Vogue Nippon, 21 September 2004. 


(Rosenberg and Fliegel, 1970). 


24. Elle France, 9 March 1998. 
25. 
26. Elle UK, June 2002. 


Vogue UK, October 2000. 
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27. Figaro Japon, April 2001. 

28. Harper's Bazaar USA, February 2002. 

29. Vogue USA, March 2005. 

30. Vogue UK, October 2000. 

31. Harper's Bazaar USA, December 2001. 

32. Harper's Bazaar USA, March 1998. 

33. Vogue UK, October 2000. 

34. Marie Claire UK, February 2002. 

35. The history of fashion, like fashion criticism, tends towards a doctrine of 
clothing genres and techniques and in this respect resembles the history of art 
and art criticism (Hauser, 1982: 429). 

36. We find here that “the dialectics of pretension and distinction that is the basis 
of the transformations of the field of production reappears in the field of 
consumption” (Bourdieu, 1993: 135). 

37. As Bourdieu (1993: 138) acidly points out: ‘if you're a fashion journalist, it is 
not advisable to have a sociological view of the world”. 
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abstract: The contemporary economy is characterized by design and marketing 
as means to create brands and market niches. An aesthetic economy is made up 
of many aesthetic markets that are distinguished by changing products and lack 
of an entrenched quality order to evaluate them. Aesthetic creative work plays 
a central role in this type of economy. This work includes design of the products 
sold in markets. The purpose of this article is to study what is here called contex- 
tual knowledge. The suggested approach enables us to better understand and 
research creative aesthetic work and aesthetic workers’ knowledge. Three qual- 
itatively different dimensions of contextuality are discussed. First, contextuality 
is related to the network of actors who contribute to the production of the items 
or the activities. Second, contextuality is related to various arenas of aesthetic 
expressions, such as visual art, which can be used as a source of inspiration by 
aesthetic creative workers. The third dimension of contextuality refers to the final 
consumer markets. Contextual knowledge must be seen against a backdrop of a 
shared lifeworld and it involves interpretation. This article draws on material 
from two empirical studies, one on the garment industry, and one on fashion 


photographers. 


keywords: aesthetics + creative work + fashion + garment + knowledge + 
photography 


A large section of the contemporary economy is made up of aesthetic 
markets, characterized by design and marketing as means to create 
brands and market niches (Aspers, 2001).! Aesthetic markets lack a prin- 
ciple of order; it is instead taste, or what I call “Nietzschean aesthetics’, 
that matters for evaluating products. Order in an aesthetic market is a 
result of identities positioned in the social structure (Aspers, 2005b). 
Alfred Marshall (1920: 300-2) could see this tendency, and it was made 
central in the works of Edward Chamberlin (see Chamberlin, 1948). The 
unique market identity of an actor or a firm is not only a result of product 
differentiation, but should also be seen in relation to the way, for 
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example, the firm advertises and creates a visual appearance, in addition 
to the perceived “quality” of the products. Moreover, the individual iden- 
tities of the firms must be seen in relation to competitors in the market. 
Together with its market competitors a firm shares a collective identity 
(see White, 2002). 

The creation and maintenance of a firm's unique market identity 
demand much from its staff, but I focus on the creation of the aesthetic 
side of the identity and those who do this in practice, here called creative 
aesthetic workers. This 1 do because creativity as a means to produce 
aesthetic differentiation is of great economic importance, but also because 
I think aesthetic work highlights the complexity of knowledge (see 
Matusik and Hill, 1998). 

The purpose of this article is to study what I call contextual knowledge. 
The suggested theoretical approach enables us to better understand and 
research the activities and encounters of actors operating in the aesthetic 
economy. This means, in practice, to study the knowledge designers and 
fashion photographers’ ‘need’ in order to operate in their respective 
industries. I claim that knowledge must be seen as a process, and that 
interpretation and understanding are essential components of knowledge. 
Contextual knowledge is here defined as the capacity to do what it takes 
in a situation. I study contextual knowledge in fields where creative 
aesthetic work takes place. To have knowledge in these fields boils down 
to know what to make in order to sell in a final consumer market. 

The point is to study the conditions of knowledge that are needed in 
these industries, rather than the content of knowledge. Hence, the article 
looks at contexts in which creative aesthetic workers acquire and use 
knowledge to produce for their customers. This is not a static analysis. 
The knowledge generated is only possible to understand as a process, 
which is to reject the simple theory of knowledge than tending to see it 
as an “object” that can be transferred. More specifically, I discuss three 
dimensions of contextual knowledge. First, contextuality is related to 
networks of actors, in addition to creative workers, who contribute to the 
production of the items or the activities. Second, contextuality is related 
to various arenas of aesthetic expressions, such as visual art, which can 
be used as a source of inspiration by aesthetic creative workers. The third 
dimension of contextuality refers to the final consumer markets. These 
dimensions must be seen in relation to a backdrop of meaning structure 
within a lifeworld that is used by the creative workers for interpretations.2 

Creative aesthetic work is central to many different industries. I discuss 
the knowledge aspect in two specific industries, and more specifically 
within two groups: fashion garment designers and fashion photographers. 
The focus is on the knowledge needed to design for customers, and to take 
pictures for fashion stories (for advertising or advertorial use).3 
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This way of viewing knowledge neither denies the role individuals play, 
nor their status as pegs of knowledge. When an expert leaves a company 
she or he takes part of their knowledge along. In this respect human 
capital theory is valid. However, in order to explain how it comes that 
certain actors ‘possess’ knowledge, one must bring in social structure. But 
though positions in social structure may explain how it comes that indi- 
viduals can acquire knowledge (Burt, 1992), it fails to connect to the 
everyday activities of actors. In other words, the purely structural account 
of the social networks actors operate within fails to provide explanations 
based on understanding of culture and values (Emirbayer and Goodwin, 
1994). Thus, the structural approach cannot explain the situation in which 
actors in structurally equivalent positions act differently. To account for 
this one must consider the way, and the tools, used by actors to interpret 
these situations, and consequently how they will act. 

The findings of this article, I suggest, can also be used for analysing 
other creative industries. One can also draw on the difference between 
design work at large garment retailers in developed countries and the 
design that is done in developing countries. The latter discussion can 
contribute to the important issue of upgrading among manufacturers in 
developing countries (see Palpacuer et al., 2005: 412). 


Empirical Materlal and Methods 


The empirical material comes from two separate studies of creative indus- 
tries, on fashion photography (Aspers, 2005a) and on design of garments 
(e.g. Aspers, 2006) — one may thus speak of ‘two fields in one’ (Hannerz, 
2001). The material included covers the two sides of the market, i.e. buyers 
and sellers. This strategy does not isolate actors; instead the demands, 
interrelations and perspectives of both sides can be incorporated in the 
analysis. This means that the construction of networks and the cultural 
dimension of networks and domains are placed at the centre of the 
analysis (see Emirbayer and Goodwin, 1994; Mische and White, 1998). 
Sampling of people to observe and to interview was largely done to mirror 
actual industrial networks. I talked to various actors and as a result, the 
_ relations between them, and the way they talk about each other, provide 
a foundation for interpreting the interviews and the observations I made. 
The study on fashion photography is based on material generated in New 
York and in Sweden (mainly Stockholm), and the study on the global 
garment industry draws on material from fieldwork in Sweden, the UK, 
India and Turkey, as well as documents. The focus is on larger chain stores 
like TopShop, Marks and Spencer (M&S), Zara and H&M, as well as those 
less well known. These firms have a design department of their own. All 
in all, 58 interviews are included, though not all of them directly address 
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creative work. The main categories of creative workers I interviewed were 
fashion photographers and designers. Added to this material is partici- 
pant observation and texts from, and on, the two fields. 

The fact that I have drawn on material from two industries makes it 
easier to analyse creative work and knowledge. The two different sets of 
data were coded and analysed using N-Vivo. The three dimensions of 
contextual knowledge, which are theoretical concepts, are the result of a 
differentiation of the initial category “knowledge”. This broad category 
was included in both the original studies. This differentiation is initiated 
by discussion in the literature (see later), but validated by the empirical 
material. Quotations are integrated in the results of the analysis presented 
in the following sections. 

The first-order constructs, i.e. the constructs of the actors in the field of 
study, are the starting point of the analysis, but the second-order 
constructs, i.e. the constructs of the researcher, are the goal. It is the latter 
type of theoretical notions that form the basis of the main argument of 
this article (Aspers, 2004, 2005a). This short article only allows me to 
outline the ideal types, and connect them to a few examples taken from 
the field. Most of the notions I use are second-order concepts, which 
means that less of the ethnographic material is included. 


Creative Aesthetic Work 


As mentioned already, in this article I focus on a certain group, creative 
aesthetic workers. Creative aesthetic work is separated from other kinds 
of work because it is both aesthetic and creative. Creative aesthetic work 
is distinguished from other forms of aesthetic work because it demands 
innovation and adaptation to current trends (this may include the ‘design’ 
of knock-down versions of designer brand wear, or copying the photo- 
graphic style of a famous campaign). Also, peasants producing handi- 
crafts do aesthetic work. A difference is that handicraft production is not 
evaluated according to the same principles as designer wear; it is to a 
larger extent than design a reproduction of tradition, which is almost the 
antonym of creativity. 

There is a large literature discussing creativity (for an overview, see 
Burt, 2004). There are also bodies of literature studying the psychological 
(e.g. Sternberg, 1988; Amabile et al., 1996) or organizational aspects of 
creativity (e.g. Woodman et al., 1993). In addition to these texts, Schum- 
peter’s notion of entrepreneurial action, which is characterized by 
combining essentially known elements to make something new, 
contributes to our understanding of creativity. 

Creativity is here defined as the production of novel ideas that are seen 
as useful. It is according to this definition not enough to produce novel 
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ideas; they must also be seen as valuable by potential “users”. A conse- 
quence is that the same idea can be seen as novel in one context, but not 
in another. This approach should be contrasted with those claiming that 
creativity is something individuals possess, and which can be judged 
independently of the situation. 

By talking about work, I see it as an economic activity, i.e. something 
for which you are paid. That is, the activities I refer to are separate from 
art because they are part of the capitalistic economy; hence evaluated in 
terms of profit. Design of garments, for example, must be related to the 
activities of these firms in economic markets, where profit is the ultimate 
goal. Pure art revolves around values of uniqueness, innovation and 
creativity (without money as an end goal). This represents creative 
aesthetic activity, though not work. Creative aesthetic work, thus, can be 
seen as a mixture of these two “pure types” of activities, artistic and 
economic. 


Activities In the Aesthetic Economy 


What characterizes creative aesthetic work? And more specifically, what 
does it take to be creative? I begin by addressing the issue of inspiration, 
i.e. how are creative workers inspired? I then ask how they can deter- 
mine, among the things that they are inspired by, what actually to do; and 
finally, I discuss the role that consumers play in the aesthetic workers’ 
decisions. 

Designers and photographers seem to be inspired by roughly the same 
things. Moreover, I have often heard them saying that they are inspired 
by ‘many different things’. Some designers refer to books, magazines, 
movies or music when talking about what inspires them.* Photographers 
also refer to art and music videos. In both groups there seems to be resist- 
ance to refer to other peers, i.e. designers or photographers, as sources of 
inspiration. This is typical of ‘creative workers’; among them there is a 
strong norm of uniqueness, and copying is not acknowledged, or even 
mentioned. In reality, ‘creative’ persons copy, or at least sample, a lot from 
the history as well as from the contemporary scene. 

Many photographers, for example young ones who normally lack iden- 
tities in the market, spend hours reading fashion magazines (Aspers, 
2005a). This has a direct and an indirect effect on how they think about 
pictures, and how they make pictures. Moreover, photographers’ pictorial 
styles are shaped by being around other members of the industry, their 
pictures and yet other photographers’ pictures that are published in the 
magazines that ‘everyone’ reads. 

How do aesthetic workers determine what they will do? The following 
story, told by a head of a women’s wear chain, shows the process of 
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collective production of a fashion line within her firm. It also indicates 
how they get inspired and how this is related to the decisions they make: 


The designers are the key actors in the start up of the process. They go to 
fashion and fabrics fairs, and we buy trend books, produced by different trend 
scouts, and the designers also attend many trend seminars. Obviously, they 
also check out international fashion shows, and what the big fashion designer 
names are doing. Out of this the designers make what we call a “trend board’. 
This includes the trends we are going to work on the next season; it is like a 
source of inspiration with different pictures, colours, fabrics, that feel right for 
this season, and from this one starts off. 


The process from idea until the line is for sale in the stores may take 
more than a year, and towards the end, only very small changes can be 
made, i.e. the window of opportunity gradually closes (Gronow, 1997). 
The aesthetic decisions are made, first within the larger frame that 
includes the general trends, and later on within the frame that is restricted 
by the identity and the corresponding market niche of the firms. The final 
result, the fashion line, is thus a result of a multitude of actors, inside and 
outside the firm. A similar pattern can be observed among photographers. 

The design process, for example, may start with brainstorming, out of 
which a few concepts emerge. One or more concepts, such as “sacrifice”, 
can be the starting point in the creation of a fashion line. When 1 asked 
people involved how the ideas got into the design process, I was typi- 
cally told: “It is so difficult to talk about this”. Fashion photographers are 
involved in similar processes, though things usually go quicker. Further- 
more, fewer people take part in the making of fashion pictures than in 
fashion garments. Photographers, art directors or fashion editors, who are 
the three main players in the making of fashion photography, often start 
out with an idea, but this idea is modified as a result of the interaction 
with other people who take part in producing the fashion story. 

The production process includes many decisions on what to do. The 
aesthetic opportunity structure of what one can do aesthetically, ie. for 
example in terms of taking fashion pictures, is immense. It is the knowl- 
edge of how to combine these components, of, for example, settings, 
models, makeup, narrative and so on, into a creative fashion story that is 
the difficult aspect (in addition to the practical knowledge of actually 
doing it). That is, information is usually not the problem; it is the knowl- 
edge of what to do with this information, or in more theoretical terms, 
how to turn information into knowledge, that is the crucial aspect. 

This can be analysed also in the case of fashion design. To determine 
what fashion garments one should produce is not easy. Fashion fairs (see 
Skov, this issue, pp. 764-83) are not necessarily the best place for these 
actors to look for ideas. One buyer said that what is shown in these fairs 
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is ‘old news”, and something that they have already shown to the 
customers. How, then, does this actor know what is going on? I got the 
following answer: ‘It is more [from] different trend institutes, different 
shops ... in London or New York, and [I] check out what is coming out 
of the brand names.” There is plenty of information available in this 
industry, but to know how to interpret and how to put the different pieces 
together is the real problem that designers and photographers face. 

What is the role of the final consumers in the fashion industry? Though 
West European garment firms have centralized design departments, they 
often use design input from their manufacturers, and staff in production 
countries can operate as scouts. However, it is unlikely that scouting is 
made by locals, simply because it would be to ‘difficult’ for them, as I 
was told. It is indeed a precarious task to decide what kind of fashion 
may interest the final consumers (see Entwistle, this issue, pp. 704—24). 
Only a person who knows the market in which the firm operates can make 
these decisions. Attempts are sometimes made to educate suppliers. So 
when suppliers” representatives visit the country where the retailer is 
based, or any of its markets, they may be urged to go and visit the 
retailer’s own stores as well as their competitors”.> 

What kind of knowledge do good suppliers have? It is important that 
they cater to the market that the buyer operates in. A buyer explains 
that good suppliers know the fashion in the final consumer market and 
that “they are aware of the dos and don'ts of that country”. This includes 
also basic knowledge of “what kind of things you run in summer, [and] 
what kind of things you run in winter”. Given this knowledge, a supplier 
is in a better position to offer what their buyers demand, as explained by 
a buyer: ‘based on the new forecasts of colours, they mix up the colours, 
and they give us a range, suitable for this market’. This information that 
manufacturers and their designers sometimes get from their buyers does 
not include the details, but it nonetheless narrows the range of oppor- 
tunities that are relevant. A designer working for a garment manufacturer 
clarifies this: Basically they are informing us what colors to be used for 
the coming season, what fabrics will be used ... we have all this knowl- 
edge and we are designing according to this, so that they buy it.’ If a 
supplier has a long-term relationship with a buyer, and because of this 
has received information and knows the final consumer market, it has a 
competitive advantage. This relation is an advantage for the buyer too, 
since the firm may get design input into their fashiorrlines for free. Design 
of garments is usually made based on the aforementioned “trend board’ 
(or “mood board”) that directs the general style, including types of fabrics 
as well as colours of a season. This more detailed information of the 
company, and the information about the fashion line, is not passed on to 
the manufacturers. 
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It is difficult to know about the final consumers, and it may be practi- 
cally impossible if one is in a totally different context than the consumers. 
A garment vendor exemplified this: during an interview he mentioned 
what he thinks it takes to design for European consumer markets: “one 
has to have IQ and an eye to see what people like; it must look nice’. He 
also says that one must be able to know how to make a designed item 
such as a shirt fashionable. This may not be easy, and later in the inter- 
view he said, ‘some of the things that do sell in Europe . . . I do not under- 
stand. I don’t like them.’ It is, as White (e.g. 1981, 2002) has pointed out 
several times, not easy to see across the market interface, and this problem 
is aggravated if the actor is not in tune with the market he caters to. 

To account for this ‘knowledge’ of garment designers, one must also 
bring in those who actually buy and wear the garments, or pay for the 
magazines. In the end, these people are at least indirectly involved in 
defining ‘creativity’ in concrete markets, though also co-workers and 
others in the networks of actors usually play an important role (Becker, 
1982). Thus, the relation between those purported as creative and their 
audience, or consumers, is an intricate one. 


The Isolated Creator 


[have now, though in brief, described the work process of aesthetic creative 
workers using actors’ first-order constructs and my own descriptions. 
How, then, may one account for this theoretically? More specifically, how 
is it possible to further our insights into the knowledge that is needed to 
generate aesthetic commodities? The phenomenological perspective 
implies that one must account for the constructs actors involved in creative 
aesthetic work use. But the preceding description, including actors’ first- 
order constructs, is neither a scientific account nor a scientific explanation 
of the sources of inspiration, the activities and what one must know about 
the final consumers. Explanations in the social sciences demand more than 
the quotations and excerpts included in the previous section. 

Before I present what I consider to be a valid and fruitful account, I 
discuss the anti-sociological perspective on creative aesthetic work, which 
stresses the role of individual genius. This perspective argues that creativ- 
ity is located in the individual. This discussion also helps to clarify the 
sociological perspective on creative work. 

There are two slightly different versions of the individualized actor 
approach: one is that genius can be traced to the brain; the other is that 
it is located in the body of the person. I start with the idea of the isolated 
mind. Kant introduced the idea of the artistic genius, who owed his or 
her talents only to nature, since his or her knowledge is a priori (Kant, 
1968: 307-8, see also Gadamer, 1990: 48-87). 
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Another German philosopher, Friedrich Nietzsche, also emphasized the 
individual and criticized everything that even remotely reminded him of 
collectivism. Nietzsche, in contrast to Kant, does not believe in natural 
born geniuses. He argues, instead, that geniuses acquire knowledge 
(Nietzsche, 1986: 87; $164), which means that a person may become an 
artist by working hard, and by being different. Nietzsche defines genius 
as follows: “To will an exalted end and the means to it’ (Nietzsche, 1986: 
295; 8378). He clarifies his point, talking about two kinds of geniuses, 
those who ‘draw on resources that are their own’, and the more 
‘dependent nature, the so called talents’, who are “full of recollections of 
everything imaginable” (Nietzsche, 1986: 88; $165). What they possess is 
time and patience to learn step by step how to make great art. 

The artist, according to Nietzsche (1986: 250-1; 8169), is an exceptional 
creature, able to do something radical. Moreover, she or he is not 
hindered by social conventions and social roles. Seen in this light, crea- 
tivity can only be hindered by others, never promoted. But Nietzsche has 
little to say about the working process of aesthetic production in addition 
to this. 

How do artists, and 1 add, others involved in creative aesthetic activi- 
ties, know when something is good? According to Nietzsche (1986: 240-1; 
8119), ‘the taste for work of arts’ is not something that has a social origin, 
as for example Bourdieu (1984) argues. Nietzsche states that it is rather 
artists’ judgement that is important. He does not, however, follow Kant's 
a priori approach; instead artistic communication should ultimately be 
related to the body, and biology. It is argued that one sees this communi- 
cation most clearly in music and dance (Higgins, 1986: 666, 670). 

To summarize, both Kant, who stresses the mental side, and Nietzsche, 
who stresses the body, describe the idea of the atomized artist, who is 
endowed with charisma (see Weber, 1972: 753). The discourse about 
artistic geniuses has propelled the celebration and mystification of the 
individual that is reflected not only in the theories of art and creativity, 
but also in the practice of artists and creative actors.” What the individu- 
alistic approach misses is the context in which creativity emerges, and 
most of all, the situations in which it is seen as creative. 

Moreover, the philosophical and individualistic approach cannot 
explain why there only appear geniuses in some parts of the world. 
Moreover, why do people who know key-players in an art world, or with 
a certain class background, become artists to a greater extent than other 
group in society? To account for this, and obviously for the more concrete 
questions discussed in this article, one must analyse the context of knowl- 
edge needed to be ‘creative’. 
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Contextual Knowledge 


In this section, 1 build on sociological tradition to analyse the concrete 
examples of garment designers and fashion photographers. 1 hope that 
these concrete cases will show the validity of the three dimensions of 
contextuality presented here: network of actors, provinces of meaning 
(arenas of aesthetic expressions) and final consumer markets. In practice, 
I focus on the contexts in which creative workers, who use their bodies 
and minds, operate. 

Within the sociology of art there is a rather big literature that has 
debunked the aforementioned views held by some philosophers and 
many art historians about the individual genius (e.g. Becker, 1982; White, 
1993; Bourdieu, 1990: 66; 1996, 1993). Sociologists tend to highlight the 
importance of social structure and the collective production. This socio- 
logical approach, as indicated, comes with a downside; there is a risk of 
cutting out the experience and the phenomenology of artists and creative 
workers if the focus is too strong on social structure. Bourdieu (e.g. 
Bourdieu, 1996) has showed that it is possible to combine a study of indi- 
viduals, though still taking the social structure into account. 

Bourdieu's explanation must be seen in relation to his notion of field. 
Bourdieu (1990: 66) uses the term prolepsis to define a component of 
knowledge that persons acquire by being in a specific field. This “knowl- 
edge” can be used to anticipate what will happen and how to react to that. 
Though Bourdieu's notion is useful, and represents an improvement over 
the philosophical and psychological perspectives, it can be developed. 
Bourdieu's description, for example, leaves out the taken-for-granted 
background of the field. 

To understand this dimension of knowledge, one must bring in the idea 
of the lifeworld, and the corresponding meaning structure that people 
share and which they use in processes of interpretation. Thus, all forms 
of knowledge are based on interpretation, which by necessity draws on 
the lifeworld and more concretely on the preunderstanding of the inter- 
preter (Heidegger, 2001: 152-3).? The interpreters may, or may not, have 
acquired different lifeworlds, which will result in different interpretations 
of the same ‘information’. In the following, I discuss the three dimensions 
of contextual knowledge, all of which must be seen in relation to the life- 
world that supports them with a foundation. 


Knowing Those Who Know: Networks of Actors 

The first dimension of contextual knowledge refers to the network in 
which creative workers operate. To a sociologist this may appear as 
obvious that what one person is accredited for may not be the result of 
only that person's efforts. In fact, most creative aesthetic industries are 
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characterized by collective production (e.g. Becker, 1974; Faulkner, 1971), 
which is often geographically concentrated (see Rantisi, 2002; Scott, 2005). 
Not all of those who take part in the production are aesthetic workers; 
they may, for example, be economists or technicians. Nonetheless, a 
designer or a photographer must have supporting elements in order to 
perform. 

À garment designer working at a large garment chain needs buyers 
who can locate vendors to produce the clothes of the fashion line. Buyers 
also provide designers with designer input. This they do by bringing back 
items from their business trips to suppliers. They pick up things especi- 
ally from the fashion line of the suppliers they are using, since they have 
some knowledge of what the buyers may be looking for. Moreover, the 
head of the department must have confidence in what the designers do, 
and they must have aesthetic freedom, if not it is impossible by definition 
to be creative. In addition to the ‘in-house’ network, a designer usually 
has friends who are designers, with whom she or he communicates. There 
are yet other examples of actors who may support the designer. Here I 
have restricted the network to direct contacts and left out staff such as 
assistants, suppliers and so on, all of whom may be supporting the 
designer. 

The situation for a photographer is in most cases quite similar, though 
the scale is smaller. A photographer I assisted hardly knew how to load 
a camera, and he of course depended on assistants to do this. Also models, 
makeup artists and others take part in the production of pictures; each of 
them contributes with her or his knowledge that the photographer lacks. 
The buyers of the pictures, such as art directors at advertising agencies, 
often take an active part in the production of pictures (Aspers, 2005a), and 
they must be included in the network. They have knowledge of how 
pictures should appear to please the customer, who may be a garment 
firm. 

In sum, the knowledge that is needed to produce (for a specific firm 
and specific markets) is not something that is concentrated in one person, 
but is a result of the cooperation of the members of the network. This 
means, in other words, that one person's knowledge can only be used if 
backed by others. 


Knowing How to Interpret Provinces of Meaning 

The second dimension of contextuality refers to what broadly could be 
defined as “sources of inspiration” for aesthetic work. Different art worlds, 
such as painting or music, are examples of sources. Actors in aesthetic 
industries, as mentioned, use information from fashion, movies, art and 
other forms of aesthetic expressions in their own production processes. 
Theoretically, each of these activities, such as visual art or music videos, 
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can be seen as a so-called “province of meaning” (Schütz, 1976: 74; 1975: 
5, 116-32).1 These provinces of meaning of different art worlds enable 
aesthetic activities. 

Each province of meaning offers an enormous amount of information 
that can be used by creative workers. To make good use of this infor- 
mation is not only to have a certain position in the Burtian sense (see Burt, 
1992). One must also have the knowledge how to interpret this infor- 
mation — hence positions are not everything — and how it can be used to 
solve tasks (see Bourdieu, 1984), for example to design clothes that will 
sell well. This can partly be learned in the process of socialization, for 
example by attending art schools." Thus, in this socialization process 
information is turned into what Schütz called a ‘stock of knowledge’. 

An interpretation is based on the lifeworld of the actor. If an actor has 
a long experience of a lifeworld, she or he may use this experience to 
produce a design or to make the kind of pictures that she or he likes. This 
also means that the designer or photographer may use, more or less 
explicitly, their own experience, interpretation and perhaps also taste in 
their creative work. This is possible because they frame (Goffman, 1974) 
the situation and what a fashion garment should look like in a similar 
way to the potential buyers, i.e. the final customers of the firm they work 
for. This is what some metaphorically call ‘gut feeling’. But I have here 
tried to disentangle this embodied knowledge from other kinds of knowl- 
edge. It is important to realize that I refer to knowledge as a process, based 
upon interpretation of information. 


Knowing the Final Consumer Market 

The third dimension of contextuality is the closeness to the final consumer 
market. This means that aesthetic workers must have at least some knowl- 
edge about the final consumers, who eventually say ‘yes’ or ‘no’ to what 
they have done. In some cases, there is a fairly straightforward feedback 
mechanism. Designers, for example, get informed about the sales figures, 
and it is at least possible to evaluate the performance of the designer or 
the design team of a retailing chain. 

The situation is slightly different for photographers. Photographers are 
seldom in direct contact with the final consumers of the pictures, namely 
the readers of magazines and buyers of the clothes that the pictures help 
to advertise. This means that they know less about the consumers. The 
reason is that they are located ‘upstream’ in the production chain (White, 
2002). Thus, photographers are partly protected from direct feedback in 
terms of sales volume. It is also hard to ascertain how much the picture 
contributes to the sales figures, given that it is only part of the entire offer 
that the market is judging, which includes the perceived quality, price, 
design and so on.” 
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Designers’ and photographers’ work, which includes development and 
production of things, is valued in social settings. This is to say that the 
value or success of their work, as well as their competitors’ work, cannot 
be assessed without a social system of, for example, peers, and more often, 
customers. The market provides this evaluation (White, 2002). 

The market informs sellers what is in demand and what is not. It feeds 
back information to, for example, garment retailers. It takes, however, 
knowledge to know what to do with this information, and this emerges 
in an interpretative process in which the different pieces of information 
are put together to make sense, and to respond to problems given the 
situation the actor is in. It means, put in more concrete terms, to under- 
stand why things are happening, i.e. why some garments are doing well 
in the market, and ultimately, to use this knowledge in order to design, 
or develop a photographic style, that will make it in the market. 

To be able to generate this knowledge, which to some extent changes 
with the situation, one must be “close to the market. Moreover, this 
knowledge is only useful in the context of the particular market. This is 
also the case for most design industries. I asked one head of a buying 
office of a European garment chain that operates in several countries if 
his staff specialized in different markets. He replied: T would say “yes””, 
which means that some merchandisers ‘take care of the Scandinavian 
market, and [others] are taking care of Italy and Spain’. That also merchan- 
disers specialize in different markets emphasizes the segmentation of the 
final consumer markets that firms cater to. 

Even if production of clothes, for example, is outsourced to cut costs, 
design is still something that is done close to the final consumers. A CEO 
of an Indian firm expressed the dilemma her designers face: ‘We cannot 
do it [the design] on our own; we do not know the market over there.” It 
is very hard for designers operating from countries that are not well 
connected, culturally or economically, to the final consumers to design 
according to these consumers” preferences.! This is so since designers’ 
output is partly a result of how they perceive reality; which to a large 
extent can be traced back to their lifeworld and how they interpret things. 
One may trace this even further back to the process of socialization 
(Bourdieu, 1984). Designers also have to struggle against the perceptions 
of buyers that have more or less well-funded preconceptions about the 
design in typical “production” countries (Skov, 2002). 

Another problem if one is located far away from the consumer market 
is that trends are more difficult to follow. While most of the issues 
discussed here concern knowledge in general, it is fairly obvious that the 
contextual knowledge of fashion is more short-lived than, for example, 
knowing how to grow fruit. One must, in sum, possess technical skills, 
but also have the knowledge to understand the cycles of the industry. 
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Summary and Conclusion 


This article addresses the issue of knowledge without starting with the 
question of what knowledge is. Knowledge is a key element in the often 
mystified process of creative aesthetic work. To have the capacity to do 
what it takes, for example, the design process characterizes knowledge of 
aesthetic creative work. This “capacity” emerges in contexts, and can be 
applied to situations that develop in these contexts. It has, in other words, 
restricted scope, and must, following typical symbolic arguments, be 
related to situations. A further consequence is that one cannot refer to 
knowledge in an abstract way (as one may do with information). 
However, the idea of judgement or practical wisdom (phronesis) as used 
by Aristotle cannot be left out of a discussion of knowledge. Also, ideas 
about implicit and embodied knowledge are useful. This part of the 
argument is general, and is not only of specific relevance to the empiri- 
cal material discussed in this article. 

I have tried to outline the dimensions that make it possible to do what 
it takes in situations where we find creative aesthetic workers. This I have 
done by studying the contexts in which this knowledge is structured, and 
I outline three different dimensions of contextuality. A key idea is that 
understanding is a precondition for knowing. In other words, knowledge, 
or “the capacity to know what it takes in a situation”, implies that actors 
understand the situation. In order to make a difference, an actor, of course, 
needs resources to “do” what it takes. 

This article is in line with others who reject the idea that knowledge is 
identical to information. Thus, my article is in line with the literature that 
aims to ‘deconstruct’ the conception of incorporated atomized knowledge 
of art and aesthetic works. The suggested approach is also critical to the 
strictly structural approach. Though I have studied the things that struc- 
ture knowledge, this does not mean that the structural position (e.g. Burt, 
1992) suffices as an explanation. The social position is one dimension, but 
knowledge is also a result of the lifeworld that is used to interpret, to 
posit values and meaning, as well as access to and experience of various 
provinces of meaning that can be used as sources of inspiration. 

There are implications in this article for the discussion on upgrading 
by vendors located in developing countries. It can be argued that for a 
region or nation to generate firm-based aesthetic creative work, indepen- 
dent art, film and other forms of aesthetics and perhaps also political 
expressions are of great importance. This calls for more research on the 
role of independent arenas of art and politics for the development of the 
aesthetic economy. 
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Notes 


The research in this study has been financially supported by Axel and Margaret 
Ax:son Johnson Foundation, the Max Planck Institute for the Study of Societies 
and Stockholm University. 


1. 


Aesthetic economy is different from ‘cultural economy’, which is imprecise 
since virtually everything is part of “culture” (see du Gay and Pryke, 2002). 
The notion of ‘aesthetic economy’ (Entwistle, 2002), as I see it, captures several 
more or less interlinked aesthetic markets (Aspers, 2005a). 


2. Schiitz, who follows Husserl, describes the natural attitude in the lifeworld: 


ce 


“we can speak of fundamental assumptions characteristic of the natural 
attitude in the lifeworld, which themselves are accepted as unquestionably 
given, namely the assumptions of the constancy of the structure of the world, 
and the constancy of our ability [Vermúglichkeit] to act upon the world and 
within the world’ (Schütz, 1975: 116). Actors who live in the same lifeworld 
are socialized in a similar way, which means that they therefore are likely to 
react in similar ways to what they experience and perceive. 

This study does not directly include the practical side of designers’ or photog- 
raphers’ knowledge. 


4. Slater and Tonkiss (2001: 176-81) argue that designers are inspired by many 


things and utilize information from fairs, catwalks, shows, local street fashion, 
films and music videos. 


. Education takes place inside the organization as well. Education can, for 


example, be an integrated part of what is called a ‘trend-meeting’, ie. a 
meeting where a retailer’s representatives such as the heads of buying offices 
in different countries come together and are informed about recent trends, and 
the firm’s interpretation of these. 


. But though the body is a crucial means, Nietzsche claims that there is no need 


to socialize and sensitize the body, it is a natural effect (Higgins, 1986: 671). 
This is a way in which Nietzsche ‘ground art in the life of the body’ (Heidegger, 
cited in Farrell Krell, 1976: 381, 387). 


. This idea was obviously appreciated by artists and should be seen as part of 


the discourse that made it possible to create an autonomous sphere of art, as 
argued by Weber (see Aspers, 2005a: 148-50). Even though not all designers 
and photographers view themselves as artists, some do. To follow the spirit 
of traditional art theory implies that the artist, or the designer, is seen as an 
individualized actor. One should separate two ideas that are interrelated, 
though not identical. The first is that the actor operates as an atom, and the 
second is that the knowledge is embodied and largely implicit. 


. As a way of explaining this, I find it is too common in the scientific discussion 


to fall back on conceptions that inscribe knowledge into the body using terms 
such as Fingerspitzengefilhl (Tollhagen-Akerhielm, 2002), ‘gut-feeling’ (Aspers, 
2005a: 456), ‘feel for the game’ (Bourdieu, 1990: 66) or the broad notion of 
‘intuition’ and to see these metaphors as explanations. While these terms give 
some idea as to what is going on, they also mystify and individualize 
knowledge by referring exclusively to the body. 
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9. The preunderstanding should be connected to the socialization and internal- 
ization of a specific meaning structure. 

10. Schutz explains what he means: ‘All these worlds — the world of dreams, of 
images and phantasms, especially the world of art, the world of religious 
experience, the world of scientific contemplation, the play world of the child, 
and the world of the insane — are finite provinces of meaning” (Schútz, 1962: 
232). Each of them has a separate logic, which means that there are different 
things that are valued in them. 

11. A further consequence is that to have creative aesthetic work in a nation, there 
is a need for developed art worlds (Becker, 1982). Many developing countries 
lack art worlds. Moreover, it is clearly the case that the art worlds in countries 
like Turkey and India are restricted, compared to the UK or Sweden. In yet 
other countries, they are also politically controlled. Designers, as well as 
photographers, may not only be inspired by different art worlds, they may 
also take an active part in them. Some photographers among those I inter- 
viewed have had exhibitions, not to make money, but to show their own, and 
more personal, pictures. 

One may argue that there is an underlying need for ‘freedom of expression’ 
in an art world. Consequently, for an art world to exist may in fact demand 
more than material resources and other art worlds, it may also demand 
democracy. ‘Artists’ in non-democratic countries can hardly express them- 
selves in a way they determine, and in this sense it is not even possible to 
speak of independent art worlds. This is an issue that could be studied further. 

12. Some high-ranked photographers are also autonomous in the sense that they 
can afford to say no to offers from clients to ‘protect’ their identity (Aspers, 
2005a). There are, of course, ways of finding out what consumers think, and 
focus groups are frequently used for this purpose. 

13. This indicates the role of globalization. It shows the repercussions of final 
consumer markets upstream of the production chain in the mainstream 
garment industry, as well as the problem that many designers located in 
countries far from the final consumers face. 
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abstract: This article analyses the role played by trade fairs in fashion production 
today. It uses Goffman's concept of frames to analyse the way in which trade fairs 
constitute a kind of ‘neutral ground’ onto which exhibitors inscribe their relative 
position vis-a-vis other exhibitors. The article includes both a macro-analysis of 
the changing function of fairs as buyer-supplier relations have become routinized 
throughout the year, and a micro-analysis that zooms in on different encounters 
that take place during fairs. These include encounters for trade, networks and 
knowledge. The term ‘intermediary fairs’ is introduced to capture the recent 
development from export fairs, designed to represent regionally based industries, 
to a highly globalized condition. As the regional base of industries is eroding, 
fairs increasingly redefine themselves as global sourcing hubs with a number of 
added functions and services. 
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The clothing business is arguably one of the biggest and most geograph- 
ically dispersed industries, operating across vast distances (Dickerson, 
2003: 5). But for a few days twice a year, fashion fairs bring together in 
one place people who are engaged in the production of fashion from a 
wide range of professions from many different countries. In fact, fashion- 
related fairs are held somewhere in the world at almost every single day 
of the year.! 

In the 15 years or so that 1 have been doing research on the fashion 
business, I have found myself spending considerable time as a partici- 
pant-observer at fairs in Hong Kong, China and Europe? I have been 
puzzled by the gap between the importance ascribed to fairs by fashion 
world members and their almost complete invisibility in academic 
analysis, not just in fashion research but also in economic sociology. This 
article seeks to bridge this gap through an analysis of two interrelated 
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questions: What kind of place is a trade fair? What is its role in the global 
fashion business? I talk about the fair’s role and its function interchange- 
ably. This is not a functionalist analysis; no causality is attributed to the 
fair’s function, as I use the term. On the contrary, I argue that the persist- 
ence of fashion fairs today can only be understood as an overlay of differ- 
ent purposes and different types of encounters, including trade, 
networking and knowledge creation and dissemination. 

Trade fairs are important nodal points in the global fashion business, 
located at particular interfaces in the value chain. Since the fashion 
business is a huge and highly segmented industry, these interfaces are 
defined along at least four different, but interrelated axes. The first axis 
indicates what type of clothing is presented at the fair, for example 
women’s wear, men’s wear, children’s clothing, sportswear or lingerie. 
The second axis is represented by the market segment, and since the 
market is structured hierarchically, this is represented as a continuum 
defined by terms such as high-end, low-end, middle-to-high and so on. 
Third, fairs are defined by their place in the value chain. Downstream 
indicates proximity to consumer markets whereas upstream takes us in 
the opposite direction in the supply chain towards raw materials. The 
fourth axis refers to the geographical dispersion of this global industry. 
The material analysed in this article is taken from Europe and East Asia, 
especially Hong Kong and China. 

Let me illustrate this with some examples. Fashion weeks in Paris, 
London, Milan and New York present couture designer brands for an 
exclusive clientele of buyers from boutiques and department stores as 
well as for the international press. These are no doubt the best-known 
fashion fairs. They are widely reported in fashion magazines and news- 
papers, and therefore of great importance for readers without budget or 
taste for couture. Their image-creating function, however, is not matched 
by commercial importance, which is found in another segment of 
European fairs in which regional brands are presented to a slightly less 
exclusive group of buyers from department stores and high street stores. 
They include fairs such as Igedo in Diisseldorf, Milano Moda Donna and 
the Copenhagen International Fashion Fair. Fairs in Asia, such as Hong 
Kong Fashion Week and Beijing Chic, are located at yet another interface 
in the value chain. They present brands for the regional market, but also 
long-distance buyers who visit these markets tend to look for manufac- 
turing capacity. If we go one step further upstream in the value chain, 
we find fairs that connect fibre and textile producers with their customers 
— knitting factories and garment manufacturers. Among these, the most 
important fair is Premiére Vision, held in Paris. It is a showcase for the 
European textile industry, but it has also created a unique trend-setting 
function. In addition, there are fairs for accessories of all kinds, and fairs 
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for specialized materials, such as leather and fur. While fairs can be found 
in practically all industries, they are particularly common in sectors with 
many small and medium-sized companies. Similarly, small and 
medium-sized companies are the keenest users of trade fairs (Munuera 
and Ruiz, 1999). 


Framing the Fair 


If we compare a fashion fair to a theatre where a drama is staged, we note 
that, like a stage, the fair leads attention away from itself to the spectacle 
it enables. The first part of the article, therefore, focuses on elements of 
the fair that are familiar and transparent to regular fairgoers, but which 
are what enables them to zoom in on “what is new”. The analysis draws 
on the way in which Goffman has applied dramaturgical metaphors to 
social science. I refer specifically to Frame Analysis (Goffman, 1974) for an 
understanding of the ways in which infrastructure, props and technical 
equipment of trade fairs define a strip of reality. 

The biggest tangible framing devices are the material structures that 
house the fair. These days, fairs are held indoors, typically in exhibition 
centres with several big halls, such as the Hong Kong Exhibition and 
Convention Centre, Parc des Expositions de Paris-Nord Villepinte, Frank- 
furt Messe and Bella Centre in Copenhagen. Fairgrounds tend to be 
located close to airports and major highways in order to allow easy access 
for visitors from abroad. There are roads leading into the fair grounds, 
with loading platforms and big gates as in a warehouse, providing easy 
access for vans and lorries. There are also large entry halls with long regis- 
tration counters, designed to funnel thousands of visitors into the fair. 
The distance between backstage movement of merchandise and front 
presentation for international visitors is short; props for counters, par- 
tition walls, booths, check points, stages and changing rooms are 
assembled and reassembled so frequently that fairgrounds always carry 
traces of their own constructedness. The special thing about fairs is hardly 
that they can be inscribed with different patterns, but that such inscrip- 
tions are erased so frequently. 

Those interested in visiting a fair have to register as either exhibitors 
or buyers in order to get access to the fair grounds. Nobody enters the 
fair without the entry card they receive upon registering. Exhibitors — 
entering the fair as vendors — register in advance in order to book a booth, 
consisting of one or more units in the exhibition halls. In principle, buyers 
- also known as visitors — enter the fair for commerce, but given the 
narrow choice of role, ‘buyers’ can be something of a residual category 
that includes, for example, locals from related trades who are curious to 
experience the cosmopolitan atmosphere. 
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Entry badges tend to have colour codes that divide all fairgoers into 
three classes: buyers, exhibitors or press. A fourth colour is reserved for 
fair-related staff such as guards, cleaners and information desk staff. 
* Badges are checked at several points of entry. In some fairs, badges have 
bar codes so that the movement of fairgoers is registered. Some large 
fairs also have segregated areas, so an entry badge does not always give 
access to the whole fair. Many fairs have fashion shows, which may 
require additional tickets. The settings of fashion shows have already 
received some attention in recent research, especially in terms of gate- 
keeping functions (Entwistle and Rocamora, 2006; Kawamura, 2004; 
Kondo, 1997; Skov, 2004a, 2004b). So present analysis concentrates on the 
exhibition space. 

Exhibitors design the layout of their booths with a selection of props 
they rent from the fair organizer, including separation walls, counters, 
tables and chairs, clothes racks, shelves and even stages. On top of this 
material surface, they arrange their company image and products, includ- 
ing logos, posters, samples, leaflets and name cards. Companies with a 
strong brand image tend to have their own booth fumishing, including 
tables and chairs. Some companies prepare to hand out promotional 
material such as calendars, posters, booklets, pens and notepads, cosmet- 
ics, Wallets and decorative objects typically wrapped in a large carrier bag 
inscribed with the company logo. At times, exhibitors engage in a quiet 
struggle to have as many visitors as possible expose their company bags 
around the fair grounds. 

The modularity of exhibition units creates the condition for a direct 
comparison of different companies against a backdrop of similarity. I term 
this the condition of comparability. Companies appear free of history, 
geography and social context; all traces of production are removed from 
samples. What is visible at its booth in the fair is only the company’s 
current market position in relation to other companies. Insofar as a 
company has a reputation, that reputation has to be re-enacted by aid of 
modular props. Exhibitors are thus compelled to actively represent their 
own market position, and they know that their performance will be criti- 
cally judged by thousands of visitors. Therefore, intense attention is paid 
to slight differences within the modular regime. The size of booths — how 
many units they comprise — is a tangible measurement of the relative 
importance of a company. The location of a booth is decided after intense 
scrutiny of hall layout, and the relative advantage and disadvantage of 
different locations — close to the entry doors, where many people pass 
through, or near the open square in the centre. 

Control of the company image extends down to minute details. Clothes 
hangers, for example, are essential framing devices as they distance 
garments from any ordinary use and present them as samples for 
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inspection, and possibly order. Stylish clothes hangers, however, may cost 
more than US$3. Since they easily disappear during the fair, and there- 
fore have to be replenished frequently, they are considered to be a real 
expense. I have had many talks with my informants about the problem 
of choosing appropriate clothes hangers to match the impression the 
company wants to give, and, at the same time, keeping costs down. In 
fact, all fair exhibitors face the dilemma of weighing up desirability 
against price only to reach some kind of pragmatic compromise. 

I use Goffman’s concept of frames in a materialist manner to identify 
framing devices — from buildings to clothes hangers — that construct the 
fair as a social setting devoid of any other distinctions than those that 
arise from the market itself. The central purpose of Goffman’s concept of 
primary frameworks was to analyse how events come to be experienced 
as real (Goffman, 1974). Building on this notion, I argue that the fair gives 
reality to that value chain interface by allowing it to be enacted and experi- 
enced simultaneously by thousands of fashion world members. This is 
done by bringing together geographically dispersed, socially embedded, 
culturally diffuse sets of companies on a neutral ground on which they 
re-enact an internal structure that is abstract and relational. 


Markets and Encounters 


The way I use the term value chain interface conforms to the broad socio- 
logical definition of markets. The key definition comes from Harrison 
White (1981), who sees markets as self-reproducing social structures char- 
acterized by producers watching each other. The implication is that stan- 
dards are set, not by firms responding to buyers” requests or anticipating 
consumers” demand, but by firms observing and emulating their competi- 
tors closely. The market is a mirror in which producers see themselves, 
says White. When he and many other economic sociologists visualize the 
relative positions of competitors within a market, they tend to do so 
through the analytical apparatus of tables and figures. 

My argument is that fairs have a function similar to graphs in that they 
chart the relative positions of companies in abstract space. Through 
framing devices, such as those described earlier, fairs make the relative 
positions of exhibiting companies directly visible to the trained eye. The 
position of a company in a fair is abstract in the sense that it is packaged 
and processed, but it is, of course, infinitely more complex than a dot in 
a system of coordinates. And unlike graphs, market positions are not esti- 
mated from the elevated perspective of a scholar. The market structure 
visualized at the fair is the outcome of an aggregate of competitive self- 
presentations by multiple actors, and it is interpreted from multiple posi- 
tions within the field. In this respect, the fair is a contact zone that allows 
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for a wider variety of communication than any single interpretation can 
allow for. 

When the market is seen as a mirror, the central part of its function is 
reproduction. This is how the concept of markets was used in Patrik 
Aspers’ study of Stockholm fashion photographers (Aspers, 2005), which 
drew attention to the way in which the market is enacted through 
aesthetic features of self-presentation. With this sociological definition of 
markets we are close to Bourdieu’s notion of fields ~ in which positions 
are defined vis-a-vis other positions in a structure. This concept is applied 
by Joanne Entwistle and Agnès Rocamora (2006) in a recent study of 
London Fashion Week. They show how the structures of the London 
fashion world — buyers, press, big players, small players and so on - are 
mapped onto the spatial structures of the fair. In their analysis, the fair is 
both an enactment of the field and a celebration of it. 

In addition to this definition of markets, which 1 term the broad socio- 
logical definition, there is also a narrow economic definition. Unlike the 
sociological focus on relative positions within a market structure, the 
neoclassical definition of a market as an exchange between strangers is 
based on a particular kind of meeting. An example of a sociological appli- 
cation of neoclassical concept of markets is Michel Callon’s (1998) 
concept of the condition of calculability. According to this approach, a 
critical analysis of markets consists in reconstructing the process of 
formatting by analysing how material equipment mobilizes entities 
(Callon, 1998: 48). Like the analysis I present in this article, Callon’s 
conception of the market is based on Goffman's concept of frames in the 
Way it zooms in on technical equipment that creates a context which 
structures action. Callon argues that there is a dialectic movement, first, 
of disentangling the market from its social, historical and cultural 
context, and second, of re-entangling, that is reinscribing it into some 
context or other. As Callon puts it, ‘Any self-respecting economic agent 
reweaves again during the night the framework undone by the market 
during the day” (Callon, 1998: 43). 

However, I do not find that Callon’s condition of calculability and his 
focus on exchange between strangers have general applicability in the 
case of trade fairs. Instead of calculability, 1 propose the term “condition 
of comparability’ to conceptualize the way in which the fair materializes 
the relative positions of companies. At the end of the article, however, I 
discuss the conditions under which calculability prevails in fashion fairs. 

Another critique of the neoclassical paradigm comes from economic 
geographers Peter Maskell et al. (2004) who propose to see trade fairs as 
temporary clusters that share many of the same functions as permanent 
clusters in terms of information exchange, learning processes and 
networks. They list numerous activities that take place at fairs, in order 
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to claim that actual trade is marginal. In this respect, they mobilize 
networks as an argument against markets. In the process, however, they 
seem to miss the distinctiveness of interaction at fairs, to the extent that 
they even ignore the different roles played by exhibitors and visitors. 

Prom the perspective of the sociological concept of markets, pitching 
networks against markets is a false move because there is no conflict 
between trade and the reproductive aspects of the market. Hence, when 
I argue that value chain interfaces are organized as markets, I am not 
saying that they are dominated by the calculating exchange between 
strangers. On the contrary, in the analysis that I present here, the fashion 
fair is a platform that enables multiple types of meetings, all of which 
have a place within the market. 

We can roughly identify three types of encounters. First, there are 
encounters for trade. This includes Callon’s notion of the condition of 
calculability that characterizes the meeting of strangers. But it also 
includes orders negotiated between long-term business partners who 
have developed a benevolent give-and-take attitude. Second, we have 
encounters that sustain relationships between buyers and vendors 
although trade is not their main content. This is what is normally meant 
by the concept of networks. It encompasses everything from a friendly 
introduction of new staff members to regular business partners to after- 
hours entertainment of customers, including expensive meals and after- 
dinner drinking, gambling, karaoke and girlie bars. Third, there are 
encounters through which participants gain knowledge about trends, 
technologies and markets. These can be encounters with people or with 
things, as close inspection of samples is an important fair activity. They 
can take place in a structured setting, for example when vendors present 
their collections to buyers or during the lectures and press conferences 
that are held during a fair. But they also occur as fairgoers observe the 
complex spectacle of people, booths and products that is staged in the 
exhibition halls. 

These different types of encounters are often somewhat enmeshed. For 
example, a survey of visitors to Spanish fairs found that three objectives 
were rated as important by more than 75 percent of their respondents: 
‘discovering new lines or new products, making contacts with potential 
suppliers, and getting new ideas or carrying out market research’ 
(Munuera and Ruiz, 1999: 21). The remainder of the article discusses these 
three types of encounters and the relationship between them, first through 
a historical discussion of the development of fairs, including the ways in 
which the speeding up of fashion production has undermined the two- 
season annual structure, and hence the role fairs have in trade. 
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The History of Falrs 


Literature from the first decades of the 20th century focused on the trade 
fair as a ‘long-distance market’ — that is a mechanism that extended the 
range of the economy. However, by the middle of the century, this function 
of the fair was overtaken by other technologies of travel and communi- 
cation, and research on trade fairs became extremely sparse. There are a 
few signs that, after decades of oblivion, current research is beginning to 
address the fair again as a ‘temporary social economy’ (see Cole, forth- 
coming; Norcliffe and Rendace, 2003). By now, the interesting thing is not 
how the fair can help spread economic networks, but how it can help hold 
them together. 

As there is so little research on trade fairs, we have to go back in time 
in order to establish a dialogue with existing knowledge. In this section, 
I discuss some of the arguments arising from Andre Allix’s classic study 
of the geography of trade fairs from 1922. His argument is that trade fairs 
have grown out of medieval town markets, and that they have gradually 
come to distinguish themselves from retail markets. Allix points out three 
ways in which this has happened. 

The first one is the change from what he calls import fairs to export 
fairs, that is from bringing goods into a region for consumption to selling 
local produce to visiting buyers. Until at least the 16th century, European 
fairs relied on caravans bringing goods into a region. But the silk and 
book fairs in Lyon that developed in the 16th century and the cloth fairs 
in Flanders that developed a century later, were based on the produce of 
the region (Allix, 1922: 542). The set-up of export fairs has been rather 
stable, and this is also what allows fairs to function as landmarks of inter- 
nationalization. 

Most fairs started out as export fairs, but in recent decades many have 
undergone a development that makes the concept less applicable today. 
I propose the term ‘intermediary fairs’ to capture the way in which fairs 
have been detached from a regional production base, and function 
increasingly as nodal points in geographically dispersed production 
systems. An example of this development can be found by looking at 
Hong Kong Fashion Week, which was first organized in 1968 by the Feder- 
ation of Industries and the newly established Trade Development Council. 
At that time, the local garment manufacturing industry in Hong Kong 
was already quite big and export-oriented, so the fair was a means to 
upgrade the industry. Hong Kong’s garment production continued to 
grow until around 1980 when reforms in the People’s Republic of China 
paved the way for foreign investment and industrial development. Since 
then, companies have grown as the local manufacturing base has eroded. 
As the connection between ownership and management on the one hand, 
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and location of production facilities on the other was severed, the distinc- 
tion between local and international companies became increasingly 
symbolic. This was acknowledged by the Hong Kong Trade Development 
Council in 1993 when it opened Fashion Week to overseas exhibitors. In 
the first few years, the foreign presence was concentrated in designated 
areas that were referred to as the Pakistani pavilion, the Taiwanese 
pavilion, the Thai pavilion and so on. These days, foreign and local 
companies exhibit in the same space, with the exception of one whole 
exhibition hall that is set aside for mainland Chinese exhibitors. In 
addition, a small hall, titled World Boutique, is designated for designers 
and high-end brands. With these changes, Hong Kong Fashion Week has 
changed from being an export fair — connecting local manufacturers with 
western buyers — to an intermediary fair — designed to reinforce Hong 
Kong’s position as a sourcing hub and a regional fashion leader. 

The second change that Allix reports was the development of the 
sample. This separated the movement of people and things. “The goods 
themselves were not brought to the fair; the old-time warehouse of the 
fair disappeared. Visitors and buyers were offered only samples of 
merchandise; orders were taken to be executed at contracted times; 
merchandise was dispatched from seller to buyer without passing 
through the fair” (Allix, 1922: 557). The invention of the sample can be 
dated precisely to 1897 at the Leipzig fair. At that time, it was an attempt 
to revitalize the Leipzig fair, which has a history that goes back almost 
nine centuries, but which by the end of the 20th century had become 
almost entirely specialized in books and furs.* This early move towards 
just-in-time production was successful in extending the reach of trade 
conducted at the fair. The sample is a minimal material presence of the 
manufactured product at the fair. 

It is worth noting, however, that from a starting point of Callon's 
exchange between strangers, the invention of the sample created a need 
to infuse some measure of trust into the relation between buyer and seller. 
Although samples can be inspected critically at the fair, the only guaran- 
tee that deliveries will be of the same quality is past experience or the 
sellers reputation. Today, after decades of quality control, the gap 
between samples and deliveries continues to be a sensitive issue, in which 
both buyers and vendors may feel that the other party is taking advan- 
tage of them. On the one hand, deliveries may not live up to the quality 
of the sample; on the other hand, recipients might refuse to pay full price 
with reference to faults that the vendor disputes and exaggerate losses 
incurred by those faults. 

The third point Allix makes has to do with the distinction between the 
fair and the town. At the fair, locals do not have an advantage over 
strangers; all merchants trade on equal grounds (Allix, 1922: 543). Even 
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before designated exhibition centres were built and fairs were still held 
in towns, they would have their own police, judges and money dealers 
(Allix, 1922: 544). The fair does not require visitors to adapt to local 
conditions; on the contrary, it adapts to international standards. This 
cosmopolitan atmosphere of the fair is especially important in develop- 
ing regions where companies have limited knowledge about the markets 
they supply. In Hong Kong in the 1960s, the annual Christmas fair was 
the only opportunity people had of coming in contact with the territory’s 
products not as factory workers, but as consumers (Turner and Ngan, 
1995: 15). Nowadays, fairs in Hong Kong tend to be strictly professional, 
but in Beijing, fashion fairs draw local crowds who wish to imbibe the 
international setting. 

In fact, an exhibition centre devoid of culturally specific traits serves 
as a monument to a city’s international orientation. The flexibility of the 
architectural style is an emblem of modernist functionalism. The cosmo- 
politan atmosphere, however, is firmly encased. The fair is a world unto 
itself; for the short duration of the fair it can provide everything for the 
fairgoers. Hotels are built within easy access to exhibition centres, and 
full provisions are available at the fair; in fact, many fairgoers rush to 
eat a boxed lunch in less than half an hour. An overseas visitor who 
comes to Paris, Frankfurt or Hong Kong for a fair may leave the city 
after four days without actually spending any time outside the 
exhibition. 

There is one additional point about the relationship between the fair 
and the town I would like to mention: perhaps the city is an appropriate 
model for understanding what kind of social setting the fair is. It shares 
with the city, as a defining characteristic, the coming together of hetero- 
geneous strangers. Interaction is not scripted according to one central 
scheme. By contrast, multiple actors endowed with individual intentions 
trace multiple trajectories that interweave to create a spectacle on top of 
the exhibitors’ displays. This adds an additional attraction for those who 
come to observe what is going on in the fashion business. 

At this point, it is possible to turn fashion theory on the fashion business 
itself. Urban social settings, such as the street, the theatre, the club and 
so on, have been identified as essential for the dynamics of imitation and 
self-accentuation, which, for example, Georg Simmel (1983) saw as the 
basic logic of fashion. Where people see and are seen, they imperceptibly 
adjust to one another, and thus volatile trends are formed. The fashion 
business, which is highly fragmented and diverse, consisting of multiple 
small companies, has little that holds it together. Could it be that the 
fashion business itself uses the dynamics of fashion to create some kind 
of coherence within the industry? For example, on the basis of his study 
of collective selection in Paris haute couture, Herbert Blumer coined the 
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term “fashion process”, by which he meant the process by which fashion 
becomes a collective mood and tastes. He says: 


Tastes are themselves a product of experience; they usually develop from an 
initial state of vagueness to a state of refinement and stability... . They are 
formed in the context of social interaction, responding to the definitions and 
affirmations given by others. People thrown into areas of common interaction 
and having similar runs of experience develop common tastes. (Blumer, cited 
in Davis, 1992: 116) 


The Seasons of Fashion and the Changing Role 
of Falrs 


The infrastructure that sets the fair spatially apart from the city also sets 
it apart from calendar time as if it were a time capsule. The Fashion Week 
that is held in London in September 2006 has the heading Autumn/Winter 
2006/2007. The following Fashion Week in February has the heading 
Spring/Summer 2007. What can be seen at the fair is what will be worn 
on the street six months later. Participants at the fairs are thus transported 
approximately six months into the future. Hong Kong Fashion Week, held 
in January 2006, had the same heading Fall/Winter 2006/2007, while 
Fashion Week held in July is titled Spring/Summer 2007. Here the visitors 
were propelled even faster into the future, as if Hong Kong would 
compensate by speed for its distance from major European markets. The 
biggest time gap is experienced at Première Vision, which is located at 
the interface between textile producers and garment manufacturers, and 
which takes place a full 18 months before the goods presented are 
scheduled to hit the market. This means that Première Vision held in 
September 2006 has the heading Fall/Winter 2007/8, and the following 
exhibition in February 2007 has the heading Spring/Summer 2008. 

The convention of dividing fashion collections into two seasons dates 
back to the 19th century (de Marly, 1980). The reasons for wearing warm 
clothes in winter and light clothes in summer are self-evident, but the 
fashion seasons have primarily evolved around culturally constructed 
contrasts between city and resort, formal and informal. In fact, the biannual 
structure of fashion stems from the lifecycle of the upper classes in the big 
cities in the West, when winter was the social season of balls and theatre 
nights, and summer was the time when well-to-do families withdrew to 
the countryside. In terms of fashion, fall /winter has been characterized by 
big-ticket items such as ball gowns, tailored outfits and overcoats, whereas 
spring/summer has been associated with sportswear, light materials and 
colours and a higher degree of informality and simplicity. 

In the first part of the 20th century, fashion collections were presented 
twice a year to potential customers at the beginning of each season. Major 
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department stores, for example, would invite their customers to week- 
long fashion shows in coffee salons with an announcer describing each 
outfit as it was paraded by live models to a piano accompaniment. During 
such shows customers had ample time to plan their purchases for the 
season. 

In the second part of the 20th century, however, the fashion industry 
accelerated its cycles so that the two-season structure no longer corre- 
sponds to actual consumption and production. The advantage is twofold. 
First, the risk that consumer tastes may change is minimized in a short 
production cycle. Second, frequent deliveries of new goods ensure that 
customers need to return to the shop regularly, and they have to make 
up their minds about whether to make a purchase instantaneously, when 
they cannot come back for the same item a few weeks later. Fine and 
Leopold (1993) have described this as a long-term trend towards casual- 
ization in fashion shopping. The number of production seasons has been 
increased — originally by doubling up from two to four seasons, and later 
by strengthening the coverage of the busiest months, for example with 
seasons called autumn one, two and three. A monthly delivery of new 
garments to the retailers has been seen as ideal for some time (Green, 
1997). A few years ago, however, the Spanish chain store Zara publicized 
lts production system by reducing the time cycle from design and manu- 
facturing to retail outlet to a mere two weeks. 

When brands and boutiques have to present new collections more than 
twice a year, their purchasing must, in turn, also be done more often than 
twice a year. Companies need continuous relationships with their 
suppliers. The speeding up of production cycles is only possible because 
of a profound change in the production system of fashion in which brands 
are dependent on a network of suppliers. This is reflected, for example, 
in the change in the relationship between Asian garment manufacturers 
and their US customers, found by Gary Gereffi (2002). Whereas US apparel 
buyers used to change suppliers often, the tendency since the 1980s has 
been that buyers and suppliers have established long-term relations in 
which they acknowledge their mutual dependence. Relationships 
between buyers and suppliers are usually not exclusive, but there is a 
requirement that business networks need to handle knowledge sharing 
with confidentiality. 

This means that the working of fashion business itself has marginal- 
ized the role that trade plays in fashion fairs. Fairs are not primarily places 
for buying, since buying is no longer limited to two weeks a year. The 
two-season cycle continues to organize the fashion calendar, although 
increasingly in a symbolic manner. 

In fact, few companies bring their complete new collection to a fair. 
European brands may present as little as 20-30 percent of their collection, 
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while one Italian company, fearing that samples might be copied, 
displayed the previous year’s collection at a fair in China. Regular buyers 
who visit a company’s booth or attend its fashion show have already seen 
the new collection in the showroom by the time they go to the fair. With 
long-term relationships to suppliers, buyers cannot use conditions of 
comparability to shop around, at least not for the main part of their 
budget. However, even though vendors in established markets tend to 
gracefully play down the role of competition, fairs continue to be oppor- 
tunities to make new contacts, and companies are, of course, always open 
to potential new customers. Por this reason, the community-like collabor- 
ation of the fair should not be overstated. 

In an article such as this, it is not possible to develop a full analysis of 
the fair. However, before I draw the article to a conclusion, I wish to draw 
the analysis in two different directions in order to outline areas for further 
research. The first example is the knowledge function of fairs in relation 
to fashion trends, whereas the second example concerns the calculating 
meeting between strangers in the new peripheries of the global fashion 
business. 


Participant-Observatlon 


There are many different knowledge processes going on at the fair. Infor- 
mation leaflets, press releases and trade magazines are generously handed 
out. The press is typically represented in a section of the exhibition area. 
There are multiple seminars, held in conjunction with the fair, in which 
participants can learn about new trends, new markets, new technology, 
new developments in supply chain management, new benchmarks or 
new companies. In addition, there are fashion shows and press confer- 
ences that reproduce a scripted, unidirectional setting. 

What concerns me here, however, is knowledge associated with what I 
discussed earlier in terms of fashion process: multidirectional observation 
and adjustment out of which collective moods solidify. When I title this 
section participant-observation, it is a reference, first, to the city-like spec- 
tacle of the fair that invites deciphering gazes. Indeed, many fashion 
people have a keen eye for observing people, and interpreting what they 
see. The important thing is that the fair allows for many different types of 
observation and interpretation. It channels new trends, but in such ways 
that there is room for infinite variety in their actual execution (Caves, 2000). 

Second, the title implies that my research method of participant-obser- 
vation is not qualitatively different from the way in which many of my 
informants, especially those in creative professions, turn the fair into a 
setting for systematic observation. There is little doubt that I have trawled 
through exhibition areas more systematically than most fairgoers, yet 1 
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am by no means the only participant-observer who has found that a 
systematic approach of a complex setting inevitably reverts to impression- 
ism and serendipity. 

The fair that most systematically takes account of fashion processes is 
Première Vision. PV, as it is known, has completed the trajectory from 
export fair to intermediary fair. Established in 1973 by 15 Lyon weaving 
companies, the exhibition was opened to all French textile manufactur- 
ers, in the late 1970s, and later to all European textile manufacturers. In 
the 1990s, it established its reputation as the world’s leading textile fair, 
because it materializes consumer trends a full 18 months before they are 
manifest on the street. Today it functions as an intermediary fair, which 
is open to high-quality weavers from outside Europe, including both non- 
European, especially Japanese, textile manufacturers, and European 
textile manufacturers operating in China, India and elsewhere. However, 
it also has a large section for trade press and trend bureaus, such as Carlin 
and Peclers. PV is attended not only by garment manufacturing 
companies but also by companies from a wide variety of other fashion- 
related sectors that want a glimpse of the future trends. These include 
cosmetics companies, car manufacturers, mobile telephone companies 
and a wide range of other organizations; I even met the owner of a small 
fireplace company. 

Textiles are important for setting trends, outside the clothing business 
as well, because they have both colour and texture. Trends are presented 
in two ways at PV. First, the fair organizer has a creative team that select 
from exhibitors’ fabric samples what they find new and interesting, and 
display them in designated areas. These displays attract a lot of interest, 
not least because of their high aesthetic quality. The other way is that as 
the fair progresses, sales figures are computed to create a buyers’ hit list 
of the most popular colours and materials traded for the season. This is 
displayed on big screens and updated whenever necessary. In this way, 
the buyers’ collective selection is explicitly used to indicate the direction 
of fashion trends. 

Yet, even at PV where knowledge plays such a big role there is no 
consensus as to how it should be processed. Participant-observers of the 
fashion business have to invent their own methods. In her book Color 
Stories about the cosmetics industry, former beauty editor Mary Lisa 
Gavenas describes Estée Lauder senior vice president Dominique Szabo's 
regular visit to PV in the following way: 


Dominique, who’s been through dozens of these, walked October’s show the 
way she always does: looking, touching, watching videos. She makes a point of 
not taking notes. Nor does she sketch, take Polaroids, dictate into a tape recorder 
or delegate any of those duties to an assistant. ‘I never take a note. Never, never. 
Which makes people mad at me because it is not American thinking.’ 
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She also studies other attendees, the fashion groupies, the students who do 
menial jobs. “They carry the trend on themselves. The trend may be very ugly 
... but in two years it will be on the streets.’ And whenever she makes one of 
these trips, Dominique brings poetry, usually in French, to read on the plane 
— a break from her steady diet of fashion magazines. 

This time she saw a lot of thick, textured fabrics, which meant thick, textured 
clothes were on the way. She saw mohair and boiled cashmere. She saw the 
same wintry whites that were already on her office wall. She saw plums and 
grays. She noticed a tendency to pair red with green. She flipped through 
packets of color chips. But that was just an exercise. She knew right away which 
color was important. She just knew. 

Her competitors knew too. ‘We are all in the same range of shades because 
we go to the same places. We have the same information. We read the same 
books,’ she says with a shrug. There’s no escaping it. 

The color of the season is going to be gray. (Gavenas, 2002: 24-5) 


This account contains many points that are typical for the way in which 
creative people in the fashion business generate ideas — immersion in a 
selected environment, controlling mood (through reading), openness to 
heterogeneous visual observations within the selected frame, coming up 
with an idea is a reaction to external stimuli but at the same time an 
intuitive, as opposed to consciously analytical, process, and finally the 
somewhat cynical awareness that, in the end, the individual journey has 
in fact followed the beaten track and arrived at a result shared by most 
of the fashion business. While the Estée Lauder product developer mysti- 
fies her way of discovering the trend, I do not find that her experience 
differs significantly from those who adopt a more analytical approach. 
For example, in companies where trend decisions are laid out to a creative 
team, team members have to document and argue the significance of the 
impressions that lead them to the colour of the season or whatever it is 
they are looking for. 

Companies with a strong creative team tend to give high priority to 
these knowledge processes, whereas commercially dominated companies 
tend to be less aware of the potential. This also goes for professional 
groups. For example, Hong Kong fabric buyers and designers who attend 
PV together as representatives for the same company may have radically 
different experiences. For buyers, the visit may be an occasion to be wined 
and dined and enjoy time away from the office. By contrast, for design- 
ers who are serious about their research, the experience of the fair is not 
recreational, but mentally exhausting and often also lonely. 


Buyers and Sellers in the Contact Zone 


Although much trade has been moved to outside the fair, interaction is 
still structured by the highly scripted roles of buyers and sellers. In this 
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final section, I examine the way in which the relationship between buyers 
and sellers is acted out in fairs. For example, exhibitors are under the obli- 
gation of hospitality. A French textile company may celebrate the opening 
of the fair in style with champagne and foie gras canapés for all visitors. 
An Italian fabric and button supplier ensured that his booth was full at 
the Beijing Fur Fair by installing an espresso coffee maker and treating 
visitors to Italian coffee. In other booths, visitors are offered bottled water 
and wrapped sweets. In fact, exhibitors are expected to be on their feet 
and show a friendly face all day. At night they might have to go back to 
the office to prepare for the next day. To match the hospitality of the 
suppliers, buyers are known to be demanding, critical, and in all ways 
difficult to please. Arrogant behaviour on the part of western buyers can 
frequently be observed in fairs in Asia, but the phenomenon is by no 
means confined to intercontinental relations. 

Here is how the managing director of a Hong Kong fur company 
described his experience to me: 


I hate the fair. I didn't sit down for four days; I didn’t even have time to go 
round and look at what the other companies were doing. Our booth was full 
of people the whole time, and 1 was looking out of the corner of my eye to see 
how my people were doing. Customers can be difficult. I know them, but my 
staff doesn't, so I was worried. For example, I know this customer will say one 
thing and mean another, but is my assistant going to understand? 


This is typical for a small individual-centred company, and there are many 
of them in the fashion business. 

Exhibitors may, of course, restrict a visitor’s access to their booth; as a 
minimum, visitors may be asked for their business card before they can 
enter. Within this hospitality there is, of course, an implicit grading of how 
important visitors are. In some European fairs, partition walls are high and 
unknown visitors are treated coldly. It often happens that Chinese visitors 
are turned out of the booth at European fairs, sometimes with accusations 
that they have come with the intention of copying. Fear of copying tends 
to be more imaginary than real, especially since most exhibitors take 
precautions that make it impossible for them to be harmed by copying. But 
it functions to exclude the Chinese symbolically, in spite of their import- 
ance in the global fashion business. In fact, in China there are consulting 
companies that assist Chinese businesspeople who want to participate in 
overseas fairs by coaching them in western notions of courtesy. Behaviour 
that is quite normal in China — such as smoking, spitting and littering — is 
considered extremely impolite in international fairs. There is little tolerance 
of those that do not master the cosmopolitan behavioural code. 

The contempt for Chinese that is voiced in international fairs can hardly 
be understood without reference to the ambiguous yet powerful role the 
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Chinese play in the global garment business today. On the one hand, they 
represent a major threat to the stability of the European fashion business. 
On the other hand, it is only through further integration with Chinese 
suppliers and markets that European fashion companies can define their 
future. In this respect, trade fairs in China today constitute what 1 call the 
“contact zone” of the fashion business. The term is borrowed from Marie 
Louise Pratt, who uses it to discuss colonial frontiers in her study of 18th- 
and 19th-century travel writing. 

But while the latter term is grounded in a European expansionist 
perspective (the frontier is a frontier only with respect to Europe), “contact 
zone” is an attempt to invoke the spatial and temporal copresence of 
subjects previously separated by geographic and historical disjunctures, 
and whose trajectories now intersect. The term contact thus foregrounds 
the interactive improvisational dimension of colonial encounters so easily 
ignored or suppressed by diffusionist accounts of conquest and domi- 
nations (Pratt, 1992: 7). 

The contact zone is ambiguous because it allows the Chinese to be 
inside the economic networks, but outside the symbolic community of 
the fashion business. The contact zones of the global fashion business are 
shifting. The best example is Hong Kong, which started out as a low-end 
supplier and is now an indispensable partner for the luxury end of the 
European fashion market. In this respect, Hong Kong has been let into 
the fashion family of Europe. 

In the contact zone, the condition of calculability applies. For example, 
fairgoers in China can expect to be accosted by exhibitors who try to 
persuade them to enter their booths. It is also in China, and sometimes 
in Hong Kong as well, that it is possible to witness transactions that exem- 
plity Callon's notion of the coming together of strangers in the market. I 
have observed, for example, an Eastern European buyer place orders with 
a Korean leather supplier with perfunctory English as the only common 
language. Each with his heavy accent, their talk included little apart from 
numbers: sample numbers, lot sizes, shipment dates, prices and letters of 
credit formed the mainstay of a lingua franca that was sufficient to close 
a deal. 


Conclusion 


This article has presented an analysis of the role played by fairs in the 
global fashion business, including both a macro-analysis of the changing 
function of fairs as buyer-supplier relations have become routinized 
throughout the year and a micro-analysis that zooms in on different 
encounters that take place during fairs. In this respect, the article presents 
a layered analysis that takes account both of the structural level of value 
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chain interfaces and the level of interaction. The fair is analysed as a social 
setting in which different types of encounters take place, including 
encounters for trade, networks and knowledge. An essential aspect of the 
analysis concerns the social complexity of the fair; multiple trajectories 
are traced through the fair, which allow it to be observed from multiple 
perspectives. This allows typical fashion processes to be played out at the 
fair, creating a degree of coherence in terms of trend direction. 

The first step in the analysis involved getting a grip of how fairs enact 
value chain interfaces. Goffman's concepts of frames was used to analyse 
infrastructure and material devices that set the fair apart from the outside 
and create it as a kind of ‘neutral ground’ onto which exhibitors inscribed 
their relative position vis-a-vis other exhibitors. This creates what I have 
called the condition of comparability. 

I define fairs as markets in the broad sociological sense of the term, 
which emphasizes the reproduction of the relational structure of the 
market. The article shows that whereas historically trade used to be 
dominant, the reproductive function is now more important, at least in 
European fairs; yet the two are not mutually exclusive. Trade continues 
to be dominant when trade fairs are established in the new peripheries 
of the global clothing industry. 

I introduce the term intermediary fairs to capture the recent develop- 
ment from export fairs, designed to represent regionally based industries, 
to a highly globalized condition in which the regional base of industries 
is eroding. In this environment, fairs increasingly redefine themselves as 
global intermediaries — sourcing hubs with a number of added functions 
and services. In this respect, fairs are essential for the social organization 
of time and space in the territorially dispersed fashion business. 


Notes 


pa 


. WWW.europeanservicepass.com / Home /Fairs 

2. The analysis presented in this article is based on participant-observation at the 
following fairs: Hong Kong Fashion Week (1993-8, 2003), Première Vision in 
Paris (February 2001), Frankfurt Fur and Fashion Fair (spring 2002), Asia Pacific 
Leather Fair in Hong Kong and Hong Kong Fur Fair (spring 2003) and Beijing 
Fur Pair (January 2004). 

3. Apart from fashion and textiles, there are fairs for shoes, handbags, fur, 
jewellery, toys, agricultural products, electronics, books, television pro- 
grammes and formats, computer games and animation “coproduction' skills. 
Some trade fairs in creative industries also function as festivals, such as book 
fairs and film festivals, which include prizes and critical reviews. 

4. After the division of Germany in the late 1940s, Leipzig's book and fur fairs 

were moved to Frankfurt where they continue to be a mainstay of Messestadt 

Frankfurt’. 
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abstract: This study is a macro-sociological analysis of the social organization of 
Japanese street fashion and a micro-interactionist analysis of teen consumers who 
form various subcultures. These subcultures directly and indirectly dictate fashion 
trends. The present study shows the interdependence in the production process 
of fashion between institutions within the industries and the Japanese teens. Street 
fashion in the fashionable districts of Tokyo, such as Harajuku and Shibuya, is 
independent of any mainstream fashion system and goes beyond the conventional 
model of fashion business with different marketing strategies and occupational 
categories. This article shows that fashion is no longer controlled or guided by 
professionally trained designers but by the teens who have become the producers 
of fashion. 


keywords: fashion + Japanese + street + subculture 


Introduction 


Japanese fashion has inspired many fashion professionals in the West, 
starting with Kenzo Takada's appearance in Paris in 1970 followed by 
Issey Miyake in 1973, Hanae Mori in 1977, Yohji Yamamoto and Rei 
Kawakubo of Comme des Garcons in 1981. Japan is gradually becoming 
a country that is a genuine force in the field of fashion. Today's Japanese 
fashion contributes both to the aesthetics of fashion as well as to how 
business is made in this industry. The traditional western view of Japanese 
style, such as boringly suited salesmen and their demurely dressed wives, 
is turned upside down when we see the range of styles worn by the young 
people on the street of Tokyo (Polhemus, 1996: 12). 

Japanese street fashion does not come from the famous professional 
Japanese designers, but is led by high school girls who have become 
extremely influential in controlling fashion trends. These fashion- 
conscious, or fashion-obsessed, youngsters indirectly and directly dictate 
this type of Japanese fashion. It is not an exaggeration to say that they are 
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the agents of fashion, who take part in the production and dissemination 
of fashion. Japanese street fashion emerges out of the social networks 
among different institutions of fashion as well as various street subcul- 
tures, each of which is identified with a unique and original look. These 
teens rely on a distinctive appearance to proclaim their symbolic, subcul- 
tural identity. This identity is not political or ideological; it is simply inno- 
vative fashion that determines their group affiliation. 

While many fashionable Japanese consumers simply imitate western 
styles, the teens have led the way in a creative mixing and matching of 
contrasting eclectic styles that has been extensively copied in the West 
(Polhemus, 1996: 12). Similarly, many apparel manufacturers and retail- 
ers from neighboring Asian countries, such as Korea and Taiwan, visit 
Tokyo in search of new ideas, and that is why knockoffs are found 
throughout Asia. A buyer from Hong Kong explained: ‘Telling a teen 
customer that an item is popular in Japan is a big selling point in Hong 
Kong. That's why it's important for us to know what is going on in Tokyo. 
I'm here every three months to catch up with the latest trends.” 

The most recent fashion phenomenon in Japan goes beyond the conven- 
tional model of fashion business. Over the past 10 years, a separate system 
of fashion with a new business model has been created in Japan in order 
to commercialize street fashion and boost the market. In this new model, 
occupational categories within various institutions of fashion are blurry, 
and the model also supports the trickle-up /bubble-up or trickle-across 
theory of fashion that Herbert Blumer proposed in 1969. 

J use Diana Crane's theoretical as well as analytical framework of the 
postmodern culture of fashion, in which the emphasis is placed on 
consumer fashion rather than class fashion postulated by the classic 
writers such as Georg Simmel (1957), Herbert Spencer (1966), and 
Thorstein Veblen (1957). According to Crane (2000), the consumption of 
cultural goods, such as fashionable clothing, performs an increasingly 
important role in the construction of personal identity, and the variety of 
lifestyles available today liberates the individuals, especially the young- 
sters, from tradition and enables them to make choices that create a mean- 
ingful self-identity. Like Crane, Fred Davis (1992) also points out the 
ambivalent nature of identity and fashion. 

This article attempts to show the interdependence in the production of 
fashion between various institutions of fashion within the industries and 
the Japanese teens. I first discuss the social and economic background of 
Japan that explains the emergence of the Kogal phenomenon and the CosPlay 
movement. Then l investigate the teens” role as the producers of fashion in 
two major districts in Tokyo, Shibuya and Harajuku, that led to the forma- 
tion of a new business model and a system that is independent of the main- 
stream fashion system with specific marketing and diffusion strategies. 
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Methodology 


This study is a macro-sociological analysis of the social organization of 
fashion, street fashion in particular, and a micro-interactionist analysis of 
teens who form and belong to various subcultures. The relationship 
between the social structure of street fashion and the individuals involved 
can be observed. 

Subcultures can best be studied by an ethnographic method, as a 
researcher can get close to the empirical social world and dig deep into 
it through face-to-face communication and interaction with the research 
subjects. 1 combined direct observation, both participant and non-partici- 
pant, with structured and semi-structured interviews to become familiar 
with this world. 

I take a symbolic interactionist approach to understand the communi- 
cation process between the teenagers as it is an inductive approach to the 
understanding of human behavior, in which explanations are induced 
from data. As Herbert Blumer (1969) explained, the scientific approach of 
symbolic interactionism starts with a problem regarding the empirical 
world, and it seeks to clarify the problem by examining that empirical 
world. It does not begin with a set of hypotheses but looks at the processes 
by which individuals define the world from the inside and at the same 
time identify their world of objects. 

My research data come primarily from an ethnographic study in 
Shibuya and Harajuku, two of the most fashionable districts in Tokyo, 
where street culture or subculture is found and from where the latest street 
fashion originates. Shibuya 109 Department Store is the symbol of Shibuya 
where the latest street fashion items are found, while Harajuku is famous 
for its back streets, known as Ura-Hara, with small boutiques selling 
exclusive items in limited quantities. During January 2005, I visited these 
two places every Sunday to get to know mainly teenage girls, and between 
June and August 2005, interviewed them formally and informally. 1 
carried out 21 interviews with manufacturers, retailers, designers and 
salesgirls, who are involved in commercializing, marketing and distrib- 
uting Japanese street fashion. 


Soclal and Economic Backdrops of Japanese 
Street Culture 


Before I begin to discuss street fashion and subcultures in Tokyo, I explain 
the social and economic situations behind this phenomenon as fashion is 
always connected to and is never independent of its social, cultural and 
economic surroundings. 

After the tremendous economic prosperity of the 1980s, Japan's economic 
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bubble burst, and the country has since experienced their worst and longest 
economic recession. Japanese society is famously cohesive and conformist, 
but as John Nathan (2004) argues, this may be cracking under the strain of 
economic stagnation. Fathers are being laid off for the first time; mothers 
who used to be full-time homemakers, now have to look for part-time jobs 
to supplement their household income; children find no hope in the Japan 
of the future, and violence in schools has risen dramatically. Since 1998, 
teens aged between 14 and 19 have been involved in 50 percent of all arrest 
for felonies, including murder (Nathan, 2004). There is a widespread feeling 
of disillusionment, alienation, uncertainty or anger that has spread 
throughout the society, among both adults and children. The traditional 
family, social and economic systems have gradually become weaker. 

The Japanese value system, especially that of the teens, is changing. The 
previous generation’s traditional Japanese beliefs, such as selfless 
devotion to their employers, respect for seniors and perseverance, are 
losing their force (Hiri, 1990). An intentional shift away from old ideology 
and ways of life is evident in today’s Japan. Fashion expresses the prevail- 
ing ideology of society, and these teens see the assertion of individual 
identity as more important and meaningful than that of group identity, 
which used to be the key concept in Japanese culture. Such attitudes are 
reflected in their norm-breaking and outrageous, yet commercially 
successful, attention-grabbing styles. Dick Hebdige (1988: 35) accurately 
pointed out that subcultures are formed in the space between surveillance 
and the evasion of surveillance; they translate the fact of being under 
scrutiny into the pleasure of being watched. 

Therefore, it may seem ironic, but it is under these social and economic 
conditions that Japanese street fashion became increasingly creative and 
innovative, as if the teens wanted to challenge and redefine the existing 
notion of what is fashionable and aesthetic. They went against the grain 
of the normative standard of fashion. The teens are in search of their 
identity and a community where they feel that they are accepted. 


Female-Dominated Japanese Subcultures 


While Hebdige (1988: 27) explained that girls have been relegated to a 
position of secondary interest within both sociological accounts of 
subculture and photographic studies of urban youth, and though they 
still show masculine bias, it is the girls who play a major role in Japanese 
subcultures. 

Japanese girls are always shopping, and they spend a great deal of their 
capital on clothes and makeup. Fashion is of the utmost importance for 
them because they want to stand out and be noticed. Some also wish to 
rebel against the formal and traditional ways. They tend to hang out in 
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large groups around train stations chatting. These teens are sometimes 
treated as deviants by the rest of Japanese society. By hanging out with 
peers who dress in the same style they can bond with each other. 


The Kogal Phenomenon since 1995 
Japan's distinctive street fashion began to creep up in the mid-1990s in 
urban Japan by young teenage girls known as Kogal.! They are known for 
wearing short plaid skirts that look like their own school uniforms and 
knee-high white socks, and they occasionally use a lot of makeup and arti- 
ficial suntans. Their effects and influence extended far beyond a particu- 
lar subculture. This group consequently redefined sartorial and sexual 
norms and was generally associated with a minority of social dropouts. 
For the majority of the teens, their life centres round the Shibuya train 
station. This group unintentionally created a subculture. The first street 
subculture that appeared in the 1990s and that helped fuel the industry is 
known as Ganguro (literally means “black face”). A common sight on the 
streets of Tokyo at the time was groups of young girls between the ages 
of 15 and 18 with long dyed-brown or bleached-blond hair, tanned skin, 
heavy makeup, brightly coloured miniskirts or short pants that flare out 
at the bottom, and high platform boots. A designer who used to be Ganguro 
said: ‘I was a hardcore Ganguro when I was in high school. I had to be. 
Otherwise, I wouldn't be accepted by other kids. I would be totally out of 
place if I looked normal. We all want to fit in when we are teenagers.’ 
Ganguro led to Amazoness, which was more extreme than Ganguro, but 
according to some industry professionals, it was probably too extreme to 
last long. Instead, in the late 1990s, Yamamba (the term comes from 
Japanese mythology and refers to a mountain witch) as another fashion 
trend and a subculture emerged to replace the Ganguro look. More 
recently, Yamamba evolved into Mamba, which is already beginning to 
fade. There are multiple interactions occurring simultaneously on the 
streets of Tokyo, and the subcultures and their specific appearances have 
branched out in so many different sub-subcultures that it is almost 
impossible to track down all the existing groups. 


Street Fashion as Symbolic Group Identity 

The distinctive looks function as a visible group identity for the teens and 
become shared symbols of membership affiliation. A symbol is the vehicle 
by which humans communicate their ideas, intentions, purposes and 
thoughts, i.e. their mental lives, to one another. The teens are almost 
uniformly aware of all of their communication, which utilizes symbols 
that vary in the degree to which meanings are shared and intended. There- 
fore, these styles are functional and meaningful only within the specific 
territory of Harajuku and Shibuya among particular groups of people. 
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Figure 1 


I approached one of the girls in Shibuya and asked her: “Are you a 
Mamba?’ She replied to me: ‘No, I’m a Celemba.’ I asked the difference 
between a Mamba and a Celemba. Celemba is a combination of a celebrity 
look and a Mamba. The Celembas tend to wear expensive brands while the 
Mambas do not. The Mambas use white eyeshadow around the eyes but 
the Celembas use silver instead. As for fashion, the Celembas look more 
mature and sophisticated and always have a scarf or a shawl around their 
neck. There is another group called Lomamba, that is a Mamba with a Lolita 
touch, and the label they wear must be LizLisa. Furthermore, Cocomba is 
someone who covers herself with the brand Cocolulu sold in Shibuya 
(Figure 1). One girl said: ‘There are so many girls who are only partially 
Mamba, and they are not authentic Mambas.’ Authenticity appears to be 
important, and only the insiders can tell the difference between what is 
real and what is not. 


Teens’ Role as Producers of Fashion in 
Shibuya and Harajuku 


When a fashion trend hits Japan, it spreads very fast and becomes 
universal, and almost everyone will be wearing it. This is a phenomenon 
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that is unique to the homogeneous Japanese society and rarely found in 
other societies. 

One of the first trends that the teens started was probably the loose 
white socks that became the rage among the high school girls in 1993. 
These are long, white pairs of loose, baggy knee socks deliberately pushed 
down to the shin like leg warmers. Many teens have their own style of 
wearing the loose socks. They know how high the top part of the socks 
should be to achieve the right amount of wrinkle on the legs. Some like 
the socks to be as long as a yard. By 1996, there were as many as 35 differ- 
ent types of loose socks sold in stores. A girl who just graduated from 
high school said: “These loose socks look stylish. They make your legs 
look longer. If you didn't have them, it was really embarrassing.’ 

Therefore, the loose socks have been a necessary item for junior and 
high school girls. The trend is not as strong as it once was in Tokyo, but 
it is still popular in the suburbs and smaller towns. The product was not 
marketed by fashion professionals but the teens themselves. This is when 
the fashion industry began to realize the marketing potential of the teens, 
and the trends that they promote to their friends are independent of and 
go against the grain of the mainstream fashion. 


Salesgiris as Designers and Merchandisers In Shibuya 109 
Shibuya 109 (pronounced as Shibuya Ichi-Maru-Kyu or Shibuya Maru- 
Kyu) Department Store is the symbol of Shibuya district and Japanese 
girls’ culture and is known as the mecca of street fashion. There is a collec- 
tion of stores that cater to Japanese teens, and more than a hundred stores 
are located on 10 different floors. They sell new, hip and inexpensive 
clothes, accessories and jewelry. This is where the most fashionable sales- 
girls work. 

To work as a salesperson in a boutique is not a high-paid job, and many 
are also hired as part-time workers. Its position in the occupational 
ranking is rather low as it requires neither license nor special qualifica- 
tions. A salesperson is someone at the cash register who puts merchan- 
dise in a shopping bag. She is usually not that well educated and does 
not come from a wealthy family. However, this notion is completely 
reversed, especially among the teens, in some spheres of today’s Japan. 
One of the girls who was shopping in Shibuya explains how difficult it 
is to get one of these positions: ‘It’s really difficult to work in the Shibuya 
109 building as a salesgirl, you know. It’s competitive to get that position. 
You should go to the store every Saturday and Sunday and become friends 
with the salesgirls. Then when there is a position available, they might 
call you if you have the right look. But the waiting list is really long.’ 

In many of the stores in the 109 Department Store, the salesgirls are so 
influential in setting the new trends that the teens would buy the exact 
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same outfit that the salesgirl is wearing. They are no longer merely selling 
clothes but contribute to the buying of merchandise and designing for the 
store labels. They have first-hand knowledge of the kind of tastes the teens 
have and what garments and accessories they are looking for. They have 
acquired this knowledge because of their direct day-to-day contact with 
the teen consumers. The salesgirls themselves become icons, known as 
karisuma tenin, literally translated as charismatic salesgirls. They have 
created their own website and give advice to their followers about how 
to coordinate the latest items. A salesgirl who once worked in the 109 
store said: ‘In our store, there was a monthly theme, and we salesgirls 
would dress according to the theme. Many customers would purchase 
the items that I used to wear. They believed that I was the fashion leader 
so as long as they dressed like me, they would be considered fashionable. 
That made me feel really good.’ 

In the November 1999 issue of Popteen, one of the major Japanese street 
fashion magazines, a survey was conducted with 500 teens in Shibuya, 
and they were asked who their role models for fashion were. No celebri- 
ties ranked in the top five. The list included amateur high school models 
who appeared in street fashion magazines and salesgirls in the 109 
Department Store, who became famous in their own right. There is a 
consensus among the teens that to find out what the current trend is, they 
need to go to Shibuya. The 109 Department Store itself has become a 
brand. On weekends, the store is packed with the teens dressed in a 
Shibuya look. 


Teen Consumers as Designers 

Those who come to shop also play a crucial role in the production of 
fashion trends. One of the salesgirls explained why becoming friends with 
her teen customers is important: T can get a lot of information through 
chit-chat with these girls. I learn what kind of color combination they like 
or they don't like. They tell me if the skirt is too short or too long. The 
pant legs are too wide or too narrow. If they say something is kawaii, that 
usually sells.’ The teens’ opinions and voices are reflected directly in their 
merchandise selection. 

Many young designers who have started their own teen-targeted labels 
used to be the followers of street fashion themselves. They represent the 
young teenagers and attract cult-like followers. For instance, Takao 
Yamashita, a designer for the label Beauty Beast, who was not trained in 
fashion but is one of the most popular street designers, said: Making 
clothes is not enough. You need to imagine who will be wearing your 
clothes and how they will be worn. We, designers, need to create a lifestyle 
that comes with the label. We make clothes to communicate with our 
consumers.’ 
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In the late 1990s many teens came to believe that anyone can be a 
designer, without training, and many without any formal fashion degrees 
became commercially successful. The definition of a designer as an occu- 
pation has changed. 


Artists-Turned-Designers In Harajuku and Ura-Harajuku 
(Ura-Hara) 

It was in the 1980s that Harajuku became famous because of street 
performers and entertainers that appeared near the station on Sundays, 
and Takeshita Street near the station became lined with fashionable stores 
for teens. The most recent hot spot is Ura-Hara (short for Ura-Harajuku, 
which literally means the back streets of Harajuku). There are small 
boutiques and stores run by young artists, and this area is known as the 
gateway to the mainstream Japanese fashion industry. The culture of Ura- 
Hara is still very marginal and has an underground atmosphere, separate 
from the mainstream scene. In this underground world, information about 
new products is spread through word of mouth. Unlike the mainstream 
fashion districts in Tokyo, such as Ginza or Omotesando, there were no 
particular strategies to invest in and develop the small area of Harajuku. 

The fashion business of Ura-Hara consists of so-called select shops? that 
sell minor brands designed by semi-professional designers, who may 
have just graduated from fashion schools, and artists, such as graphic and 
textile designers. There are also a number of collaborative projects 
between brands, stores and artists. 

According to marketing expert Kensuke Kojima (2002), some of the 
unique characteristics of the fashion business in Ura-Hara are: (1) there 
is no organizational structure to the business that they operate, such as 
setting seasonal/annual budgets or promotional strategies; (2) they 
consider manufacturing or the actual making process extremely import- 
ant, and much time is invested in planning and merchandising, and these 
items are sold in small quantities; and (3) they are not worried about the 
mainstream trends and are content as long as their own unique styles are 
accepted within their own community and are sensitive to the trends 
within their own subculture. They are involved in creative aesthetic work 
that demands innovation and adaptation to current fashion trends 
(Aspers, this issue, pp. 745-63); making profit is not their ultimate goal. 

Ura-Hara street fashion grew out of friends” social network, and they 
managed to commercialize products that they truly like and that they 
think are cool and cute. Many of the creators and store owners are not 
designers but, for example, former DJs, singers, stylists, editors and 
bikers. Hiroshi Fujiwara, a former DJ, produces street-wear labels, and 
the teens worship him. Fujiwara explains that a designer is not someone 
who knows the technical terms of garment construction: “Ten years ago, 
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nobody thought about making their own clothes . . . But you don't need 
a fashion background to make T-shirts. I would work with designers and 
say: “I want a zipper here”, and they would say, “You can't have a zipper 
here”, and we would have big fights’ (Mead, 2002: 56). What they create 
is not completely new, but they put additional elements to create some- 
thing of their own. This is the basic philosophy found in Ura-Hara 
fashion. 


Gothic Lolitas on Bridge near Harajuku Statlon 

Another trend or movement that has fueled Japanese street fashion is the 
CosPlay movement, short for ‘Costume Play”, in which people dress as 
characters from the Japanese manga comics, or the Japanese animated 
films known as anime. The purpose of this trend is merely to have fun 
and entertain oneself and others by dressing up as one's favorite charac- 
ter. Besides dressing up for public events such as anime conventions, they 
walk around town wearing costumes. CosPlay of rock bands is also very 
popular and whole events devoted to it take place before concerts, and 
they hang around on the bridge near Harajuku Station with the Gothic 
Lolitas, another subcultural group. 

The Gothic Lolita is one of the most popular costumes found in the 
Harajuku area since the later 1990s (Figure 2), and it is part of the Lolita 
subculture. This style can be seen as a counter-reaction to the Ganguro 
style and others that evolved out of it. It is a fashion style popular among 
those who think Mamba, Yamamba or Ganguro is too outrageous. lt is 
usually worn by girls, and the image is that of a Victorian doll. Gothic 
Lolita appears to be an exaggerated form of femininity, with pale skin, 
neat hair, knee- or mid-thigh-length Victorian dresses, pinafores, 
bloomers, stockings and shoes or boots. 

Its substyles include Elegant Gothic Lolita with a monochromatic palette, 
Classical or Country Gothic Lolita with pastel colors and Punk Gothic Lolita 
with punk fashion elements such as leather, zippers and chains. Other 
Lolitas include, Ama-Loli with a basic Lolita look using mostly white. 1f 
pink is used, it is called Pink-Loli. When two girls wear exactly the same 
Lolita style, it is called Futago-Loli, which means Twin Lolitas. 

The Lolita followers have created a website community (Holson, 2005). 
There are rules as to what kind of topics can be posted on the Internet so 
that they can maintain their subcultural identity of the site. There are 
discussions on Gothic Lolita brands, on Gothic Lolita handmade items, and 
people ask for advice on how to put together a Gothic Lolita look. They 
also share images from different Gothic Lolita brands, and auction, sell and 
buy Gothic Lolita items. The enthusiasts create and use their own language 
and abbreviations that outsiders cannot comprehend, such as LoliBra, 
which means a Lolita brand, or a Cardi, which means a cardigan. 
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An industry observer explained: “This is a style that has been develop- 
ing out of the CosPlay movement in the streets of Japan for the last 10 
years or so. The look has evolved and is slowly beginning to take root in 
other countries around the world. Gothic Lolita is a combination of the 
applied version of styles from the Victorian era and modern Gothic looks.’ 


A New Business Model: De-Professionalization of 

Occupational Categorles 

Wearing the latest style was the privilege of the rich until the mid-19th 
century in Europe, and it was they who initiated fashion. Applying Irving 
Goffman’s (1959) idea of the social setting being divided into front and 
back stages, it can be said that there was a clear distinction between the 
front stage where fashion was exposed and the back stage where the 
clothes were being manufactured for the rich. Once the clothes appeared 
on the front stage, they were converted into ‘fashion’. Thus, the producers 
of fashion and the producers of clothing were separate. There was a clear 
division of labor, and the occupational categories were tightly controlled. 
Even after fashion became an institutionalized system? in Paris in 1868 
(Kawamura, 2004a), the division of labor was fixed. Fashion was then 
produced by designers and couturiers. The power relationship between 
the designer and the consumer was reversed when the designer began to 
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initiate the latest style. The professionalization of occupational categories 
in fashion had been intact in the mainstream fashion world. However, in 
the new model of fashion that is represented by the actors I study, such 
categories are insignificant. 

Japanese street fashion provides the industries with a new model of 
fashion that blurs and defies occupational classifications in fashion. This 
fashion is no longer produced by well-trained designers who know how 
to drape, make patterns and instruct sewing procedures. Anyone with 
great ideas is in the position to produce and disseminate fashion. This 
new model allows the teens to be designers, merchandisers, salespeople, 
stylists and models among many others. They are the gate-keepers, as 
well as the agents, of street fashion. 


Marketing and Diffusion Strategies 


Kawall as a Marketing Tool 

According to Sharon Kinsella (1995), young women were the main gener- 
ators of the cute culture in Japan. From the consumption of cute goods 
and services and the wearing of cute clothes, to the faking of childish 
behavior and innocent looks, young women were far more actively 
involved in cute culture than men. Cute culture permeates Japanese teen 
society, and it started as a youth culture among teenagers, especially 
young women. It was not founded by business (Kinsella, 1995), but the 
industries took advantage of and made good use of girls” fondness for 
cute products as a marketing strategy. 

As I roam around the Shibuya 109 Department Store packed with teens, 
on every floor, I hear them screaming ‘kawaii’ at the top of their lungs. 
This term kawaii is often translated as ‘cute’ in English. However, this is 
more than just an adjective. If retailers and manufacturers can material- 
ize kawaii into fashion items, their brand will be successful. The street 
fashion business in Japan boils down to this one word, kawaii. It is the 
word they repeat like a mantra. One of the girls shopping with her friends 
in Shibuya explained: ‘Kawaii is a state of mind and a lifestyle. My whole 
life is about being kawaii. I’m always thinking about how I can make 
myself even more kawaii.”4 

Japan's teen fashion industry revolves entirely around what the girls 
in Tokyo say is kawaii, which also implies what is hot and cool and must 
be at the basis of any fashionable products. What is kawaii or not can only 
be determined by the teens themselves. A middle-aged guy who owns 
and runs a clothing company or a store has no idea what is kawaii and 
what will be commercially successful. What is defined as kawaii is a 
mystery to many. One of the store owners said: “Even the teens probably 
cannot define what kawaii is. It’s a feeling. When they see something that 
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is kawaii, there is an immediate reaction. They intuitively know that it’s 
kawaii. That's why we need to have their input as a designer or as a sales- 
person.” 

Since fashionable clothing, especially in women's wear and even more 
so-in street fashion, depends upon rapid changes in style, calculations as 
to what to buy are fraught with risk (Entwistle, this issue, pp. 704-24). 
Companies cannot afford to lose any profit in this extremely competitive 
market. Thus, hiring teens as salesgirls, stylists, designers and marketers 
is one of the surest ways to boost profits. For instance, they know the 
exact shade of pink that the teens like, the exact length of a T-shirt that is 
in fashion or how low they like to wear their jeans. 

Teen-targeted labels also recruit designers from a pool of famous and 
popular salesgirls working in the Shibuya 109. A former salesgirl said: T 
used to work there and once the magazine people took my picture, and 
I appeared in the magazine, and then I was approached by a fashion 
company to work as a designer for them.” According to her, the company 
sales increased by 180 percent after she was hired as a designer. Like the 
former DJ, Fujiwara in Ura-Hara, most of them are not formally trained 
in fashion design (Mead, 2002), but they know what kawaii is and, hence, 
what will sell. Being young and knowing what is kawaii gives them an 
edge over others. The salesgirl explained: ‘I sometimes go to thrift shops 
in New York or Los Angeles and buy things that are kawaii as samples 
and bring them back. I might change the color, size or minor details so 
that they would meet the taste of the Japanese teens.’ 

Traditionally, company designers sketch, make presentation boards, 
choose fabrics, make samples and instruct the production process. But 
this procedure may no longer be effective. The companies need the teens” 
ideas for their businesses to survive. À manager at the most popular shoe 
store explained: T listen to what my salesgirls and customers say and take 
their advice seriously. 1 would change the designs or even the merchan- 
dise display according to their taste. Whatever they say usually works.’ 


Scarcity, Originality and Speed 

One of the girls in Ura-Hara said: ‘Sometimes my friends have something 
really cute. I might ask them where they bought it, but I would never buy 
the same thing. I want to look for cute things myself. I would never 
imitate.’ 

In one of the most popular stores in the Harajuku district, major 
Japanese designer labels such as Yohji Yamamoto and Comme des 
Garçons have little popularity. The Japanese teens consider the inter- 
nationally famous Japanese designers as too widely known. They get 
pleasure out of discovering marginal underground designers and worship 
their labels as their own. Scarcity and originality are what make the street 
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labels appealing to them. These brands are not sold in the US or Europe 
and they focus only on the domestic market. They want to wear clothes 
that hardly anyone else wears, but at the same time that everyone will 
recognize as exclusive. Thus, many street designers and stores often sell 
only a limited number of garments. 

However, Japanese street fashion is slowly spreading outside Japan and 
is becoming a global business. Young Japanese street designers, such as 
Jun Takahashi of Undercover, Keita Maruyama and Shinichiro Arakawa, 
who represent the voices of street. culture, and who have teen wor- 
shippers, now participate in the biannual Paris fashion collections, since 
that is where the annual cycle of fashion is anchored (Skov, 1996, 2005). 
It is also the fashion shows of the different seasons that international 
fashion magazines devote their pages to (Moeran, this issue, pp. 72544). 
One of Jun Takahashi’s followers said: T liked him better when not many 
people knew him. Now he's too popular so 1 don't want to wear his 
clothes. Now I'm looking for a new exciting designer.” 

Alex Wagner, a former managing editor of Tokion, a Tokyo-based 
fashion and art magazine, says Japanese culture is very ritualistic. They 
get hung up on one-thing and then it becomes this. feverish race to get as 
many of those things as possible” (quoted in Ogunnaike, 2004). For some, 
following a particular brand. has a religious implication. 

Speed is also another important characteristic of Japanese street 
fashion, especially in the 109 store where merchandise changes very fast. 
Unlike the mainstream fashion industry, they provide the teens with new 
products every two to three weeks-so that they find something new every 
time they shop. This is why the clothes are set at a reasonable price. Each 
item is roughly within the price range of US$30-50, inexpensive enough 
for the girls to buy with their own pocket money that they earn by 
working part-time jobs. ‘Newness’ has always been the essence of 
fashion, and shopping is the major form of entertainment among the 
teens. 


Diffusion 
Diffusion theories of fashion seek to explain how fashion is spread 
through interpersonal communication and institutional networks, and it 
can be assumed that fashion is not ambiguous or unpredictable. In the 
aristocratic society of 17th- and 18th-century Europe, the fashion leaders 
were members of royalty, while in democratic societies, politicians’ wives, 
such Jackie Kennedy, or celebrities, like Madonna or Britney Spears, have 
become the leaders of fashion. 

As Crane (2000: 13) explains, most of today’s fashion is consumer 
driven, and market trends originate in many types of social groups, 
including adolescent urban subcultures, and consequently, fashion 
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emanates from many sources and diffuses in various ways to different 
publics. Fashion has become diverse and thus very much fragmented. 

Moreover, the teens” tastes are very fickle. No one can accurately predict 
how long the trends will last. Tokyo girls are soon copied by those in the 
countryside, and then they start looking for newer and a more kawaii look. 
À store owner explained: “Some brands in 109 retain high sales even after 
their popularity declines in Tokyo. This is because girls from outside 
Tokyo come to Shibuya and buy up all the brands that have already lost 
popularity among Tokyo girls.’ 

With technology and the Internet, it is not difficult to diffuse fashion 
worldwide. The teens create websites promoting, chatting and exchang- 
ing information about their favorite fashion. It is not surprising that some 
of the Japanese street styles have migrated to the streets of New York City. 
In addition to manga animation, sushi and other cultural objects, Japan is 
now an exporter of the latest street fashion and is setting new fashion 
tastes. 


Teen Readers as Magazine Models 

Any fashion, once it is created, has to be spread. The salesgirls can easily 
spot the latest trends on the streets of Tokyo, but they cannot reach the 
countryside or spread throughout Japan or overseas without fashion 
magazines, which are the dissemination media. These magazines influence 
not only the Japanese teens but also how the rest of girls in Asia dress. 

Before the street fashion phenomenon that started in the mid-1990s, 
the fashion trends were mostly dictated by the major fashion magazines, 
but they no longer have complete dominance over the consumers. With 
street fashion came a new type of fashion magazine. A number of 
Japanese street fashion magazines, such as SOS, Tokyo Style News, Cawaii, 
Fine and Egg, were almost simultaneously lauched in 1995. Instead of 
having professional fashion models pose in famous designer brand 
clothes, the street fashion magazines feature high school students and 
teens on the streets. 

The professional labor that used to require some formal training is being 
replaced by untrained but fashionable amateurs. They are the ones who 
create street fashion. As Crane (2000) pointed out, in postmodern cultures, 
there is a shift from class fashion to consumer fashion. The consumers or 
the readers are now playing the role of the producers and disseminators 
of fashion and thus, the boundary between production and consumption 
of fashion is breaking down. 

The mass media contribute in collapsing the boundary between the social 
organization of fashion professionals who are the insiders and non- 
professionals who are the outsiders, by allowing the non-professional 
viewers to take a look at and participate in the professional world of fashion. 
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A teen described how she appeared in a magazine: T visited the 
editorial office at Egg. Then they called me later and asked me if I wanted 
to model in the magazine. Then Cawaii called me. It’s a thrill to see your 
picture in the magazines. I think everyone wants to be in it. That's why 
street fashion is getting more and more exaggerated so that they would 
stand out and get their pictures taken.’ 

As indicated earlier, some teen models have become well-known 
because of the frequency of their appearances in the magazines, and they 
are hired by the popular retail stores as salesgirls. One of the store 
managers in the 109 Department Store said: ‘We now aggressively hire 
teenage models who appear in the street fashion magazines as our sales- 
girls. It’s one way to attract the teens because they visit our store to talk 
to them and get to know them.’ 


Conclusion 


Sociological discussions of fashion look at the macro-structural analysis 
of the social organization of fashion and also the micro-interactionist 
analysis of the individuals, such as designers, publicists, journalists and 
editors, involved in the production of fashion. This is different from the 
production of clothing, dress or costume (Kawamura, 2004b). Sociologists 
also investigate the interaction and interdependence between the organiz- 
ation and the individuals in the world of fashion (Crane, 1997a, 1997b, 
2000). Therefore, sociologists of fashion pay less attention to a semiotic 
analysis of the details of clothing that costume historians might engage 
in. Instead, sociology focuses on the social, cultural or subcultural context 
in which a particular fashion phenomenon is produced, diffused, main- 
tained and gradually fades away. 

By using Japanese street subculture as a case study, we can understand 
the group affiliation of the teens who walk around the streets of Tokyo. 
Fashion in postmodern times emerges out of youth culture and is then 
commercialized by the industry to reach a wider audience to spread it as 
‘fashion’. There is a strong social connection and a sense of belonging 
among those youngsters who dress themselves in unique and original 
outfits, some of which may be outrageous, radical and extraordinary. As 
Howard Becker (1982) remarked, art is a collective activity, and so is 
fashion. Fashion is also a collective activity that arises out of particular 
social relationships among the members of a subculture. Within every 
subculture, there are common values, attitudes and norms that bind them 
together, and they are frequently expressed visually through their distinc- 
tive clothes, makeup, accessories and jewelry, which are used as their 
symbolic identity. Fashion today cannot solely be dictated by professional 
designers. The junior and high school students who represent Japanese 
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street culture and fashion have the power to influence other teens. They 
not only produce and diffuse fashion but also market and guide the 
industry professionals about coming trends. This finding may also apply 
to other creative industries. Particular styles imply which and what level 
of social groups they are involved in. The teen consumers I have studied, 
who are at the same time the producers, have a substantial impact on the 
production and dissemination of fashion. This means that there is a 
complementary relationship between the consumption and production of 
fashion. 


Notes 


I would like to thank Patrik Aspers, Joanne Entwistle, Brian Moeran, Lise Skov, 
Arni Sverrisson and all other participants at the ‘Encounters in the Global Fashion 
Business’ conference, in Copenhagen, Denmark, for their comments, suggestions 
and ideas. 


1. The term Kogal is often associated with the term Enjo-Kosai, which translates 
literally as ‘assisted dating’. Teen girls meet with older men for sex in exchange 
for expensive designer label gifts or money to finance their shopping spree. 

2. Select shops are small boutiques where shop owners’ tastes in selecting, mixing 
and remixing merchandise are highly valued by customers. 

3. In the modern system of fashion, there are networks of institutions, companies, 
journalists, designers and many other fashion professionals. See Kawamura 
(2004b). 

4. According to a random selection survey of 110 people, of which 89 answers 
were returned, conducted by Kinsella in 1992, 71 percent of the young people 
between 18 and 30 years of age either liked or loved kawaii-looking people, 
and almost 56 percent either liked or loved kawaii attitudes and behavior 
(Kinsella, 1995). 
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Business 
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This issue of Current Sociology explores the relationship between fashion 
as a cultural form and fashion as business through five articles by scholars 
who have done extensive research on the fashion business. The question 
that underlies the articles concerns the connection between production 
and consumption of fashion. What is the relationship between them? How 
can they be studied without marginalizing one or the other? The articles 
capture in rich detail the way in which fashion is actually produced these 
days, and their answers are supported by empirical evidence. They offer 
a clear description of processes within the seemingly tumultuous fashion 
industry. 

The global fashion business is a large and diverse sector that comprises 
traditional manufacturing industry as well as creative sectors typical of the 
New Economy. The fashion business has long been a leader in industrial 
outsourcing, and new global peripheries of labour-intensive manufactur- 
ing change almost as rapidly as fashion itself. The same can be said about 
the volatile relationship between technologies, materials, manufacturing, 
design, branding, marketing and consumption ! One implication of the fact 
that the fashion business is both a creative sector and an old-fashioned 
manufacturing industry is that professionals are required to make both 
ends of the value chain, i.e. production and consumption, hang together. 
This is the task of the middle managers, who know how to set up a factory 
in a developing country, of the buyers, who make decisions about the 
coming season's collection, as well as designers working for manufactur- 
ers who use their knowledge of fashion to mediate between overseas 
buyers” requirements and the abilities of the local factories and workforce. 
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Against a backdrop of constant change, the empirical contribution of 
this issue of the journal must be stressed. The articles are based on ethno- 
graphic studies of fashion people and fashion relationships: buyers in an 
upmarket London department store, editorial staff of international 
fashion magazines in Paris, London, New York, Tokyo and Hong Kong, 
fashion designers in Sweden, the UK, Turkey and India, fashion photog- 
raphers in Stockholm and New York City, fashion weeks and other trade 
fairs in China, Hong Kong and Europe, and subcultural youth and niche 
department stores in Tokyo. 

While we feel that it is a merit that the issue covers so many aspects of 
the value system — from retailing to garment design and textile fairs by 
way of media and advertising — and so many geographical locations, we 
are aware that this also presents a limitation. How can ethnographic 
studies of an industry as large, complex and volatile as the global fashion 
business not end up as impressionistic mosaic? In this issue we have given 
priority to the in-depth understanding of the micro-level over the system- 
atic modelling of the whole. This is the most productive research strategy 
given the limited knowledge we have of this industry. But to further 
balance this we wish to draw the disparate theoretical and empirical 
threads together in this Afterword in order to give directions for further 
research in this field. 

Each article maps and analyses a particular setting within the fashion 
business. Focus is not on professional groups or individual firms, but on 
how fashion is actually produced through extensive production networks. 
The focus in all studies is on relationships between different actors and 
institutions. This special issue is titled “Encounters in the Global Fashion 
Business” in order to focus on this intersubjective nature of fashion 
production. 

Encounters take place on a small scale — an example discussed by 
Entwistle is a buyer inspecting samples in a showroom with her budget 
in mind — or on a large scale — for example when thousands of fashion 
people come together for fashion week as analysed by Skov. What char- 
acterizes this conception of encounters is that they facilitate a multidirec- 
tional exchange. People may shape things, but there is also a distinct 
possibility that things shape people. The concept of encounters shifts 
focus away from individuals and entities and allows us to zoom in on 
interaction, negotiation and mediation between people and products, 
buyers and vendors, but also between different professions and different 
nationalities, and ultimately also between economy and aesthetics. 

Figure 1 illustrates the many different actors in this industry. What is 
highlighted, however, are the different actors that are crucial parts of 
stabilizing fashion, and taking part in the process of collectively deter- 
mining fashion(s). Fashion fairs, trend analysts, design schools — who 
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Figure 1 Markets, Actors and Institutions of the Global Fashion Business 

Note: Dotted lines indicate cultural institutions. At one end of'the material production 
chain one finds the suppliers of input materiäl.for.production of garments, such as fabrics 
and sewing machines. Final consumers populate.the other end..One may of course.divide 
this chain into many small links; all being important in their own right, and more could of 
course be said about the different markets. There are yet other actors that cannot be 
depicted here.’Finally, the boundaries. can'be drawn quite differently between actors and 


Various activities. 


produce partly socialized ‘human input to the industry — and catwalks, 
much of which is reflected in fashion magazines, all contribute to create 
a:more manageable cultural flow of fashion. In fact, in Figure 1-we do not 
show ‘the different flows.and the numerous encounters that takeplace in 
this industry;-such.a picture would 'be like.a.cobweb. Our argument'here 
is ‘that the fashion industry is a complex structure with a blend ‘of 
economic, material and .cultural flows, 'all.of which ultimately are social. 

‘All the activities of firms, and in particularly the cultural producers, 
such.as trend analysts, fashion magazines.and so on produce meaning of 
what fashion is,.and since these actors are endowed with status in this 
industry, construct what we call fashion. In Figure 1, then, there is a. flow 
of cultural production, from the right to the left. This means that the idea 
of collective production is not merely a notion that should be used at the 
micro-level. In ‘fact, the output of this industry is a consequence of the 
activities of many actors, all of whom have to find out their niches and 
with more ‘or ‘less power ‘try to impose their will on the industry. The 
outcome is a resultithatno single actors-have intended; it is an-unintended 


compromise. 


How may we, ‘then, understand ‘the logic.affashion today? The trickle- 
down theory correctly points atthe logicithatdrives the change of fashion, 
but it is mot simply -class structures, but rather the coming together of 
high-status producers :(brand names), on the one hand, and high-status 
consumers (e:g. celebrities), on the other, that constitute fashion(s). The 
way bridges are constructed from the producer to the consumer side of 
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the market, via fashion garments, creates fashion when this bridging is 
seen on television and in fashion magazines and the like. But fashion is 
also determined in the streets, in clubs and 'by cinema and other popular 
culture. This means that ideas may come from many sources, and not only 
from the industry, though they are filtered through the market mechan- 
isms; the supply of fashion is a result of this. We argue that it is not 
possible to speak of one single fashion, but rather of different fashions 
existing at the same time. 


Creativity and the Study of Fashlon 


‘A:shared assumption runs through all the five articles: creativity cannot 
be-explained solely with reference to the individual. This point.is argued 
explicitly ‘by Aspers, who coins the term contextual knowledge-in order 
to show how designers draw from different contextual spheres. He finds 
three such -contexts to which designers relate their work: other actors in 
the same network, art worlds and consumer markets. 

Other articles take different tacks on the same discussion by showing 
how the barrier between creative. and humdrum personnel (as Richard 
Caves [2000] puts it) is broken down in reality. This is, for example, essen- 
tial in Joanne Entwistle’s study of fashion ‘buyers. Buying ‘fashion is 
conventionally considered to'be a less creative and more commercial job 
than design. Yet, as Entwistle ‘shows, ‘buyers also make aesthetic and 
creative choices when they decide how to spend the season’s ‘buying 
budget. In addition, she describes an ongoing exchange between buyers 
and designers on-what fashion in a particular market segment should look 
like. In ithis way, a buyer’s advice about consumer tastes, for example, 
may well make an imprint on a designer’s next collection. Another 
example is Moeran’s study of the production of fashion magazines, which 
documents the ways in which magazine editors are co-producers of 
fashion through the ways in which they categorize and select trend 
themes that their magazines highlight. The work of the editor is not 
merely reproductive of what the famous designers have put into their 
collections; it is creative in the sense that it involves spotting, conceptu- 
alizing, interpreting and restaging. 

This point — 'that-creativity does not reside in the individual —-corrects 
the conventional idea of fashion studies, namely the myth ofthe-creative 
genius. ¿At the same time, it must be said to be.a point that has gained 
wide.acceptance inthe social sciences. The social contextualization:ofindi- 
vidual creativity is a typical sociological argument that runs through the 
sociology .of.art, and.can be found, for example, in Howard Becker’s defi- 
nition of art worlds as ‘Networks of people whose cooperative activity, 
organized via their joint knowledge of conventional means of doing 
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things, produces the kind of art works that the art world is noted for’ 
(Becker, 1982: x). 

If we lift Becker’s concept of art worlds into the present field of study, 
we can say that the cooperative activities of fashion worlds include all of 
those who are directly involved in the production and distribution of 
fashion. This includes everyone from well-known designers and their 
hard-working assistants to factory managers and sewing machine opera- 
tors. Thus many different kinds of actors are included, such as brand 
managers, fashion buyers and sales assistants — as well as those who play 
a more peripheral role — fashion design teachers, magazine editors, 
caterers, IT consultants and so on. Individuals are of course important in 
this kind of analysis, but one must remember that they become import- 
ant only in interaction with others. 

In this special issue we pay a lot of attention to mediators. The import- 
ance of mediators is closely related to the globalization of the fashion 
business. As the distance between producers and consumers increases 
when the value chain stretches across the globe, the fashion business 
provides more jobs that involve mediation of fashion. The large majority 
of these people, however, have never been able to acquire the status of 
artist. Even the Indian and Turkish fashion designers studied by Aspers 
fulfil a function as design technicians for commercial labels. In their 
capacity as mediators, however, designers, buyers, merchandisers, editors 
and shop assistants all do work that partly reproduces, partly alters the 
product through processes of selection and qualification. It is in this 
capacity that they are co-producers of fashion, and it is through their work 
we can say that fashion is directed by a series of encounters and negoti- 
ations, rather than being the expression of a particularly powerful group. 

In this respect, we single out as a direction for further research the social 
organization of creativity, especially the organization of encounters 
between intermediaries whose work is partly reproductive, partly 


creative. 


Markets and Aesthetics 


The second assumption shared by all authors is that fashion, as a cultural 
phenomenon, should be studied in relation to fashion as business. This 
assumption has a double edge. On the one hand, it is directed against the 
tradition in fashion research of focusing exclusively on the purely social 
dynamics of fashion. On the other hand, it is directed at the tradition 
within economics and economic sociology of ignoring the nature of the 
product and the way in which flows of style are intertwined with 
economic flows. This point has also been made before, most prominently 
in Fine and Leopold’s (1993) argument that the literature on fashion has 
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been ploughing two separate furrows, and has thus overlooked the critical 
relationship between production and consumption. 

So, it is critical to document — as all the articles do ~ that in reality 
economy and aesthetics are enmeshed with one another. This is central, 
for example, in Skov’s analysis of fashion fairs, which shows how the 
physical coming together of thousands of buyers and vendors in one place 
allows for both economic exchange and aesthetic observation and trend 
formation. The exact mix varies from fair to fair. But is also varies depend- 
ing on the analytical approach. Another example is Yuniya Kawamura’s 
article on subcultural fashion in Japan, which documents how young 
women with a strong sense of personal style may be employed as design- 
ers in spite of their lack of professional knowledge of clothes production 
and marketing. In both cases, the core element would have been missed 
if the analytical perspective had been purely economic or purely aesthetic 
or cultural. 

Perhaps it can be argued that a study that seeks to understand the inter- 
relation of production and consumption must be prepared to cross disci- 
plinary boundaries (Fine, 2002; Skov, 2005). It is characteristic that the 
present issue of Current Sociology, which is by and large a sociological 
work in terms of content and analytical stance, written by four sociolo- 
gists and one anthropologist, pulls additional material from a variety of 
bodies of theory including art, ritual, theatre, philosophy and film studies. 

In this issue and elsewhere, Aspers and Entwistle propose a concept of 
aesthetic markets and aesthetic economy to characterize specific 
conditions in the global fashion business (see also Aspers, 2005; Entwistle, 
2002). By contrast, Moeran, in his article, argues against the use of such 
terms on the grounds that they do not describe a separate sphere of the 
economy. The issue as a whole does not present a joint stance in this 
discussion or a generalizing concept for others to use. However, we wish 
to stress it as an important area for further studies and debate over 
concepts. 


Fashion Theory and the Production of Fashion 


The distinction between fashion and clothing has been central to theories 
of fashion. The sociological approach ultimately grounds fashion in social 
relations and the meaning of the objects. This means that fashion trends 
change, and that an object, style or activity is popular among a clique of 
people whom others view as having the status to set the fashion. Once a 
phenomenon is too common, it is no longer in fashion. By being viewed 
as setting fashion trends, individuals may secure their status positions, 
and fashion is in this way linked to social structure. Though fashion 
initially concerned clothes, this definition reflects the fact that analysis of 
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fashion can and has been done on a vast variety of social objects, and not 
just couture. Having said this, clothes are still central objects of analysis. 
The word ‘fashion’ refers to all kinds of changing tastes, but when used 
in relation to clothes, there is no need for further qualification. 

One of the key issues associated with fashion theory is diffusion. The 
‘trickle-down’ theory has been ascribed to Georg Simmel (1971) and 
Thorstein Veblen (1945, 1953). The main idea is that fashion emerges in 
the upper strata of the social system and from there it is gradually diffused 
to the lower strata. A consequence is that the fashion leaders of the upper 
strata must change the way they dress, in order to uphold the observable 
element of distinction. 

Critique of the trickle-down theory (to whomever it is ascribed) has 
been a central element in fashion studies at least since Blumer (1969), who 
argued that the selection of fashion is a collective decision among avail- 
able alternatives. In sum, Simmel’s ‘trickle-down’ theory of fashion has 
step by step been replaced with a model that accounts also for bottom- 
up effects and for horizontal differentiation. More recent approaches have 
focused on the role fashion plays in the construction of personal identi- 
ties. Diana Crane (2000), for example, sees this as a change from ‘class’ to 
‘consumer’ fashion oriented towards distinct lifestyles within social 
classes. Gilles Lipovetsky (1994) adds another idea and stresses the 
importance of individual comfort and conceptualizes the overall change 
in terms of democratization of fashion. 

In contrast to this discussion — in which both poles assume that fashion 
can be understood entirely as a logic of consumption — we turn the gaze 
to the production of fashion. Our argument is not merely that the workings 
of the value chain ‘sets limits and exerts pressure’ on the fashion as a 
cultural form. Rather, we take the key concept from fashion theory — 
diffusion — and turn it on the fashion business itself. Fashion consumption 
thus poses an important question to the study of fashion production: how 
does knowledge about trends and changing tastes, in short knowledge 
about fashion, flow through the production system? An element of emula- 
tion may be present in every single encounter in the fashion business. 

The implication of this question is more than dissemination of infor- 
mation. We would get a quantitative overview by counting how many 
Chinese garment factories subscribe to the Collezione reports from the 
catwalk in the fashion centres. But knowledge has a deeper impact, which 
also involves social contact, including, for example, the learning processes 
that arise from long-term buyer-supplier relationships, discussed by Gary 
Gereffi (e.g. 2002). In short, by examining encounters in the global fashion 
business we are looking at the ways in which strategic knowledge is 
created and disseminated when fashion people get together at various 
points in the course of their work. 
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Here we point to the importance of understanding how knowledge of 
fashion is created and communicated in the fashion business. By taking 
concepts from fashion theory and applying them to the fashion business, 
we implicitly argue that production networks are also social scenes in 
which complex dynamics take place. To increase our knowledge in this 
field, and in the field of fashion more generally, we call for the develop- 
ment of theory. that can.emerge in relation to empirical research, but that 
can also drive empirical research. 


Uncertainty, Change and Stability 


There is a high degree of uncertainty as to how to make a success in the 
fashion business. This is what Richard Caves (2000) has termed the 
‘nobody knows’ property of creative industries. Nobody knows the exact 
formula for a hit. There are many good products that might sell, but it is 
impossible to identify the one that will sell: Paul Hirsch:(1972) developed. 
a framework. fon how industries handle the production of goods with a 
high. degree of uncertainty through. what he called craft organization. By 
being able to shift alliances over the market interface, rather than 
reorganizing the internal operations of the firm, the firm can adapt to 
changes. This means that vendors of garments, agents and the like serve 
as retailers” buffers. These producers face an uncertainty that is hard to 
escape; it is not possible for vendors to push the uncertainty upstream to: 
textile suppliers. 

The problem. of uncertainty, and how to create-order and predictability 
is a problem. that all.economic actors face. Of course, the industry needs 
political stability, economic capital and the like in order to. operate, but 
that is the same for all industries. But this problem is even more difficult 
in aesthetic industries, where it is not possible to transfer uncertainty into 
calculable alternative, i.e. to turn. uncertainty into risk. In this respect, a 
high degree of uncertainty matches a highly fragmented industry consist- 
ing of many small firms, such: as-the fashion business. 

However, not all ignorance in the fashion business is caused by uncer- 
tainty. Knowledge is strategically blocked at various points by larger 
labels, for example, in: order to ensure that their Chinese suppliers are 
incapable-of reproducing its entire line. In order to cut out competitors or 
to prevent. suppliers. from taking over the buyer’s own market, fashion 
buying is- often shrouded in secrecy. 

The big irony is, however, that whereas everyone else associates fashion 
with change, fashion people, like all economic actors, tend to appreciate 
stability. Given the uncertainty associated with the fashion, the fast over- 
lapping production cycles, the fragmentation of the- industry, its fierce 
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competition, it is hardly surprising that one of the key concerns within 
the fashion business is stability. 

The foundation of stability in this industry, as well as in most others, 
is that actors in the different markets hold identities in the markets in 
which they operate (see White, 2002; Aspers, 2005). In this respect, as Skov 
shows in the present issue, fashion week and other trade fairs enact the 
otherwise abstract market structure in a manner that has a largely repro- 
ductive function. Yet, stability is also a key element in the other articles 
as they describe work routines of buyers, designers and editors, anchored 
in fashion seasons. They show the importance of experience in identify- 
ing problems and solutions, and even in spotting what is new. Even ideas 
for new products are generated through relatively standardized sources; 
all fashion people look to the collections, to Premiére Vision and so on. 

The article that stands out in this respect is Kawamura's study of 
Japanese teens. The fast-changing tastes of consumers are matched only 
by the cleverness of the department store that identifies trendsetters 
among young consumers and feeds their knowledge into the production 
cycle. Yet also in this case, it is the system that processes the trends that 
is so standardized that the young consumer-designers need no formal 
skills, nor even understanding, of clothes production or marketing in 
order to do their job. 
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Appendix 1 Leading exporters and importers of clothing (Billion USD), WTO 2004 








Share in world 
ine exports /imports Annual percentage change 
WTO Table IV. 82 2004 1980 1990 2000 2004 2000-04 2002 2003 2004 
Exporters 
European Union (25) 74.92 = _ 270 290 9 6 18 9 
extra-EU (25) exports 19.13 = — 69 74 9 4 13 11 
China a 61.86 40 89 183 240 14 13 26 19 
Hong Kong, China 25.10 - - = - 1 —4 3 8 
domestic exports 8.14 115 8.6 5.0 3.2 -5 -10 -2 -1 
re-exports 16.96 = = = - 4 -1 6 13 
11.19 03 3.1 33 43 14 21 24 12 
Mexico a, b 7.20 0.0 05 44 28 A 3 —5 —2 
India c 6.62 1.7 23 3.1 28 7 10 10 
United States 5.D6 3.1 24 44 2.0 —12 -14 —8 -9 
Romania 4.72 0.3 12 1.8 19 17 25 16 
Indonesia 4.45 0.2 15 24 1.7 -2 -13 4 8 
Bangladesh 4.44 0.0 0.6 20 1.7 3 -7 13 0 
Thailand b 4.05 0.7 26 1.9 1.6 1 0 1 12 
Viet Nam b 3.98 0.9 15 22 41 35 12 
Korea, Republic of 3.39 73 73 25 13 -9 3 3 -7 
Turusia 3.27 0.8 1.0 1.1 13 10 4 1 20 
Pakistan 3.03 0.3 0.9 1.1 12 9 4 22 12 
Above 15 206 32 - = 786 803 - = — - 
Importers 
European Union (25) 121.66 - - 39.9 45.0 10 7 19 14 
extra-HU (25) imports 65.86 - - 20.9 24.4 1 7 20 15 
United States 75.73 164 240 324 280 3 1 7 6 
Japan 21.69 3.6 7.8 9.5 8.0 2 —8 11 1 
Hong Kong, China 17.13 - - _ - 2 -2 2 7 
retained imports 0.17 0.9 0.7 0.8 01 44 -16 -38 -83 
Russian Federation b 5.46 - - 13 2.0 19 27 25 13 
Canada d 522 1.7 2.1 1.8 1.9 9 2 12 16 
Switzerland 434 3.4 3.1 15 1.6 8 7 15 9 
Korea, Republic of 2.75 0.0 0.1 0.6 1.0 20 38 13 8 
Australia d 2.67 0.8 0.6 0.9 1.0 9 1 20 22 
Mexico a, b, d 2 58 0.3 05 17 1.0 —8 —5 -9 -15 
Singapore 206 0.3 0.8 0.9 0.8 2 7 8 6 
retained 0.56 0.2 0.3 03 02 0 18 —7 12 
Uruted Arab Emirates b, c 2.05 0.6 05 0.7 08 15 15 sa 
Norway 1.67 1.7 11 0.6 0.6 7 10 13 8 
Chima a 154 0.1 0.0 0.6 0.6 6 5 8 
Saudi Arabia c 1.03 1.6 0.7 0.4 0.4 6 13 
Above 15 250.61 - - 93.7 93.0 = - - 7 
a Includes mguificant shipments through processing zones 
b Includes Secretariat estimates 
c 2003 instead of 2004. 
d Imports are valued f ob. 
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Note 


1. In terms of the share of world merchandise export, the global garment industry, 
the combination of textile and clothing, makes up about 8 percent. See 
Appendix 1 for details of global clothing flows. 
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Families and welfare states are no longer what they used to be. The 1960s 
feminist movement considerably transformed gender relations particu- 
larly in the US and Western Europe. In the following decades, these 
regions witnessed popularization of new cohabitation styles and changes 
in the rates of divorce, remarriage and births out-of-wedlock. Today, gay 
and disability rights activists dispute the conventional notions of family 
and dependence. The mounting influence of neoliberalism, multinational 
corporations and supra-national institutions also limits the degree to 
which individual states are able and willing to intervene in the produc- 
tion or the delivery of social services — such as health insurance, child 
care, unemployment benefits. Some scholars even declare “a crisis of 
welfare across western industrialized countries” (Cunningham-Burley 
and Jamieson, p. 15). 

Yet, both families and welfare states are still alive and kicking in the 
industrialized West. Their significance in domestic politics is most 
recently observed in the 2004 US presidential election. The presidential 
nominees strove to gain votes by their stance on ‘family values”, non- 
heterosexual unions, restructuring of the social security system and 
affordable health care. Among many other examples across the world, 
these North American debates vividly demonstrate that one cannot 
blindly accept the decline or disappearance of family and welfare struc- 
tures. Thus, contemporary sociologists of the state are confronted with 
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pressing questions concerning the transformation, resilient coexistence 
and cultural variation of families and welfare systems. Posed by the 
increasing global interconnectedness and individuation, such questions 
necessitate the construction of a research program with historically- 
grounded comparative studies. By undertaking this task, scholars may 
elucidate the contemporary global and local issues of social welfare; they 
may also help improve the provision of benefits to underprivileged 
groups without any infringement of individual as well as communal rights. 

The works reviewed in this essay respond to these pressing intellectual 
and political issues by focusing on three particular European states. 
Manuela Naldini presents a lucid historical analysis of welfare policies in 
20th-century Italy and Spain. Sarah Cunningham-Burley and Lynn 
Jamieson, on the other hand, bring together nine essays about the origins, 
transformation and the future of public provisions and family law in 
Britain. Both books engage with theoretical and political challenges fired 
by feminists, neoliberals and conservatives about the foundations, 
adequacy and desirability of welfare regimes. Their major contribution rests 
on their investigation of the understudied dynamics of welfare laws and 
practices — that is, in addition to the broadly examined disparities of class 
and gender (Esping-Andersen, 1990; Orloff, 1993), the authors dwell upon 
inequalities based on kinship, race/ethnicity, religion, age and disability. In 
this respect, they offer to the reader novel analytical frameworks as well as 
emancipatory political agendas about the existing welfare register. 

The volume edited by Cunningham-Burley and Jamieson is divided 
into three parts. The first section investigates how the British individual- 
ism shapes the subjective boundaries of one’s family (Janet Finch), the 
social perception of welfare systems (John J. Rodger) and the gender- 
conscious reformation of the family law (Jane Lewis). The following set 
of essays takes into account the influence of gender and age on British 
welfare-ism. Karen Clarke argues that the social policies reinforce a 
gendered division of labor between separated couples by assigning the 
father the responsibility of financial assistance and the mother the burden 
of emotional support. Alan Tapper, on the other hand, tackles the problem 
of ‘measuring the need’ and explores the ways in which policy-makers 
may balance the disparate social benefits received by the elderly and the 
younger generations. The final section of the book discusses how and 
why the British system cannot fully respond to the problems of immi- 
grant/black families (Beverly Prevatt Goldstein), disabled individuals 
(Tom Shakespeare and Nick Watson), teenage mothers (Peter Selman) and 
the youth (Gill Jones). The contributors contend that future welfare 
policies should treat such marginal(ized) individuals not as the problem 
but as full-fledged agents who face distinct problems and who are fully 
capable of solving them with adequately designed policies. 
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The collection successfully brings together different perspectives on the 
historical origins and the contemporary dilemmas of the welfare state in 
Britain. Yet, its rather exclusive focus on one country renders it vulnerable 
to the criticism of exceptionalism. Although the authors evaluate the British 
case in relation to the welfare structures in Australia, New Zealand, the US 
and the Nordic countries, the overall comparative evaluation of the welfare 
structures remains, except in the essays by Tapper and Selman, analytically 
weak and limited. One also wonders why the contributors chose to focus 
on these particular cases, which either have close historical ties with Britain 
or constitute historical examples of welfare state. Why do the authors not 
draw comparisons with other cases. where the welfare state is still in the 
early stages of development or where it is not fully institutionalized? By 
focusing on these latter societies, one could better appraise the uniqueness 
of the British welfare state without privileging its particular historical trajec- 
tory; one could also unpack both English and global notions, processes, 
prejudices and problems about social welfare. Such a methodological pref- 
erence is particularly crucial for analyzing. contemporary societies, in which 
the dynamics of globalization challenge the raison d’etre of welfare-ism 
through neoliberal restructuring and also generate novel public needs by 
enforcing new circuits of immigration and transnationalism. 

Contemporary sociologists are actively engaged with the theoretical 
and political challenges posed by globalization (Robertson, 1995; Smith 
et al., 1997). One way to open up scholarship on the welfare state to such 
discussions is to dwell upon the understudied cases. Manuela Naldini’s 
book constitutes a noteworthy step in this respect. Naldini sets out to 
explain why 20th-century Italy and Spain have relied extensively on 
kinship relations.and women’s domestic labor instead of state provisions 
in supplying care for children and elders. She draws both temporal and 
geographical comparisons between the two cases. Specifically, she delin- 
eates historical continuities between the fascist and the democratic eras 
within each state. She then explains the similarities and the differences 
between Italian and. Spanish welfare-ism by looking at the disparate effect 
of economic dynamics, fascism, the Catholic Church and leftist activism. 

For Naldini, the late industrialization and the predominance of agricul- 
tural production in both countries restricted women’s entry into the 
official labor market and also identified their primary responsibilities in 
the domestic sphere. In addition to these gendered dynamics of produc- 
tion relations, two predominant ideologies shaped the development of the 
welfare state in Italy and Spain. Whereas Catholicism praised maternal 
roles and broader familial responsibilities, fascist corporatism extended 
social benefits to the worker’s relatives other than his or her spouse and 
children. The consequent extended family/kinship model remained 
effective during the democratic era in both countries. Naldini explains the 
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L 
continuity with the persisting influence of the Catholic Church and the 
existence of a weak political left, which “avoided putting-family policy on 
the political agenda and preferred to frame requests in terms of social 
rights for women and individual rights” (Naldini, p. 210). 

Overall, Naldini carves out a valuable analytical space to explore how 
economic dynamics are articulated with social and cultural mechanisms 
in the formation of different welfare states. Although she does not discuss 
the possible extension of her findings to other cases, her methodological 
framework sheds light on other understudied cases of Southern European 
welfare states such as the contemporary Republic of Turkey. Similar to its 
Italian and Spanish counterparts, the Turkish state has been minimally 
involved in the production and the delivery of social welfare. Turkish 
jurisprudence and social practices envision the care for children and 
elderly as a natural responsibility of family members and particularly of 
women. Although each spouse is legally entitled to paid leave after child- 
birth, most working fathers refrain from exercising this right. Against a 
lack of affordable services or available relatives, most working mothers 
in Turkey are forced to leave their jobs to take care of their children. 

The origins of Turkey's familial state can be traced back to the secular 
nationalist reforms launched in the early 20th century. Although the 
reforms enforced universal education and legal equality in employment, 
they did not undertake an egalitarian restructuring of the domestic labor 
(Siimer, 2004). Consequently, the limited provisions and facilities for 
dependent care forced individuals either to accept their place in the 
gendered division of labor or to employ rural-to-urban migrants or 
undocumented foreign workers without any social benefits and job 
security. Although various legal changes are recently adopted as a part 
of Turkey’s accession talks with the European Union, much still needs to 
be done to improve the living standards of individuals in and outside the 
family. In this respect, Turkish welfare-ism may particularly benefit from 
the broader participation of marginalized groups in the making of welfare 
policies. Such emancipatory scenarios, as discussed in the Cunningham- 
Burley and Jamieson volume, may help reveal the taken-for-granted 
inequalities in the Turkish case and transform predominant public and 
official discourses about marriage, family and domestic work. 

As I have briefly tried to illustrate in this review, these two books have 
the potential to speak to the cases outside their particular geographical 
focus. Although most contributors do not explicitly present such compari- 
sons, they all provide a valuable lens with which to examine the diverse 
intersections between state policies, individual choices and domestic 
relations. In doing so, they efficaciously challenge the impetuous argu- 
ments raised in Europe and the US about dysfunctional families and 
redundant welfare spending. 
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L Économie culturelle de l'achat de mode 
Joanne Entwistle 


Le but de cet article est d'examiner la qualification et la médiation des vétements 
de mode par des acheteurs de mode à Selfridges à Londres. J'examine le “rôle actif 
et réflexif des agents économiques dans la qualification des produits’ au cours de 
leurs pratiques de travail ‘habituelles et routiniéres”, en décrivant comment les 
acheteurs s'activent à définir, donner forme, transformer, qualifier et requalifier des 
produits. À travers ce processus de qualification, les acheteurs agissent sur les 
marchés, leurs choix débouchant sur la confection de produits dans les ateliers qui 
vont constituer les vêtements de mode pour le magasin. Le problème avec cette 
idée de qualification est qu’elle conçoit le processus comme linéaire. Pour 
surmonter cela, je m’appuie sur l'idée de ‘multiples régimes de médiation” de 
Cronin, qui insiste sur les nombreuses orientations et médiations qui ont lieu entre 
les agents lors de leur qualification des produits. Pour montrer cela, "examine trois 
moments essentiels où les acheteurs rencontrent des produits, des fournisseurs et 
des consommateurs. Pendant ces rencontres, les acheteurs font une médiation 
entre de nombreux intérêts, goûts et identités, négocient avec les fournisseurs et en 
arrivent à ‘connaître’ leur(s) client(s). Se centrer sur ces rencontres permet “une 
définition étendue et nuancée de la médiation’ (Cronin) et une analyse critique des 
acheteurs de mode comme des ‘intermédiaires culturels” (Bourdieu) dont le travail 
n'a pas été examiné jusqu'ici. 

Mots-clés: mtermédiaires culturels + médiation + mode + régimes 


La economía cultural de la compra de moda 
Joanne Entwistle 


El objetivo de este artículo es examinar la calificación y mediación de la ropa de moda 
por compradores de moda en Selfridges, Londres. Examino el “papel activo y 
reflexivo de agentes económicos en la calificación de productos” en su practicas de 
trabajo ‘habituales y de rutina”, describiendo como los compradores son activos 
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definiendo, dando forma, transformando, calificando y recalificando productos. A 
través de este proceso de calificación, los compradores actúan sobre los mercados, 
y sus selecciones resultan en la reunión en el taller de productos que constituyen 
ropa de moda para el almacén. Un problema de esta idea de calificación es que ve 
el proceso como lineal. Para superar esto yo me baso en la idea de Cronin de 
“múltiples regímenes de mediación”, la cual enfatiza las muchas direcciones y 
mediaciones que tienen lugar entre agentes en su calificación de productos. Para 
demostrar esto, examino tres encuentros críticos que los compradores tienen con 
productos, proveedores y consumidores. Durante estos encuentros, los 
compradores median numerosos intereses, gustos, identidades, tratan con 
proveedores y llegan a ‘conocer’ su/s cliente/s. El enfoque de estos encuentros 
proporciona una “definición extendida y matizada de la mediación” (Cronin) y un 
análisis crítico de los compradores de moda como “intermediarios culturales” 
(Bourdieu), cuyo trabajo no ha sido examinado hasta ahora. 


Palabras clave: intermediarios culturales + mediación + moda + regímenes 


Plus qu’un simple magazine de mode: 
Brian D. Moeran 


Cet article reprend l'analyse par Becker des mondes artistiques comme ‘réseaux de 
gens qui coopérent' pour examiner les relations qui se négocient actuellement entre 
le personnel des magazines de mode, leurs lecteurs, leurs annonceurs, et le monde 
de la mode que ces magazines représentent. ll se centre sur deux problèmes 
structuraux qui affectent les relations entre la culture et l’économie: en effet les 
magazines de mode sont à la fois des produits culturels et des biens; et la 
production d'un magazine a une propriété caractéristique, ‘l'audience multiple”, 
qui inclut les lecteurs, les annonceurs et le monde de la’ mode lui-même. Cela 
permet aux magazines de lier la production culturelle à la réception de la mode - 
d'un côté, aider à former un concept collectif de ce qu'est la mode, et de l’autre, 
transformer la mode comme idée abstraite‘et discours esthétique en vêtement de 
tous les jours. Cependant cette esthétique n’est pas unifiée, c’est pourquoi l'article 
plaide en faveur d’une analyse plus nuancée de la production culturelle en terme 
de valeurs différentes (techniques, de reconnaissance, sociales et d'usage) 
auxquelles les consommateurs donnent de l'importance quand ils convertissent un 
échange symbolique en marchandise. 


Mots-clés: esthétique et valeurs + magazines de mode + production culturelle 


Mäs que simplemente una revista de moda 
Brian D. Moeran 


Este artículo hace uso del análisis de Becker de los mundos del arte como “redes de 
gente cooperando” para examinar las actuales relaciones negociadas entre el 
personal de las revistas de moda, sus lectores, sus anunciantes, y el mundo de la 
moda que representan las revistas de moda. Enfoca dos cuestiones estructurales 
que afectan la relación entre cultura y economía: a saber, las revistas de moda son 
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al mismo tiempo productos culturales y mercancías; y la producción de revistas se 
caracteriza por una propiedad de “múltiple audiencia” que incluye lectores, 
anunciantes, y el propio mundo de la moda. Esto posibilita a las revistas enlazar la 
producción cultural con la recepción de la moda — por un lado, ayudando a formar 
un concepto colectivo de lo que es “moda” y, por el otro, transformando la moda 
como una idea abstracta y discurso estético en vestimenta diaria. Esta “estética”, sin 
embargo, no está unificada, y por lo tanto el artículo argumenta a favor de un 
análisis más matizado de la producción cultural en términos de los diferentes 
valores (técnico, apreciativo, social y uso) aplicados por los consumidores al 
convertir lo simbólico en artículo de cambio. 


Palabras clave: estéticas y valores + producción cultural + revistas de moda 


Le Savoir contextuel 


Patrik Aspers 


L'économie contemporaine se caractérise par le design et le marketing comme 
moyens de créer des marques et des niches sur des marchés. Une économie 
esthétique est constituée de plusieurs marchés esthétiques qui se distinguent par 
des produits qui changent et l'absence d'une qualité bien fondée pour les évaluer. 
Le travail créatif esthétique joue un rôle central dans ce type d'économie. Cela 
comprend le design des produits vendus dans ces marchés. Le but de cet article est 
d'étudier ce que l’on appelle ici le savoir contextuel. On suggère une approche pour 
mieux comprendre et étudier le travail créatif esthétique et les savoirs des 
travailleurs esthétiques. On présente trois dimensions qualitativement différentes 
de la contextualité. Premièrement, la contextualité est rapportée à un réseau 
d'acteurs qui contribuent à la production de biens ou d'activités. Deuxièmement, 
on rapporte la contextualité à différentes arènes d'expressions esthétiques, comme 
Vart visuel, qui peuvent être utilisées comme une source d'inspiration par le 
travailleur créatif esthétique. La troisième dimension de la contextualité renvoie 
aux marchés des consommateurs finaux. Le savoir contextuel doit être analysé avec 
en toile de fond le monde vécu commun et il implique de l'interprétation. Cet 
article s'appuie sur le matériau de deux études empiriques, un dans l’industrie du 
vêtement et l’autre sur les photographes de mode. 


Mots-clés: esthétique + mode + photographie + savoir + travail créatif + vêtement 


Conocimiento contextual 
Patrik Aspers 


La economía contemporánea se caracteriza por el diseño y el marketing como 
medios de crear marcas y nichos de mercado. Una economía estética está formada 
de muchos mercados estéticos que se distinguen por productos cambiantes y la falta 
de un orden consolidado para evaluarlos. El trabajo estético creativo juega un papel 
central en este tipo de economía. Este trabajo incluye el diseño de los productos 
vendidos en mercados. El propósito de este artículo es estudiar lo que es llamado 
aquí conocimiento contextual. El enfoque sugerido nos permite entender y estudiar 
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mejor el trabajo estético creativo y el conocimiento de los trabajadores estéticos. Son 
discutidas tres dimensiones de contextualidad cualitativamente diferentes. 
Primero, la contextualidad es relacionada con redes de actores que contribuyen a la 
producción de los objetos o de las actividades. Segundo, la contextualidad es 
relacionada con los varios campos de expresiones estéticas, tales como el arte visual, 
que puede ser usado como una fuente de inspiración por el trabajador estético 
creativo. La tercera dimensión de la contextualidad se refiere a los mercados de 
consumo finales. El conocimiento contextual debe de ser visto contra el telón de 
fondo de un estilo de vida compartido y eso implica interpretación. Este artículo se 
basa en material de dos estudios empíricos, uno en la industria de la confección, y 
el otro sobre fotógrafos de la moda. 


Palabras clave: conocimiento + estéticas + fotografía + prenda + trabajo creativo 


Le Róle des salons commerciaux dans le business mondial de la mode 
Lise Skov 


Cet article analyse le róle joué par les salons commerciaux dans la production de la 
mode aujourd’hui. Il utilise le concept de cadres développé par Goffman pour 
analyser comment les salons commerciaux constituent une forme de ‘lieu neutre’ 
où les exposants marquent leur position relative par rapport à d’autres exposants. 
Cet article comprend à la fois une analyse macro de l’évolution de la fonction des 
salons, quand les relations acheteurs-fournisseurs se sont routinisés au long de 
l'année, et une analyse micro qui se centre sur différentes rencontres qui ont lieu 
au cours de ces salons. Ceci inclut des rencontres pour le commerce, les réseaux et 
les savoirs. On introduit le terme de ‘salons intermédiaires’ pour saisir une 
évolution récente: du salon d'exportation, conçu pour représenter des industries 
basées dans une région, à une situation fortement mondialisée. Comme la base 
régionale des industries s'érode, les salons se redéfinissent eux-mêmes de plus en 
plus comme des plates-formes mondiales avec de nombreuses fonctions et services 
supplémentaires. 


Mots-clés: analyse des cadres + business de la mode + marché + saison + salon 
commercial + semaine de la mode 


El papel de las ferias de muestras en el global negocio de la moda 
Lise Skov 


Este artículo analiza el papel jugado por las ferias de muestras en la producción de 
moda hoy en día. Usa el concepto de marcos de Goffman para analizar la manera 
como las ferias de muestras constituyen una especie de “suelo neutral' en el cual 
los expositores inscriben su posición relativa con relación a otros expositores. Este 
artículo incluye ambos análisis; un macro análisis de la función cambiante de las 
ferias de muestras como relaciones entre comprador / proveedor que se han vuelto 
rutinizadas a lo largo del año, y el micro análisis que enfoca de cerca sobre 
diferentes encuentros que tienen lugar durante las ferias. Estas incluyen 
encuentros para comercio, redes y conocimiento. El término de ferias 
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intermediarias es introducido para capturar el reciente desarrollo de ferias de 
exportación, diseñadas para representar industrias de base regional, hacia una 
condición altamente globalizada. Como la base regional de las industrias se está 
erosionando, cada vez más las ferias se redefinen a sí mismas como centros de 
origen global con una serie de funciones añadidas y servicios. 


Palabras clave: análisis de marcos + ferias de muestras + mercado + negocio de la 
moda + semana de la moda + temporada 


Les Adolescents japonais comme producteurs de mode de rue 
Yuntya Kawamura 


Cette étude est une analyse macro-sociologique de l’organisation sociale de la 
mode de rue au Japon et une analyse micro-interactionniste des consommateurs 
adolescents qui forment différentes sous-cultures. Ces sous-cultures dictent 
directement et indirectement les tendances de la mode. Cette étude montre 
l'interdépendance, dans le processus de production de la mode, entre des 
institutions à l'intérieur des industries et les adolescents japonais. La mode de rue 
dans les quartiers chics de Tokyo, comme Harajuku et Shibuya, est indépendante 
de tout courant dominant dans la mode et va au delà du modèle conventionnel du 
business de la mode avec différentes stratégies marketing et catégories 
professionnelles. Cet article montre que dans le cas étudié, la mode n’est plus 
contrôlée ou guidée par des designers formés professionnellement mais par les 
adolescents qui sont devenus des producteurs de mode. 


Mots-clés: Japonais + mode + rue + sous-culture 


Adolescentes japoneses como productores de moda de calle 
Yuniya Kawamura 


Este estudio es un análisis macro-sociológico de la organización social de la moda 
de calle japonesa y un análisis micro-interaccionista de consumidores adolescentes ' 
que forman varias subculturas. Estas subculturas dictan tendencias de moda 
directa e indirectamente. El presente estudio muestra la interdependencia entre 
instituciones dentro de las industrias y los adolescentes japoneses en el proceso de 
producción de moda. La moda de calle en los distritos de moda de Tokio, tales 
como Harajuku y Shibuya, es independiente de cualquier corriente del sistema de 
modas y va más allá del modelo convencional del negocio de la moda con 
diferentes estrategias de marketing y categorías ocupacionales. Este artículo 
muestra que la moda en el caso estudiado ya no está controlada o guiada por 
diseñadores profesionalmente cualificados, sino por adolescentes que se han 
convertido en los productores de moda. 


Palabras clave: calle + Japonés + moda + subcultura 
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Theory, Culture and Society Annual 
Review is an exciting new publication 
to be launched in December 2006. 


TCS Annual Review is an additional double 
issue produced at the end of each volume. 


The Theory, Culture and Society Annual Review will feature innovative 
matenal which has a transdisciplinary focus. t will provde in-depth, 
yet accessible discussions of recent developments at the cutting-edge 
of social science, cultural studies, gender studies, and Irterary, art and 
media theory. The intention is to develop an increasingty global scope 
both in terms of content and contributors. Some of the sections within 
the Theory, Culture and Society Annual Review will have a more 
discursive and magazine style focus, such as the commentaries on 
global public Ife and the reviews of exhibitions, events, conferences, as 
well as books. 
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abstract: This article examines present attempts to construct immigration as a 
social problem by studying the language and rhetoric of restrictionist groups on 
the World Wide Web in the aftermath of 9/11. The analysis of these websites 
reveals a variety of discourses that both describe and evaluate the consequences 
of recent immigration. The reasons against immigration currently being put forth 
include: defending the environment, enhancing national security and protecting 
jobs for native-born Americans. While the case can be made that these arguments 
are not based on hostility toward any specific group defined in terms of its racial, 
ethnic, cultural or religious characteristics, a case that typically is asserted by 
restrictionist groups themselves, my analysis reveals the existence of an alterna- 
tive discourse defining those unworthy of participation in American society. My 
research also reveals that the most overtly nativist groups have the greatest 
number of web-links to other restrictionist groups, suggesting an attempt to 
appropriate multiple sources of restrictionist discourse to bolster and legitimize 
their own positions. 


Deenesh Sohoni 
College of William and Mary 





keywords: immigration + Internet + nativism + restriction 


One of the paradoxes of current US immigration policy is why the United 
States continues to allow, and perhaps even encourage, high immigration 
even though there seems to be so little public enthusiasm for immigration 
(Espenshade and Belanger, 1998; Simon, 1985). Espenshade and Belanger 
offer several explanations for this discrepancy: that Americans' attitudes 
toward immigration are often ambivalent; that opinions, even negative 
ones, are not strongly held; and the success of pro-immigrant groups in 
influencing federal policy or non-policy (Espenshade and Belanger, 1998: 
379). Implicit in their discussion is the failure of ‘restrictionist’ groups to 
tap into or mobilize public sentiment against present policies. 

Recent events, however, have contributed to a climate increasingly 
favorable for groups seeking to mobilize public support for greater 
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restrictions on immigration. Among the fears that restrictionist groups 
have sought to exploit are the post-9/11 uncertainty regarding national 
security, high unemployment rates and concerns about continued job loss 
as a result of further US integration into the global economic system. 
Equally important, rapid demographic changes in the racial and ethnic 
composition of the US have caused uncertainty about creating shared 
notions of citizenship and consensus on what “America” represents 
(Chavez, 1997). Therefore, the battle about immigration is not only about 
how immigrants affect the economy or security of the nation, but also 
about the important symbolic function immigration serves in defining 
American culture and nationalism (Jones-Correa, 1998). 

Social constructionists view the study of social problems as less about 
objective conditions and more about how conditions come to be defined 
and viewed as social problems (Gusfield, 1996; Kitsuse and Spector, 1973). 
I utilize this approach to analyze present attempts to construct immi- 
gration as a social problem, by studying the language and discursive strat- 
egies of restrictionist groups on the World Wide Web in the aftermath of 
9/11. In addition, I examine the extent and ways by which restrictionist 
groups use the Internet to create ties to one another. Thus, my main 
research questions are: (1) What kinds of groups currently advocate 
greater restrictions on immigration? (2) What types of discourses do they 
invoke to support their position that immigrants are detrimental to 
American society? (3) To what extent do these groups use stereotypes 
about the racial characteristics and cultural differences of specific ethnic 
groups to advance their positions? And finally, (4) what links exist among 
the various restrictionist groups? 

In order to understand the arguments put forward by these groups and 
the linkages these groups create, it is necessary to look at how the 
discourse of immigration is structured in American society. Foucault 
(1980) describes how ‘discourses’ — or ways of thinking and talking about 
topics — shape what constitutes ‘knowledge’ at particular historical times. 
Discourses, however, are not closed systems of meaning, but draw upon 
meanings and values constructed by other discourses. Foucault (1980) also 
stresses that what is considered “knowledge” reflects the power of indi- 
viduals or groups to determine cultural meanings. Therefore, to under- 
stand the power of a particular discourse in shaping our knowledge we 
need to examine how it interacts with other systems of discourses. Particu- 
larly relevant for the current discussion, we can analyze the extent to 
which restrictionist groups fuse racial and similar arguments less palat- 
able in contemporary America with other more mainstream discourses 
regarding overpopulation, economic competition, national identity and 
terrorism to develop arguments to restrict immigration. 

The focus of this article, therefore, is on how restrictionist groups today 
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are constructing immigration as a social problem, the connections that 
exist between these groups, and finally, the potential impact of these 
groups on more mainstream discussions on immigration. In answering 
these questions, I demonstrate the importance of historical conditions in 
setting the parameters of acceptable claims-making processes. This 
research also contributes to the social movement literature by examining 
how groups that view themselves as misrepresented by the mainstream 
media utilize new communication media to press their agendas. 


Background 


The contemporary United States is experiencing an influx of immigrants 
that matches or exceeds most historical periods. From 1991 to 2000 alone, 
over 9 million legal immigrants entered the US, and despite a dip in immi- 
gration immediately after 9/11, the numbers of immigrants for 2001 and 
2002 each exceeded 1 million (US Department of Homeland Security, 2003). 
This has boosted the foreign-born population to an all-time high in absolute 
terms of over 32 million (US Bureau of the Census, 2003). This is equal to 
11.5 percent of the current US population, which still trails the historical 
high of over 16 percent in 1910. One important difference between today’s 
immigrants and those from previous eras, however, is their racial/ethnic 
composition. Whereas before 1965, the majority of immigrants came from 
Europe, today, immigrants from Asia and Latin America make up the 
largest percentage of newcomers. In addition, the US is beginning to accept 
increasing numbers of immigrants from Africa and the Middle East. 

The increase and changing face of immigration have been accompanied 
by greater public anxiety regarding the consequences of large-scale immi- 
gration — anxiety likely enhanced by the economic downturn at the start 
of the millennium and the post-9/11 fears of terrorism. In a survey 
conducted by the Chicago Council of Foreign Relations in the summer of 
2002, 70 percent of respondents felt that controlling illegal immigration 
should be an important foreign policy goal, up 15 percentage points from 
1998 when the economy was stronger (Davies, 2002). On the other hand, 
the same survey showed that only a bare majority (55 percent) of respon- 
dents supported reductions in legal immigration. Other surveys further 
reveal the complicated nature of public sentiment toward immigration. 
For example, one recent study found that 62 percent of Americans 
supported refusing refugees from countries that harbor terrorists 
(Hamilton College, 2003). Similarly, over 50 percent (incorrectly) believed 
that most immigrants were in the US illegally. Yet, in contrast to these 
negative views, over 57 percent of respondents believed that immigrants 
enhance American society, and 60 percent felt that immigrants took jobs 
that Americans did not want. 
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The terrorist attacks of 11 September 2001 are also critical in under- 
standing present discussions on immigration. Alexander and Smith (1993) 
describe crises as periods in which fundamental meanings are at stake. 
Probably more than any single recent event, 9/11 refocused American 
attention on conceptions of national identity. Swain and Nieli (2003: x-xi) 
suggest that the attacks created two major and countervailing effects. On 
one hand, they argue that 9/11 created patriotic feelings among some 
Americans toward a wider and more inclusive sense of nationhood tran- 
scending narrower ‘racial feelings’. On the other hand, they suggest that 
these events have also led to more exclusive views of nationhood, one 
based on the predominant European-Christian cultural heritage of the US. 

This ambivalence of the attitudes of the US population on immigration 
and national identity provides an opportunity among restrictionists to 
sway public opinion — and possibly public policy. 


Nativism 


John Higham (1965: 4) defines ‘nativism’ as the ‘intense opposition to an 
internal minority on the ground of its foreign (i.e. “un-American”) connec- 
tions’. Historically, the dominant ideologies used to bolster anti-immi- 
grant arguments have been the racial or cultural distinctiveness of newer 
immigrants, and hence their essential inability to fit into a distinctive 
‘American’ way of life (Chavez, 2001). Zolberg (2000) describes how at 
one time or another every cultural attribute has been considered objec- 
tionable; the ‘race’ of blacks and Asians in the 19th and early 20th 
centuries, the religion of Jews and Irish Catholics, the language of 
Germans in the past and of Spanish speakers today. 

In the past half century, however, the ideology that racial or cultural 
characteristics of groups should limit their civic participation has been 
discredited from both a biological and political standpoint. In fact, the 
civil rights movement, which led to the end of legally sanctioned racial 
discrimination, and the Immigration and Nationality Act of 1965, which 
removed the quota system based on national origins, marked the end of 
such distinctions in US immigration policy. Thus, we would expect groups 
seeking to garner broad-based support for their positions to ‘problema- 
tize” immigration based on arguments other than the racial/cultural 
distinctiveness of newer immigrants, or at least couch these arguments in 
other forms of discourse. 

At the same time, growing public unease about the relationship 
between high numbers of immigrants and the ability of the national 
government to ensure the economic and physical safety of Americans 
creates new opportunities for restrictionist groups to frame their argu- 
ments. The total number of immigrants entering the US, their (il)legal 
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status, and potential security concerns, all provide opportunities for 
restrictionist arguments that need not rely on the racial or cultural charac- 
teristics of immigrant groups. However, many of these seemingly non- 
nativist arguments, in turn, can be linked to specific racial or cultural 
groups to suggest which immigrants are not suited for acceptance (i.e. 
illegal = Mexican, terrorist threat = Arab/Muslim). In this article, I analyze 
the webpages of restrictionist groups to examine the extent to which they 
directly or indirectly draw on nativist language against immigrants and 
immigration. 


Data and Methods 


The population under study is nationally oriented restrictionist groups 
that have established Internet sites to promote their positions. In setting 
these parameters I exclude three categories of groups that also have strong 
restrictionist attitudes toward immigrants, but whose main concern is not 
immigration. Among those excluded are conservative religious groups 
whose primary stated goal is to reform government on Christian prin- 
ciples, “English Only’ groups who seek to make English the official 
language of the US and limit funding for multilingual programs in schools 
and government, and White Nationalist groups who believe in the supe- 
riority of whites and view the growth of minority populations as a threat 
to American greatness. While these groups also contribute to current 
debates regarding immigration, my aim is to examine those groups who 
view immigration as the primary problem currently facing the US. To 
keep the present study manageable, I also omit the growing number of 
regional, state and even more localized restrictionist groups. 

There are several reasons why I chose to examine groups with Internet 
sites. First, as noted by Swain and Nieli in their study of ‘White Nation- 
alism’, the Internet provides ‘likeminded individuals who might other- 
wise be marginalized or disregarded by the mainstream media’ a platform 
to ‘consolidate their strength, share ideas, and mobilize their resources for 
influencing public opinion’ (Swain and Nieli, 2003: 5). The Internet also 
allows restrictionist groups to formulate, articulate and update their posi- 
tions more fully and economically than through regular print or broad- 
cast media. Examining the Internet sites of these groups, therefore, gives 
the researcher a broader view of the positions of restrictionist groups than 
might be found elsewhere. Second, most of these groups have extensive 
‘web-links’ to other groups with restrictionist policies. I can therefore 
examine the connections that exist between groups, and the extent to 
which groups that do not explicitly use ‘nativist’ language have ties to 
groups who oppose immigration based on the racial or cultural charac- 
teristics of immigrants. Finally, the Internet has become a key source of 
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information for the American population. Wellman and Haythornthwaite 
note that nearly 60 percent of the US population uses the Internet, with 
the two main uses being email and searches for information (Wellman 
and Haythornthwaite, 2002: 13). 

Studies based on the Internet also present problems for the researcher. 
Because of the ease of creating and maintaining websites, it is hard to 
determine the relative importance of websites. Since my aim is to examine 
groups that seek to shape national discourse on immigration at the 
organizational level, I sought groups that fit at least some of the follow- 
ing Criteria: groups organized and registered as national non-profit 
organizations (i.e. IRS status 501 [c]); groups incorporated at the state level 
as non-profit corporations, but with national-level agendas; groups with 
a board of directors, membership fees and newsletters; groups organized 
as federal political action committees or created specifically to lobby 
Congress. 

To create my data set, [began by using two lists that have been compiled 
of these groups: one by a conservative talk-show host (The Terry Anderson 
Show), the second by a liberal watchdog group (The Public Eye). Given 
my goal of locating restrictionist groups that were seeking broad appeal, 
I then supplemented this list by using three of the most frequently utilized 
search engines (Alta Vista, Google and Yahoo) to locate additional groups. 
The keywords used for these searches were immigration reform and 
immigration restriction. The final number of organizations that meet the 
criteria described above is 27 (see Appendix 1 for full list). Information 
from these groups’ websites was downloaded during a 15-day period 
from 15 to 30 June 2004. 

My analysis of the websites proceeds in three stages. First, based on the 
homepages and mission statements of these groups, I develop a typology 
of the main categories of arguments put forward by these groups to 
restrict immigration. Next, I examine the content of these groups’ websites 
to determine whether the discourse presented is consistent with the 
mission statement, and the degree to which these groups rely on nativist 
language to garner support for their positions. Restrictionist groups are 
divided into three categories based on the extent they use nativist argu- 
ments or language. 


e Non-nativist arguments — groups that avoid arguments and language 
based on the racial/ethnic/cultural characteristics of immigrants. 
Examples of this include population-environmental groups who argue 
that fewer immigrants (regardless of origin) mean fewer demands on 
resources, and national/border security groups who argue for better 
screening methods for all immigrants who enter the US in order to 
reduce the risk of terrorism. 
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e Subtle nativist arguments — groups that indirectly link non-racial argu- 
ments to particular groups (preventing drug-running at the border by 
reducing Mexican immigration), or utilize vague and anxiety-provok- 
ing rhetoric such as the threat of ‘cultural fragmentation’ due to 
newcomers. 


Overt nativist arguments — groups that directly link certain ethnic 
groups to specific hostile actions (Arabs = terrorists) through support 
of racial profiling, create fears that new immigrants are part of a plot 
to take over America, or argue that immigration from non-European 
countries threatens the dominant White-Anglo culture of the US. 


Finally, I analyze the links that exist between groups with differing levels 
of nativist arguments on their websites to evaluate the extent to which 
groups with non-nativist language avoid/create ties to groups that have 
higher levels of nativist language, and groups with nativist language 
create links to groups who support lower immigration based on more 
socially accepted grounds. 


Findings 


An examination of the homepages and mission statements of the organiz- 
ations selected reveals five major categories of groups seeking to restrict 
immigration. The majority of the groups (16/27) focus on one principal 
argument in their mission statements and homepages to advocate restrict- 
ing immigration; however, the largest single category is groups that rely 
on multiple arguments to support their position to limit immigration to 
the US (what I classify as the ‘Multiple Argument’ category with 11 
groups). In Table 1, I give an overview of the key positions of each 
category of group, and the level to which they use nativist language to 
support their positions. 


Table1 Argument Category, Number of Groups and Use of Nativist Discourse 


Category Nativist argument Total 
None Subtle Overt 
Border /national security 0 2 1 3 
Economic threat 0 0 3 
Population-environmental problems 5 1 2 8 
Racial /ethnic / cultural differences 0 0 1 1 
Research organizations 1 0 0 1 
Multiple arguments 5 4 2 11 
14 7 6 27 
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Group Categorles 

Population-Environmental Problems. The largest category based on a 
single argument for reducing immigration is the population—environ- 
mental category with a total of eight groups. Drawing on an environ- 
mental discourse linking population growth to environmental 
degradation, these groups argue that restricting immigration is the only 
way to stop the US population growing at a rate unsustainable for the 
environment. Given the decline in native-born female fertility to near 
replacement levels, these groups argue that current population growth is 
due to immigrants and their descendants. A key point made by most of 
these groups is that controlling population growth is more important than 
controlling consumption habits. As Comprehensive US Sustainable Popu- 
lation (CUSP) explains: 


... population numbers can grow at an ever-increasing rate ... doubling and 
redoubling. .. . On the other hand consumption and consequent pollution per 
capita, cannot. They are limited by supply and ability to purchase. 


For this reason the main public policy aim for these groups is to reduce 
the number of immigrants allowed into the country. Calls range from a 
complete moratorium on immigration to 200,000 immigrants a year to 
meet the US obligation in terms of political refugees. Ironically, with the 
exception of CUSP, not only is there minimal discussion of consumption 
patterns with regard to maintaining resources, the high level of consump- 
tion within the US is itself used as an argument to restrict immigrants. 
Both Negative Population Growth (NPG) and Population-Environment 
Balance argue that since immigrants are likely to copy American 
consumption habits, their presence here is worse than if they lived 
elsewhere. 

Most of the population-environmental groups are aware that their 
arguments may be viewed as anti-immigrant or racist, and that such an 
appearance could hinder attempts to garner broader-based support for 
their positions. Thus, we find the nearly universal use by these groups of 
discursive strategies to pre-empt such claims. The most common strategy 
is the placement of an easily located message (frequently on their 
homepage) denying racial motivations, or clarifying their opposition to 
excessive immigration rather than immigrants. For instance, on the 
homepage of Support US Population Stabilization (SUSPS),* we find the 
clearly placed and highlighted message, “No to racism, Yes to Environ- 
mentalism’. Similarly, the website of the Carrying Capacity Network notes 
that they are ‘anti-mass immigration, but NOT anti-immigrant’, while the 
Negative Population Growth in an answer under their Frequently Asked 
Questions (FAQs) section ‘condemns racism in all its forms’ and argues 
that their position is ‘about numbers, not race, ethnicity, or skin color’. 
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Comprehensive US Sustainable Population takes the most overarching 
position, highlighting on their homepage that, ‘CUSP does not hate 
anybody”. Finally, the Diversity Alliance for a Sustainable America 
(DASA) notes that they are the only organization with “both a Board of 
Directors and National Advisory Board that are controlled by very well- 
credentialed minorities’. 

However, three of the eight groups that self-identify as population 
environmentally oriented use language within their websites to create fear 
that newer immigrant groups are a threat to America because of their 
cultural differences or split national loyalties. For instance, among the 
many social problems that Carrying Capacity Network blames on unsus- 
tainable population growth is the relatively vague problem of “cultural 
fragmentation’. Diversity Alliance for a Sustainable America and Desert 
Invasion are much more specific in describing which groups we should 
fear and why. On DASA’s website we find an advertisement the organiz- 
ation placed in the Washington Post (6 September 2001) that ties those of 
Mexican ancestry living in the US to a ‘takeover’ of the Southwest. The 
ad uses a quote from Henry Cisneros, the former secretary of the US 
Department of Housing and Urban Development, saying it is ‘only a 
matter of time before Latinos dominate California, the Southwest, and 
eventually the entire US’, to suggest that Mexico is using immigration to 
retake “what was lost to the US in the Guadalupe Hidalgo Treaty’. In 
addition, we find Yeh Ling-Ling, the executive director of DASA, quoted 
in the Contra Costa Sun (27 February 2002) warning that ‘there is a high 
probability that Mexico is trying to recover the Southwest’. Likewise, the 
website of Desert Invasion uses the results of a 2002 Zogby poll that show 
98 percent of Mexicans agree with the statement, ‘The territory of the 
United States’ southwest rightfully belongs to Mexico’, to imply that 
Mexican immigrants present a threat to American sovereignty in certain 
locations in the US. Surprisingly, but consistent with the overall popu- 
lation—environmental position that it is total number of immigrants rather 
than types of immigrants that is important, only one of the eight sites 
makes any reference to immigrants from the Middle East (a short answer 
to a FAQ on the DASA website that Detroit has one of the largest concen- 
trations of Arabs outside the Middle East). 


Border/National Security. The second category for controlling immi- 
gration is the border/national security category represented by three 
groups. For these groups, the biggest problem regarding immigrants is 
the lack of government resolve in protecting US borders from those who 
seek to enter the country illegally. Hence, the policy goals of these groups 
are: one, to improve border security through greater funding of the Border 
Patrol and Customs Service, and through the use of other governmental 
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institutions such as the National Guard; and two, to create sanctions 
against politicians and employers who tolerate or condone illegal immi- 
grants (for example, those who support the use of matricula consular 
identity documents by Mexicans to open bank accounts or get a driver's 
license). 

À primary aim for all three groups is to create public attention to what 
they see as government-condoned flows of Mexicans across the border 
into the US. Hence, the discursive strategy for these groups is to empha- 
size the “criminal” nature of these migration flows. In keeping with this 
representation of undocumented Mexicans living and working in the US 
as criminal, we find the American Border Patrol referencing an article 
framing amnesty programs as rewarding ‘shameless Mexican lawbreak- 
ers’. In addition, these groups also stress the connection between crossing 
the border illegally for work and for crime. For instance, the Border 
Solution Task Force argues that the failure of the US government to control 
the US—Mexico border has allowed Mexican cartels to expand their influ- 
ence into the US through the use of US-based Mexican gangs. This point 
is highlighted in the stated goal of the organization, that is, ‘to stop illegal 
immigration and other criminal activities by gaining control of our 
borders’. 

Groups in the border/national security category stress not only the 
criminality of individual immigrants, but also the potential national 
consequences of large-scale demographic changes due to immigration. 
Chavez (1997: 67) points out the frequent use by restrictionist groups of 
war imagery to characterize immigrants as the ‘enemy’. This reliance on 
a discourse of war is most evident on the homepage of the American 
Border Patrol website, which displays imaging from their unmanned 
aerial vehicle (UAV) of illegal border crossings to demonstrate the inad- 
equacy of current government policies in targeting and apprehending 
Mexican ‘intruders’. Underlying their concern is how illegal immigration 
is changing the demographics of the US and the future threat that this 
subpopulation poses. In an American Patrol (the newsletter for American 
Border Patrol)* feature from 4 June 2004, they profile one of the founders 
of the Mexican American Youth Organization, Jose Angel Gutierrez, to 
warn that those of Mexican ancestry are no longer interested in assimi- 
lation, but instead seek to recreate Mexico in the US. Other American Patrol 
features allude to variations on this theme with titles such as “Mexicans 
Remove All Doubt ... This is a Hostile Invasion’ (17 May 2004); and 
‘Kerry Poised to Cede Southwest to Mexico — Alignment with Reconquis- 
tas Irreversible’ (6 May 2004). 

More so than the environmental groups, and in keeping with their 
construction of immigrants as criminals and enemies, the border/national 
security groups are willing to use 9/11 in their websites, with two of the 
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three groups citing the need to stop terrorists in support of greater allo- 
cations of resources on border security. Given their primary interest in 
illegal Mexican immigration, itis not surprising that some groups attempt 
to link these two issues. For example, in an American Patrol feature of 26 
May 2004, titled “Ridge: Terrorists are Already Here . . . Or On Their Way’, 
American Border Patrol links a news release that there are 18,000 poten- 
tial al-Qaida terrorists at large with an infrared photo picture of illegal 
border crossers, to imply that the terrorists Tom Ridge (director of 
Homeland Security?) fears may have got across the US-Mexican border 
due to the lack of funding for border control. It is also in regard to terror- 
ism we find hints for the need of racial profiling. On the US Border Patrol 
website, there is a critique of the government's instructions to airport 
security personnel ‘not to look for suspicious looking characters, but to 
harass every airline passenger equally’. Unstated is how to profile these 
‘suspicious looking characters’. 


Economic Threat. The third category of restrictionists, composed of three 
groups, has the narrowest focus in terms of who to restrict and how to 
restrict them. The main argument of these groups is that highly skilled 
American workers are being replaced by more easily exploited high-skilled 
labor from other countries. Critically, these groups argue that rather than 
a shortage of American workers in such fields as medicine, dentistry, engi- 
neering and computer programming, companies are using H-1B and L-1 
visas to replace more expensive American workers with cheaper imported 
workers (National Association for the Employment of Americans). These 
groups also argue that the outsourcing of high-tech jobs is another attempt 
by corporate interests to take away American jobs from Americans 
(American Engineering Association). These groups point out that these 
jobs are not only vital for the American workers affected by unemploy- 
ment and underemployment, but also important for the US if it seeks to 
maintain its long-term technological edge over other countries. In order to 
stem the loss of these high-wage American jobs, these groups advocate a 
reduction in H-1B and L-1 visas that allow corporations to utilize 
‘unnecessary’ foreign labor. They also advocate penalizing companies that 
move business abroad in order to save on labor costs. 

In keeping with their general objectives, all three groups in this category 
aim their ire more toward the companies that exploit cheap labor rather 
than the immigrants who take these jobs. Thus, we find a more (middle) 
class-based attack against corporate greed, rather than a nativist argument 
against immigrants. On the other hand, it could also be the case that these 
groups believe that the more highly skilled and educated people that they 
seek to draw from may also be less likely to accept overt nativist senti- 
ment. 1 return to this issue in my discussion of coalition groups. 
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Raclal/Ethnic/Cultural Differences and Research Organizations. The 
final two single-argument restrictionist categories represent the extremes 
on the nativist spectrum. On one side, the only group that primarily 
argues that current immigration is a threat to the US specifically because 
of the type of immigrants that we now receive is the Center for American 
Unity (CAU). Led by Peter Brimelow, author of Alien Nation, the Center 
for American Unity presents its primary concern on its homepage: 


. Whether the United States can survive as a nation-state, the political 
expression of a distinct American people, in the face of these emerging threats: 
mass immigration, multiculturalism, multilingualism, and affirmative action. 


In a 7 January editorial for VDARE (the Internet journal for CAU), 
discussing Bush’s recent proposed amnesty for illegal immigrants, 
Brimelow repeats his concerns about the continuing demographic 
changes in the US: 


It will liquidate the American nation. Already, the Census Bureau projects that 
whites — known to history as ‘Americans’, the founders and until recently the 
overwhelming majority of the country — will become a minority in 50 years. 


Similarly, Sam Francis, another writer for VDARE, warns that ‘as the white 
future in the United States steadily darkens’, we may face the racial 
conflict now afflicting South Africa and Zimbabwe (28 June 2004). 

On the other side of the spectrum is the Center for Immigration Studies 
(CIS). As a research center, CIS examines the different arguments put forth 
by various groups, and in this sense could be classified as a multiple- 
argument group. However, its focus on research places it in its own 
distinct category. This status as a research center helps explain why the 
CIS, despite advocating changes in current immigration policy and a 
reduction in legal immigration, is devoid of language that in any way can 
be interpreted as against specific racial, ethnic or cultural groups. 


Multiple Arguments. ‘The final category of restrictionist groups, number- 
ing 11 groups, is that previously described as using multiple arguments 
to support reduced immigration. Despite some variance across the groups 
within this category, all seek the vaguely defined goal of ‘reasonable immi- 
gration policy based on bringing common sense back to America’s immi- 
gration policy’ (American for Immigration Control - AIC) by creating 
policy that is “non-discriminatory and designed to serve the environ- 
mental, economic, and social needs of our country” (Federation for 
American Immigration Reform — FAIR). As with the different categories 
of single-argument groups, the level of reliance on nativist language varies 
among the generalist groups. 
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Of the 11 multiple-argument websites, five for the most part avoid 
using the characteristics of immigrants to support more restrictionist 
policies, while six reveal content that appear to be nativist in nature. Of 
these latter, four hint at nativist arguments while two make more explicit 
nativist arguments to support reducing immigration. Examples of the 
more subtle nativist sentiment were expressed by CitizensLobby, which 
warns that immigration and immigrants threaten ‘American sovereignty 
and traditional values’; the Social Contract Press, which advocates for 
open discussion of the ‘preservation and promotion of a shared American 
language and culture’; and United Patriots of America, who ‘welcome 
all Americans who believe in traditional American values and ideals’. 
Perhaps more confusing than subtle is Project USA’s critique of the 
argument that immigration is good because it adds diversity. They argue 
simultaneously that ‘immigration policy should not be decided on racial 
or ethnic grounds, or we will end up turning immigration into a tussle 
between the races’, yet at the same time argue for policies that reduce 
racial and ethnic diversity so as to avoid becoming ‘more politically 
balkanized’. 

Turning to the more clearly nativist groups we find the ‘common sense’ 
in immigration policy advocated by the AIC would favor certain groups. 
As their ‘Short History’ section informs us: 


Today the annual tidal wave of over a million immigrants is endangering our 
American way of life. Currently fewer than 15 percent of our immigrants come 
from Europe and share the heritage that made America strong. A majority of 
today’s immigrants are undermining our customs, our culture, our language 
and our institutions. Instead of remaining in their native lands and emulating 
the United States, they are descending upon our shores and trying to reshape 
the United States into the image of the lands they forsook. 


In addition, we find out that the ‘violent criminal activities of the 
Chinese tong gangs, the widespread criminal activities of Chinese alien 
and drug smugglers, and the espionage at the Los Alamos Research Labs’ 
reaffirm ‘the wisdom of our ancestors’, who sought to avoid Asian domi- 
nation over a hundred years ago with the passage of the Chinese 
Exclusion Act of 1882. 

Likewise, the dire warnings of Stop the Invasion are based on the 
inability of new immigrants to fit or adapt to an American way of life. As 
they explain: 


These illegal aliens are contributing to the loss of English as a common 
language and our American culture. Many, if not most, of these illegal aliens 
do NOT want to assimilate into our culture, but instead insist that Americans 
must accommodate to theirs. 
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The preceding analysis of the 27 groups reveals that almost half (13/27) 
of the websites include some sort of nativist language and arguments to 
provide support for their position to restrict immigration. This hides 
important variation both across and within categories. Comparing 
categories, I find that the groups concerned with the loss of American jobs 
to high-skilled foreign labor are least likely to use nativist language and 
instead stress the inappropriate use of H-1B and L-I visas by corporations. 
On the other hand, among population-environmental groups, which 
could also use the more general argument of limiting immigration 
numbers, I find nativist language on three of eight websites. Given that 
the largest numbers of immigrants now entering the US originate from 
Mexico (over 20 percent of legal immigrants in 2002), and their concen- 
tration in border-states such as Arizona, California, New Mexico and 
Texas, it makes sense that some population-environmental groups are 
willing to single out the motivations of those of Mexican ancestry. 

For groups that consider their mission as insuring border and national 
security, I find greater and higher levels of nativist sentiment. An exam- 
ination of the websites of these groups reveals that border control means 
stopping certain groups, with the majority of discourse focused on 
Mexicans. Even more so than the population-environmental groups, 
support for targeting this group is based on the negative qualities of 
Mexicans; their criminality with respect to drugs, and their supposed lack 
of loyalty to America and hence their potential to be used by Mexico to 
take over areas of the US (see also Rodríguez, 1997). Not surprisingly, 
groups concerned with border security also have used the events of 9/11 
to push for greater restrictions on immigration both from the Middle East 
as well as Mexico. 

Among the groups that utilize multiple arguments, I find the most even 
split between the use of nativist and non-nativist language with five 
avoiding racially /ethnically /culturally based arguments for restricting 
immigration, and six utilizing some level of nativist argument. Within 
these generalist groups we see the difficulty of balancing the use of a 
broad range of restrictionist arguments while avoiding the use of nativist 
language. Thus on these websites I find the most frequent references to 
the vague threat immigrants pose to traditional values, culture or ideals. 
Less of a balancing act is required for the two single-category groups: the 
research-oriented Center for Immigration Studies; and the self-described 
protector against multiculturalism, the Center for American Unity. For the 
first, careful attention to general aspects of immigration as a problem is 
critical to their identity as an unbiased source of information on immi- 
grants and immigration, while for the latter, the position that US culture 
is based on a white, European heritage leaves no doubt of their support 
of nativism. 
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Internet Linkages 

One of the most versatile aspects of the Internet is its ability to connect 
different information sites. Analysis of restrictionist groups’ websites 
reveals an important part of their ideologies, but we may gain a broader 
picture of the extent of nativist sentiment these groups support by looking 
at the web-links they have with other groups and organizations. Among 
the groups examined here, all but four had set aside a web-link or a link- 
page that allowed viewers to connect to the websites of other groups. 
Thus, the decision of restrictionist groups to create links to other restric- 
tionist groups for the most part can be viewed as tacit support for the 
general principles espoused by these other groups, although the reverse 
is not necessarily true. 

In this section, I am primarily interested in two questions: the extent to 
which groups that avoid nativist language on their own websites are 
careful to avoid linking to groups that espouse clearly nativist language; 
and the extent to which groups who support more extreme nativist posi- 
tions seek to ‘destigmatize’ their own positions by linking to groups 
without nativist language. More specifically, I empirically test the 
hypotheses that groups with strong nativist language are more likely than 
those that do not to have a greater total number of links to other restric- 
tionist groups, and that there is more likely to be one-way linking from 
nativist groups to non-nativist than the other way around (see Table 2 for 
list of groups by level of nativist discourse). 

To examine these questions, I create a three by three diagram based on 
the level of nativist language used by groups. The vertical axis represents 
the category of groups that have links from their websites to the websites 
of other groups (Linkers), while the horizontal axis represents the groups 
whose website is being linked to by another group (Linkees). Within each 
cell, I create a density measure based on the actual number of links 
divided by the total number of possible links.* This density measure 
ranges from ‘0’ to ‘1’: with ‘0’ signifying that none of the potential ‘linkers’ 
within a cell has links to potential ‘linkees’ and ‘1’ meaning that every 
potential ‘linker’ within a cell is linked to all potential ‘linkees’ in the cell. 
Table 3 presents the major findings concerning the linkages between 
groups based on level of nativist language. 

The first major finding is that the total number of links restrictionist 
groups have with other restrictionist groups is strongly tied to the levels 
of nativist language they utilize. For groups that do not use nativist 
language on their websites, I find that on average they have links to only 
four other restrictionist groups. Groups that present subtle nativist 
language have on average links to the websites of 6.6 other restrictionist 
groups, while groups that use the most overt nativist language have the 
greatest number of links to other restrictionist groups with on average links 
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Table 2° Groups by Level of Nativist Language 
None 


Americans for Better Immigration 
American Engineering Association 

Center for Immigration Studies 
Comprehensive US Sustainable Population 
Congressional Immigration Reform Caucus 
Federation for Immigration Reform 

Hire American Citizens Professional Society 
Population-Environmental Balance 
National Association for the Employment of Americans 
10. Negative Population Growth 

11. NumbersUSA 

12. POPSTOP 

13. Support US Population Stabilization 

14. United States Immigration Reform PAC 


Subtle 


15. Border Solution Task Force 
16. Carrying Capacity Network 
17. CitizensLobby 

18. Project USA 

19. Social Contract 

20. US Border Control 

21. United Patriots of America 


Overt 


22. American Border Patrol 

23. Americans for Immigration Control 
24. Center for American Unity 

25. Desert Invasion 
26 
27 





e EE ae a a 








. Diversity Alliance for a Sustainable America 
. Stop the Invasion 





to 9.8 other restrictionist groups. This lends support to the hypothesis that 
groups who use nativist language are desirous of being seen as sharing a 
similar ideology with those who support immigration restrictions on non- 
nativist grounds, or at least that they are less picky about whom they 
support (for a full list of linkages between groups see Appendix 2). 
Turning to the types of linkages that exist within and between groups, 
I find additional support for the idea that the level of nativist argument 
used by groups is important in understanding the linkages between 
restrictionist groups. Groups that avoid nativist language in their own 
websites seem careful to avoid creating links to groups who expound 
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Table 3 Density of Direct Links by Category of Nativist Argument 
































Group Category 
(Linkee) 
None Subte Ovet Average no. of 
(14) (7) (6) links 
Group None 0.21 0.14 0.04 
Category (14) (39/182) | (14/98) (3/84) 
(Linker) Subtle 0.26 0.31 
(7 (22/98) (11/42) (13/42) 
Overt 0.45 0.53 
(6) (19/42) (16/30) 





nativist arguments against immigrants, with the density of ties to other 
groups that avoid nativist language at 0.21 compared to a density of 0.14 
with groups that have subtle nativist arguments and 0.04 for those with 
the most overt nativist arguments. Groups that use subtle nativist argu- 
ments seem to establish ties similarly across all groups with the respec- 
tive densities of ties 0.22 with groups that do not utilize nativist discourse, 
0.26 with groups that utilize subtle nativist language, and 0.31 with those 
that utilize the most overt nativist discourse. Finally, groups who use the 
most overt nativist language have the highest density of ties with all other 
categories and are most likely to have ties to other groups willing to also 
use overt nativist language at 0.53. Hence, groups that utilize overt 
nativist arguments seem to be the most willing to accept any group with 
a restrictionist position, but particularly accepting of other groups with 
strong nativist arguments. On the other hand, it also appears that groups 
that argue against immigration without resorting to nativist language or 
rhetoric limit their links to groups that do not rely on nativist language. 


Coalition Groups 

In addition to direct links to other groups, however, there remains another 
linking strategy that restrictionist groups can employ, that is, indirect links 
through coalition groups. Some of the groups in the study state their 
membership in larger coalition groups, without explicitly creating links 
to other members of these coalitions. In this section, I analyze the extent 
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to which groups that do not utilize nativist sentiment on their own 
websites indirectly create ties to more strongly nativist groups through 
participation in larger umbrella organizations. 

The two major coalitions that many of the organizations in my sample 
belong to are the American Jobs Coalition and the Coalition for the Future 
American Worker (CFAW), which in turn have links to one another. Both 
these umbrella groups stress the connection between immigration and job 
loss for American citizens. It is therefore not too surprising to find that 
all three of the “Economic Threat' groups are in the Coalition for the Future 
American Worker, and that the American Engineering Association and 
the Hire American Citizens Professional Society are in the American Jobs 
Coalition. What is interesting is the number of multiple-argument groups 
also found in these coalitions, ranging from those that do not make use 
of nativist language such as Americans for Better Immigration and the 
Federation for Immigrant Reform, to the CitizensLobby, which relies on 
subtle nativist language, to the more overt nativist group Americans for 
Immigration Control. Thus, while I find that many of the groups, particu- 
larly the economic threat groups, do not have direct ties to groups that 
use nativist language, they do have indirect ties through their association 
with these umbrella organizations. In fact, inclusion of these connections 
raises the average number of links for groups that do not use nativist 
language directly in their own websites to all other groups from 4.0 to 
nearly 6.0, and more than doubles the density of their ties to groups with 
overt nativist language (see Appendix 2). 


Discussion 


An examination of US history reveals that during periods of social anxiety 
and uncertainty, immigrants often become targeted as the root cause of 
other societal ills (Bennett, 1988). Until the 1960s, anti-immigrant groups 
frequently justified their opposition to newcomers by labeling immigrants 
as ‘un-assimilable’ and thus ‘un-American’ (Bennett, 1988; Higham, 1965). 
In the post-civil rights climate of greater political sensitivity, however, we 
would expect restrictionist groups to avoid discourse based on the specific 
racial, ethnic or cultural characteristics of newer immigrants if they wish 
to avoid alienating potential supporters. At the same time, the question 
of how to create a sense of shared identity in an increasingly multicultural 
environment combined with the post-9/11 climate of anxiety regarding 
the consequences of greater global ties leaves the door open for anachro- 
nistic arguments against immigrants. 

In their proposal for a more sociological approach to cultural studies, 
Alexander and Smith (1993) argue for the need to examine societal 
discourses both for the way they communicate information, and their 
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evaluative function in defining acceptable social norms. In addition, they 
argue that any understanding of ‘discourse of American society’ needs to 
include not just how members of society define the ideals of a society, but 
also how they describe what is undesirable and harmful. 

My analysis of the websites of restrictionist groups reveals a variety of 
discourses that both describe and evaluate the consequences of recent 
immigration. The reasons being put forth include: defending the environ- 
ment, enhancing national security and protecting jobs for native-born 
Americans. While the case can be made that these arguments are not based 
on hostility toward any specific group based on its racial, ethnic, cultural 
or religious characteristics, a case that is typically asserted by restriction- 
ist groups themselves, my analysis reveals the existence of an alternative 
discourse defining those unworthy of participation in American society. 
In particular, I find evidence that subtle and overt nativist language exists 
on the websites of nearly half the groups examined despite the claims of 
many of these groups that their goals are not motivated by the character- 
istics of newer immigrants. 

The most common strategy used by restrictionist groups that seek to 
avoid more overt denigration of immigrants, is to question the conse- 
quences of immigration on shared values that constitute the ‘American’ 
identity. Thus, we find arguments that immigrants threaten a shared 
‘American’ language, values, ideals and way of life. Unstated is what 
these values and ideals are, and why today’s newcomers, and particu- 
larly their children, are less likely than previous immigrant groups to 
become ‘American’. Among the groups that utilize more overt nativist 
language, we find discussion of what we may need to fear from immi- 
grants. These arguments include those aimed at specific groups: such as 
the takeover of the Southwest by Mexican immigrants, on behalf of 
Mexico; and those that recall earlier Social Darwinist notions of ‘non- 
whites’ darkening the gene pool through their sheer numbers. 

But what about the groups that do not use nativist language? Does the 
lack of nativist language imply that these groups do not have any nativist 
ideology underpinning their arguments, or that instead they are more 
attuned to the need to hide this type of language? Researchers who 
attribute unstated motivations/prejudice to their subject need to be extra 
careful not to let their conclusions reflect their own unstated biases. 
However, one can ask about the validity of groups claiming to be environ- 
mental organizations based on a single platform of reducing immigration, 
or those claiming to increase national security by focusing primarily on 
the US—Mexican border. 

Perhaps an equally important finding of this study is the need to 
examine these groups less as isolated entities and instead as participants 
in social networks. Social movements are successful to the extent they can 
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garner broad-based support for their positions, and influence public 
policy. Several watchdog groups such as the American Immigration 
Lawyers Association and the Southern Poverty Law Center have investi- 
gated the number of individuals who share high positions in multiple 
organizations and the shared origin of funding for many groups. Simi- 
larly, Stefanic (1997: 119) found that restrictionist groups share conserva- 
tive money and ideological backing through a ‘linked group of action 
committees, think tanks, voluntary associations, and foundations’. 

My research points to another dimension of connections between restric- 
tionist groups, one facilitated by the new medium of the web. My analysis 
reveals a positive relationship between levels of nativist language and the 
density of their ties to other groups. Groups with the greatest use of nativist 
language have the highest number of web-links to other groups, both to 
those who do not use nativist language, and even more so to other groups 
that also use nativist language. Thus, in a sense, the most overtly nativist 
groups can be seen as appropriating multiple sources of restrictionist 
discourse to bolster and legitimize their own positions. At the same time, 
participation in umbrella organizations may allow groups that avoid 
nativist language to appeal to an audience receptive to nativist discourse 
by connecting to groups that do use this type of language and rhetoric. 

The connections between groups are not only established directly, 
through interorganizational links, shared membership and network 
formation, but also through the use of a variety of immigration-related 
discourses. The restrictionist discourse we are currently witnessing can 
be viewed as what Foucault (1972) refers to as a discursive formation. 
Specifically, we can identify the fusing of multiple discourses that seem- 
ingly are non-racial in nature (such as environmentalism), with more 
overtly racial arguments into what has become a restrictionist discourse. 
In addition, we find this restrictionist discourse invoking a shared notion 
of national identity, but one narrowly based on ‘White-Anglo’ values. 

As previously noted, while examination of restrictionist websites 
provides an important portal into how immigration is being constructed 
as a social problem, we also need to analyze how successful these groups 
are in shaping mainstream discourse, or affecting public policy. Increas- 
ingly, these groups are being cited in the mainstream media, and having 
members testify in front of Congress (American Immigration Lawyers 
Association, 2004; Fairness and Accuracy in Reporting, 2004 [see list of 
organizations’ websites at end of article]). Therefore, more systematic 
analysis is needed to examine the extent to which these groups influence 
the current discourse on immigration. However, given the social and politi- 
cal influence that restrictionist groups seek to wield, it is equally import- 
ant to examine the underlying motivations and strategies of these groups 
as they adapt their message to changing political and social climates. 
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Appendix 1: Restrictionist Groups by Category of Argument 


Borderfnational security 


American Border Patrol 

American Patrol Report 

(also Vouces of Citizens Together) 
Border Solution Task Force 
US Border Control 


Economic threat 


American Engineering Association 

Hire American Citizens Professional Society 

National Association for the Employment of 
Americans 


Population—environmental problems 


Carrying Capacity Network 

Comprehensive US Sustainable Population 
(CUSP) 

Desert Invasion 

Diversity Alliance for a Sustainable America 
(DASA) 

Negative Population Growth (NPG) 

POPSTOP 

Population-Environmental Balance 

Support US Population Stabilization (SUSPS) 


Racial/ethnic/cultural differences 


Center for American Unity (CAU) 
(also VDARE) 


Research organization 
Center for Immigration Studies (CIS) 


Multiple arguments 


Americans for Better Immigration 
Americans for Immigration Control (AIC) 
CitizensLobby 

Congressional Immigration Reform Caucus 


Federation for Immigration Reform (FAIR) 
NumbersUSA 

Protect USA 

Social Contract 

Stop the Invasion 

United Patriots of America 

United States Immigration Reform PAC 


Umbrella organizations 


The American Jobs Coalition 
Coalition for the Future American Worker 


www americanborderpatrol com /Index.asp 


thorm.adnc.com / -bstf/ 


www aea org/ 
www hireamericancitizens org / index.html 
www.naea.us/ 


www carryingcapacity.org /index.html 
www uscongress-enviroscore.org / cuspframes.html 


www desertinvasion.us/mdex.html 


www.npg org/ 

www popstop.org/index.html 
www balance.org/indexhtml 
www.susps.org /index.html 


www.cfau org/ 


www cis org/ 


www betterimmigration com/mdex html 


www house gov/tancredo/Immigraton/ 
welcome.htm 

www.numbersusa com/mdex 

ww w.thesocialcontract.com/ 

www stopthemvasion.com / index html 
letstakebackamerica.com /article asp?pID=1 
Wwww.usirp com/ 


www.amencanjobscoahtion org / 
www.americanworker.org/?Coalition+for+the+ 
future+American+worker 
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Overt 


Subtle 


14 15 


None 


awomolÜlvmelenvaltanma AVEC 


22 23 24 25 26 27 Total 


19 20 21 


18 


16 


10 11 12 13 


9 


8 





* See Table 2 for Group nos, X’ represents direct linkages via a group's own website, (I) represents indirect Lnks through memberstup ın coalition groups. 
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Notes 


The author wishes to thank the anonymous reviewer for helpful suggestions on 
this manuscript. My thanks also go to Miodrag Petrovic, Timmons Roberts, and 
members of the College of William and Mary sociology writing-group for their 
invaluable comments on earlier drafts of the article. An earlier version of this 
article was presented at the 2004 Society for the Study of Social Problems meetings, 
San Francisco. "This work was supported by a Summer Faculty Grant from the 
College of William and Mary. All opinions reflect those of the author. 


1. SUSPS first formed within the Sierra Club as a group pushing for a more active 
restrictive stance on immigration, and was originally known as Sierrans for US 
Population Stabilization. 

2. I group the American Border Patrol and American Patrol Report websites since 
they share the same administrative address. 

3. Since resigned. 

4. For each cell, the number of “actual links' is equal to the number of links groups 
within the cell have created to other groups within the same cell, while the 
number of “potential links” is equal to the number of groups within a category 
that could create links to other groups (linkers) multiplied by the number of 
groups within the category that these groups could potentially link with 
(linkees), with this total subtracted by the number of groups that are simul- 
taneously linkers and linkees within the same category (thus not allowing 
groups to have links with themselves). 
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abstract: This article concerns how particular global governing organizations are 
involved in global order-building. Drawing upon studies of globalization and 
governmentality, it suggests that global governing organizations generate multi- 
faceted connections among peoples and territories, and engender new disloca- 
tions and social injustices for various groups and populations. Through the use 
of archival research, policy documents and field interviews with United Nations 
policy and research personnel, the article demonstrates how global order-building 
attempts to interconnect and make interdependent certain parts of the world and 
particular social practices while making others redundant and undesirable. In 
expanding Bauman's concept of order-building, the author argues that global 
order-building is premised on waste management initiatives to control seemingly 
unruly lives and social practices. Jt operates through ‘technologies of agency’ 
seeking to enhance possibilities for individuals and groups to undertake self- 
improvement initiatives. Global order-building shapes new forms of conduct 
dependent upon many types of knowledge, capacities and skills, with shifting 
effects for questions of social justice. 


keywords: globalization + order-building + social justice + United Nations + 
waste management 


Introduction 


At the opening of the 21st century, many individuals and groups around 
the world find themselves implicated in models of governance, operating 
both within and beyond territorial-based nation-states and their insti- 
tutions, that aim to reorder social and economic relations. Even if we 
cannot be sure how best to characterize the overall change, several epochal 
shifts are underway. One important shift is from a Fordist phase of capi- 
talism, centred on mass production, strong labour unions and the Keyne- 
sian welfare state, to a post-Fordist phase that focuses on niche production, 
declining unionization and the ‘rolling back’ of the welfare state (Fraser, 
2001; see also Bagguley, 1991). Another related shift is from the modern 
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optimism that science and rational government can deliver security, pros- 
perity and general welfare to what some researchers call “risk society”, 
where risk has become a central, generalized preoccupation to the extent 
that it is configuring contemporary institutions and consciousness (Beck, 
1992; Hudson, 2003). Still another shift is from an international arrange- 
ment of nation-states to global order-building efforts. These are efforts in 
which transnational flows of capital, people and information shape social 
and economic conduct, and produce ‘waste’ and ‘wasted humans’ as prac- 
tices are deemed unproductive and their supporting knowledge becomes 
superfluous (see Bauman, 2004; Fagan, 2002; van Loon, 2002). 

This article is concerned with the later shift, specifically with the ways 
in which global governing organizations cultivate waste through global 
order-building efforts. What interests me are the processes of globaliz- 
ation associated with specific global governing organizations, such as the 
organizations of the United Nations, which have received scant, critical 
sociological attention. Since their establishment after the Second World 
War, these organizations endeavour to ameliorate a wide range of 
problems related to human vulnerabilities, poverty, human rights, health 
and educational barriers, and to transform the so-called ‘developing’ 
world. To deal with such problems, they participate in ‘order-building’ 
programmes that assemble new ways of knowing and new kinds of social 
conduct by defining some bodies of knowledge, groups or populations 
as ‘out of place,’ ‘unfit’ or ‘undesirable’ (see Bauman, 2004: 5). 

Through the use of archival information, policy documents and field 
interviews conducted with research and policy analysts at the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) and 
Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO), the article provides a critical 
assessment of specific programmes and practices linked to these organiz- 
ations. In expanding Bauman’s (2004) concept of order-building, I argue 
that global order-building operates through waste management initiatives 
that aim to control seemingly incompetent or unruly populations and 
social practices, and through ‘technologies of agency’ (Dean, 1999) that 
are designed to enhance the possibilities of action through self-improve- 
ment plans. In light of the outcomes of global order-building, there is a 
need to foster a kind of social justice orientation to learning and teaching, 
what I call a ‘pedagogy of social justice’, that would make it possible to 
understand the capacities, attributes and orientations that are wasted in 
the processes of global order-building. 


Modern Order-Bullding 


Through its efforts, modernity promised to exchange uncertainty with an 
orderly human universe in which futures could be rationally designed 
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and scientifically pursued. The goal was to build a manageable world and 
work towards eliminating the ‘accidental and contingent’ (Bauman, 2002: 
28). But the order of modernity was ‘regressive’ because it involved efforts 
‘to reduce the complexity and variety of the human world, to cut down 
the number of stories told, to narrow down the range of alternative 
scenarios’ (Bauman, 2000: 76). Superfluous populations and unwanted 
individuals are the unavoidable side-effects of order-building efforts that 
aimed to simplify the complexity of social life, as are the practices created 
to manage the human and non-human wastes of order-building. 

The production of ‘human waste’, and more precisely ‘wasted humans’, 
such as prisoners, refugees, ghettoized immigrants and other outsiders, 
are problems that remain at the very heart of modernity and inundate 
significant sectors of social life. Zygmunt Bauman argues that these 
problems generate their own ‘sui generis waste: stillborn, unfit, invalid or 
unviable human relationships, born with the mark of impending wastage’ 
(Bauman, 2004: 7). The inevitable effect of order-building is the division 
of the material outcomes of the action into ‘what counts’ and ‘what does 
not count’, into ‘useful product’ and ‘waste’ (Bauman, 2004: 25). Waste, 
defined as ‘matter out of place’ (Douglas, 1984) or that which is undesir- 
able, is often positioned out of sight or reduced to hypothetical specula- 
tions that depend on the excessive nature of risks endemic to modernity 
(see van Loon, 2002: 107). It should be remembered here, following 
Douglas (1984), that no objects are ‘waste’ by their inherent qualities; 
rather, human or non-human matter can be relegated to waste by modern 
order-building. Nor do objects, peoples or social relations in this order- 
building process disappear; order-building necessitates new forms of 
waste management to deal with practices and populations that have been 
deemed incompetent or unruly, such as the ‘underclass’ or a segment of 
the population that has been abandoned to a fate of poverty and desola- 
tion and managed in the discourse and strategies of the ‘new penology’ 
(see Feeley and Simon, 1992; Lynch, 1998). 

Order-building produces ‘matter out of place’, including biochemical, 
nuclear and human wastes that are toxic to the order. With respect to the 
latter, the knowledge of diseases caused by bacteria living on human 
waste, such as typhoid fever, cholera and gastroenteritis, initiated modern 
public health management in the 19th century. According to van Loon, 
these initiatives, organized by health reformers, hygiene movements and 
medical scientists, were the main forces behind the introduction of sewage 
systems, planned refuse collection and refuse dumps outside areas of 
human habitation. Such relations between waste and disease have led to 
innovations in urban planning and public health regulation (van Loon, 
2002: 106-8), and, in recent years, in the recognition of health as a human 
right by the UN’s World Health Organization (WHO): bi aims to 
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strengthen its role in providing technical, intellectual and political leader- 
ship in the field of waste management (see WHO, 2005). 

Modern designs of order-building have also sought to define and 
categorize unwanted, inferior or defective individuals and to manage them 
through population control programmes. These latter programmes range 
from biological racism and population purification (see Agamben, 1998; 
Bauman, 1989) to state-sponsored biopolitical 'neo-hygienist' and repro- 
ductive initiatives that have taken shape across and beyond the nation- 
states of Europe and North America since the start of the 20th century 
(Rose, 2001). Nikolas Rose’s work on biopolitics, in particular, emphasizes 
how some eugenic programmes introduced measures to modulate the 
ability of particular individuals to procreate, especially those judged to 
have a hereditary disease or to be physically defective or antisocial. These 
individuals were deemed to be in need of abortions or involuntary steril- 
izations to rid themselves of undesirable pregnancies now and in the future 
(Rose, 2001: 4). Such modern order-building designs have culminated in 
particular populations being subject to waste management efforts by 
nation-states and family planning policies, and by global organizations 
such as the UN Population Fund (UNFPA) and the World Bank. Bauman 
reminds us that these designs of discarding past lessons and abandoning 
past abilities are becoming the hallmarks of present-day modern politics, 
which increasingly circumscribes the cultural dimensions of disengage- 
ment, discontinuity and forgetting (Bauman, 2004: 116-17). 


Global Order-Bullding 
Waste is a material outcome of modern order-building designs. These 
designs have spread ubiquitously to numerous organizations, economies, 
regions and nation-states all over the world, and so, everywhere, human 
waste and ‘wasted humans’ are produced and turned out in mounting 
quantities. While Bauman insightfully acknowledges that we have not 
clearly understood the far-reaching effects of the mass of ‘wasted humans’ 
on the political balance of human planetary existence (Bauman, 2004: 
69-70), his own work does not provide a sufficient account of the varied 
processes of globalization. This is largely because he views processes of 
globalization as ‘uncontrolled and running wild’ (Bauman, 2004: 64) but 
does not interrogate how these processes relate to specific technologies, 
programmes or organizations, or produce global dimensions. 
Definitions of globalization are diverse. Whether conceptualized as a 
structure, a process or an epoch, globalization is understood to involve a 
shift in contemporary social, cultural and economic life that works within 
and beyond the nation-state. Among the principal definitions, globaliz- 
ation is understood as the increasing predominance of world communi- 
cation, world markets (Chase-Dunn et al., 2000; Jameson and Miyoshi, 
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1999), the network of dependencies (e.g. Bauman, 2001a; Sassen, 2003) 
and the transcontinental flows of activity, interactions and exercises of 
power (e.g. Appadurai, 2000; Bindé, 2001; Ucan, 2002). Despite differences 
in emphasis and theoretical orientations, there is the notion that as 
production becomes more transportable, economic activity more digital, 
communication more instantaneous and people more migratory, a world 
characterized by integration and connectivity is promoted (Larner and 
Walters, 2002: 4; Tomlinson, 1999; Walby, 2003: 230). This view of the world 
can lend itself to uniform accounts of globalization that are to affect all 
societies and determine a massive range of outcomes (e.g. Sklair, 1999). 
These accounts fall short of acknowledging how certain technologies, 
strategies or expertise produce particular dimensions of the global. For 
example, Urry advances how new technologies, such as communications 
media, are producing “global times’ in which distances between places 
and people seem to be reducing (Urry, 2003: 2). In reference to global strat- 
egies, O’Malley illustrates how the same strategies of global governance 
that contribute to relocating the ‘underclass’ and their means of employ- 
ment to the “Third World’ are also responsible for inventing welfare 
dependency and the subsequent dependency relations epitomizing the 
underclass in the US (O’Malley, 2004: 146). Similarly, Rose discusses how 
global organizations like the World Bank urge political regimes, seeking 
to minimize the role of the state, to privatize state corporations, encour- 
age competition and private enterprise and downsize the political appar- 
atus (Rose, 1999: 16; see also Evans, 2001: 28). I prefer an understanding 
of globalization that is defined by the product of multiple and discontin- 
uous practices that aim to transnationalize and transform social, cultural 
and economic activities as well as production, consumption and waste 
relations. This understanding allows for the possibility of various dimen- 
sions of globalization with different trajectories and effects. It encourages 
specificity in our analytical accounts. It also permits us to ask about the 
waste global order-building produces, how it attempts to make particu- 
lar people, places and social practices undesirable or redundant, and how 
the latter are subject to control. 

Global order-building seeks to interconnect and make interdependent 
certain parts of the world and particular practices while, at the same time, 
transforming other parts and other social practices. It generates new 
opportunities, capacities, types of judgements, desires and inequalities 
(e.g. Appadurai, 2000; Isin, 2000) and produces networked groups and 
associations (e.g. Castells, 2000; Sassen, 2003; Urry, 2003, 2004). It prompts 
new constraints, fears and risks (e.g. Baird, 2004; Beck, 1992; Bodnar, 2003), 
and constructs new sites of government, such as ‘community’ (e.g. Ilcan 
and Lacey, 2006), and new governing structures, such as ‘states’ (Keil, 
1998). Given its varied effects, global order-building has different speeds, 
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points of origin and termination, and diverse relationships to institutions 
in regions, nations or societies, what Appadurai (2000: 5-6) calls “relations 
of disjuncture”. 

Through a wide variety of relations (of technologies, organizations, 
texts, actors), global order-building disposes of certain ideas, social 
arrangements and ways of living that are deemed out of order. It casts 
some bodies of knowledge and social relations as excess and redundant 
(see Bauman, 2004: 5). These bodies and relations are thrown out of focus, 
reconfigured in time and space, and forced into the background. For 
example, neo-Malthusian approaches to famine policy focus on large- 
scale, country-wide and global solutions (see Edkins, 2000: 29) by consign- 
ing to waste ‘outmoded’ and ‘unproductive’ farming techniques and 
putting in place modern agricultural techniques. The goals of efficiency 
and productiveness are furthered by global governing organizations 
through, for example, food security and calculation practices of the FAO 
(can and Phillips, 2003), population control plans of the UNFPA and 
poverty reduction and educational programmes of the UNESCO. Here, 
in its efforts to exercise rule over a territory or population, global order- 
building is reliant upon expert systems of western technical knowledge. 
A few examples suffice, such as: the execution of economic development 
schemes by international and non-governmental organizations to stan- 
dardize forms of conduct and invoke particular ideas and imaginings of 
the world (e.g. Calhoun, 2004; Edkins, 2000; Kamat, 2004; Phillips and 
can, 2003, 2004); the employment of censuses, surveys and classification 
designs that aim both to produce particular groups and open up or close 
down the possibilities for human action (Hacking, 2002; Rose, 1999); and 
the implementation of ‘waste managing’ techniques that emphasize risk 
and probability as applied to potentially criminal or surplus populations 
(Feeley and Simon, 1992; Wacquant, 2001). 

Global order-building does more than intervene in particular lives, 
livelihoods or populations; it also generates the ‘waste products of 
globalization’: refugees, asylum seekers, ghettoized immigrants 
(Bauman, 2004: 66), the underclass, social problem groups, the excluded, 
the poor and those considered to be in need of enterprising solutions. In 
this regard, global order-building relies on technologies of agency to 
shape the conduct of targeted populations. These include techniques of 
self-help, self-improvement and empowerment to instil habits of self- 
management. Technologies of agency operate in schemes as diverse as 
human rights education, economic development and poverty reduction. 
Moreover, global order-building efforts routinely travel transnationally, 
reducing the role of national government in the regulation of inter- 
national economic activity and promoting the ascendance of global 
markets (Sassen, 2000: 272). Indeed, national governments that fail to 
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adopt national budgets, systems of public management and privatiza- 
tion plans are, as Dean (1999: 195; 2002: 54) emphasizes, subject to forms 
of direct and indirect rule by global governing organizations such as the 
International Monetary Fund (IMF) and the World Bank, the latter being 
an enthusiastic advocate of privatization and decentralization schemes. 
Numerous international organizations and agreements now assume 
primacy over the nation-state in their capacity and aims to govern order. 
The World Trade Organization (WTO), the European Union (EU) and the 
North American Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA) are some examples (see 
Brodie, 2000: 115; Urry, 2003: 45). 


Building Order: International Human Rights Education 

Different from the stable and persistent institutions that were once central 
in shaping organizational form and behaviour? global governing organiz- 
ations engage in multiple and varied global order-building efforts that 
aim to transform social and economic conduct, and produce diverse 
connections between groups and organizations or ‘distant others’ (Urry, 
2004: 122) across the world. Their engagements coalesce around issues 
ranging from international programmes on poverty, health, trade and 
development, to human rights. The notion of universal human rights is 
a powerful justificatory principle for global order-building efforts. In what 
follows, I discuss international human rights education as it relates to the 
UN, with a view to examining the global order-building efforts of 
UNESCO.* 

The Universal Declaration of Human Rights (UDHR) was adopted by 
the UN General Assembly in 1948 at a time when the experience of world 
wars cast a dark shadow over the immediate future (Booth and Dunne, 
1999: 314). It was the first attempt by an international community to place 
limits on the conduct of national regimes. It has been followed by a raft 
of legislation setting international standards for the domestic structure of 
states (Brysk, 2005). The UDHR specifically recognized that the individ- 
ual was entitled to “the economic, social and cultural rights indispensable 
for his [sic] dignity and the free development of his personality” (such as 
the right to basic nutrition, shelter, education and health care) and this 
recognition became extended in later statements of so-called second- 
generation (social, economic and cultural) and third-generation or soli- 
darity rights (rights to development, peace, a clean environment). 
However, first-generation civil and political rights are at the heart of the 
human rights regime (Brown, 1999: 114-15) and support the interests of 
free-market principles by promoting a socioeconomic environment in 
which innovation and enterprise are highly valued (Evans, 2001: 31). 

Global conceptions of human rights have been formalized through 
various codes and practices of the UN, UNESCO, FAO, ILO, EU, Council 
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of Europe, Geneva Conventions, European Human Rights Convention and 
the like (see Urry, 2000: 166; Brysk, 2005; Basok and Ilcan, 2006). While these 
rights are efforts that aim towards reducing social, economic and cultural 
injustices at the international level, they have not been easily enforceable 
or all that successful in many countries around the world. The UN, for 
example, possesses no autonomous enforcement machinery and is limited 
to the monitoring and education of human rights enumerated in its 
covenants (see Shafir, 2004: 21). In the context of global governing organiz- 
ations, I am interested in the ways in which rights are linked to various 
programmes, vocabularies or goals that structure the possible and make 
redundant past ways of thinking. For example, in order to bring about 
human rights for various groups, some global governing organizations link 
rights to pedagogical models and development schemes that promote indi- 
vidualized solutions to social injustices. As such, rights are implemented 
through technologies of agency that endeavour to bring about self-esteem 
or self-improvement through diverse pedagogical, community develop- 
ment, health promotion and environmental impact programmes. These 
technologies engage us as agents capable of taking responsibility for the 
risks and social injustices that we face. It is important, therefore, to examine 
the technical aspects of global order-building through human rights as 
efforts to manage both the conduct of individuals and populations and the 
redundancy of particular ways of living and thinking. 

UNESCO is one UN organization involved in promoting human rights 
through its various programmatic efforts. In reaffirming its constitutional 
goal “to further universal respect for justice, for the rule of law and for 
the human rights and fundamental freedoms for all’, it advances human 
rights values through its education training programmes. These 
programmes aim to facilitate educational exchanges and provide skills 
and competencies to meet the needs of nations, global business and 
industry (UNESCO, 2003c: 10; UNESCO, 2003a). UNESCO's idea of 
educational exchanges has been taken up by governments, regions, cities 
and towns all over the world. It has also become a feature in regional 
forums such as the EU, the Asia Pacific Economic Council and the Arab 
League (Booth and Dunne, 1999: 319). 

For UNESCO, ‘education’ symbolizes an optimistic future based on the 
increasing importance of science and technology as the engine of 
economic growth and the means by which countries can successfully 
compete in the global economy in years to come. As a knowledge organiz- 
ation, UNESCO is committed to growing “knowledge societies” through 
the development of educational programmes. A senior official of the 
organization claims that: “UNESCO is ... a knowledge organization, in 
other words, an organization which is to use the available expertise in the 
world, foster new studies wherever they need it and bring these into 
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policy-making, into improving things in education, culture, science, and 
other areas’. In an address on sustainable development in Africa, the 
director-general of UNESCO stated that education is concerned with 
“caring about the values and ethics of societies, and individuals” basic 
human rights, and ensuring that the flows of communication and infor- 
mation, bolstered by the new technologies, feed the knowledge bases of 
all individuals” (Matsuura, 2001: 2). Education is believed to facilitate the 
game of national competitive advantage and enhance the research, skills 
and attitudes required to compete in an international economy. As Peters 
argues, education has emerged ‘as one of the newest starships in the 
policy fleet of governments around the world’ (Peters, 2001: 65). 

One of UNESCO's human rights’ ‘success’ programmes is the Associ- 
ated Schools Project. This educational project was launched in 1953 to 
coordinate and encourage experimental activities aimed at developing 
‘education for international understanding and co-operation’ (UNESCO, 
2004a) within and across a wide range of nation-states.5 It is designed not 
only to train and retrain populations, and provide the individual with a 
sense of autonomy, but to build linkages between institutions, to share 
available expertise and information, and to organize study visits, regional 
seminars, workshops and meetings. In 2003, the project comprised 7344 
educational institutions in 170 countries (UNESCO, 2003d: 10) with insti- 
tutions involved in pilot projects to enhance education for peace, human 
rights, democracy and tolerance. 

As part of its role in and commitment to the Associated Schools Project, 
UNESCO attempts to assist students, community groups and govern- 
ments to develop ‘international understanding’ and do away with 
particular social practices that do not lend themselves to this type of 
understanding. The project aims to retool and retrain populations by 
providing teaching resources and tool kits to facilitate student activities. 
These activities include the observance of UNESCO International Days, 
Years and Decades (through competitions, festivals, dramatizations and 
debates), the learning of UNESCO themes such as human rights, peace 
and democracy, and participating in charity, environmental and volun- 
teer work to frame individuals and groups as ‘responsible’ citizens (see 
UNESCO, 2003d: 14-15). For example, UNESCO assisted the Government 
of Mali to establish a national education programme on the culture of 
peace® and human rights, and to contribute to the development of human 
rights according to the UDHR (discussed earlier). Its primary objective 
was to introduce this programme into schools to encourage individuals 
to learn and apply new notions of human rights and peace in their 
everyday lives in the name of self-improvement. The idea here was to 
make individual citizens understand themselves as individuals who have 
the desire for self-actualization through acts of choice that promote 
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well-being (see UNESCO, 2004b: 24). By employing this technology of 
agency, national school programmes in Mali were transformed through 
the expansion of pedagogical materials, such as the modification of text- 
books and the development of teacher training. 

The UDAR and UN-related human rights projects are tied to advanced 
liberal, global order-building initiatives that place individual rights and 
recognition in isolation from their social and economic context and lay 
bare their agonistic potential. As Bauman aptly states: “With all its univer- 
salistic ambitions, the practical consequence of the “human rights” appeal 
for the claims of recognition is a perpetual differentiation and divisive- 
ness” (Bauman, 2001b: 141). The universalistic ambitions of human rights 
call attention to those superfluous social practices that do not fit with the 
planned expectations associated with individualized and largely western 
perceptions of human rights. They make “out of place” practices and ways 
of living that do not fall under the broad category of liberal democracy. 
The focus is on training individuals to recognize and act upon themselves 
as both free and responsible members of society, a process that Rose (1999: 
68) refers to as “practices of freedom”. This emphasis on educational 
training is also reiterated in an interview with a UNESCO policy 
researcher: 


All over the world, kids are being imposed different ways of learning that are 
very much from a western classroom background, and UNESCO is promoting 
“Education for All’. And what does “Education for All” mean? It means west- 
ernizing everybody to a certain degree. But then on the other hand, there is 
cultural diversity and people need to think about the link between these two 
things ... “Education for All’ to me means one system of knowing we have to 
impose on everybody throughout the world, and we grab them while they are 
still young. 


Through an emphasis on Education for All (ERA) human rights 
education within the Associated Schools Project aims towards social 
justice goals at the same time as it attempts to marginalize and manage 
the lives and values of those who do not fit with these goals. Sensitivity 
to differences and disparities might call for a different way of promoting 
social justice, one that includes, as Young argued more than a decade ago, 
“not the melting away of differences” but institutions and social practices 
that “promote the reproduction of and respect for group differences 
without oppression’ (Young, 1990: 47). Concepts of networks, alliances 
and coalitions are perhaps now more helpful to a wide array of social 
justice-oriented groups and social movement participants than those of 
identity and difference. According to Walby (2002: 547), this is because 
these concepts foreground the practice of recognizing differences and 
commonalities simultaneously. 
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Building Order through Poverty Reduction 

It is reported that more than 1.2 billion people live in “extreme poverty” 
(FAO, 2005) and some 800 million people are ‘food insecure’ (FAO, 2002). 
Many governments and organizations view the problems of the poor as 
soluble through poverty reduction programmes. As an advanced liberal 
effort to promote opportunity, empowerment and security in a global 
market-oriented environment, poverty reduction programmes are 
currently prominent in international development and Thirdway OECD 
‘Social Inclusion’ policies (Porter and Craig, 2004). They are being 
deployed throughout the developing world by international aid 
organizations, such as Oxfam International (lcan and Lacey, 2006), and 
by many global governing organizations including the World Bank, IMF 
and the UN. 

Dating back to the end of the Second World War, one of the key 
mandates of the UN’s FAO aims to bring about food security and reduce 
poverty in the developing world (FAO, 1996). To accomplish this goal, it 
demands new global information on farming and agricultural produc- 
tion, sets up agricultural training centres in developing countries and 
develops campaigns to end global poverty. It also establishes new stan- 
dardized programmes in member nations (e.g. agricultural census- 
taking, nutritional principles) and relies on scientific experts to produce 
universal classifications and categories of populations to address poverty 
in developing economies.* Related to these efforts to increase global food 
production, the organization also encourages the building of ‘technologi- 
cal capital’ (‘improved’ fertilizers, genetically ‘improved’ seeds, rural 
infrastructural ‘improvements’) and ‘human capital’ (educational profi- 
ciencies, training activities) (FAO, 2000: 311; FAO, 1999a, 1999b), with the 
latter requiring particular populations to acquire new skills and forms of 
learning to increase global food production (FAO, 2001a: 8-9). 

In an effort to control the flow of global food production, the FAO 
engages in monitoring and assessment techniques. Its international agri- 
cultural database, FAOSTAT, provides data by country (and by year) on 
agricultural production (crop and livestock), trade, land, economically 
active populations in agriculture and the means of production (FAO, 
2001a: 11-12). The organization also calculates global food insecurity 
through poverty assessment techniques, such as ‘food balance sheets’, that 
consist of primary data supplied by country reports on food production 
and trade information (FAO, 1996: 4). Routinely excluded in these 
measurements are the wider social and political effects of market economy 
development, differential access to institutions and services and the role 
of government and global corporates. The organization’s demands for 
improved technological and human capital, agricultural databases and 
poverty assessments work to shape social and economic conduct in a 
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manner that supports the global market and the ideas for self-reliance 
advocated by other international organizations, such as the World Bank. 
An interview conducted with a FAO policy analyst addresses the issue of 
poverty as a problem of self-help and self-reliance: 


Development wasn't working and so we [the FAO] were trying to come to 
grips with a more effective way of doing it [of dealing with poverty and malnu- 
trition]. And, in fact, we are within another transition right now. . . . the donors 
and the major agencies, typically the World Bank, have decided to focus on 
addressing poverty, and so you do whatever you can to address poverty: . . 
building a capacity for self-help at the individual household level, and a 
capacity for self-help, [and] self-reliance at a community level ... at the same 
time making sure that the community understands that they have to do the 
best effort that they can themselves with their own resources. 


Implementing programmes that emphasize market productivity and 
foster new trade and development arrangements to ‘improve’ food 
production target the poor as individuals responsible for helping them- 
selves with their own resources. Such a process no doubt depoliticizes 
poverty (see Ferguson, 1994), pushes questions of social and political 
struggle away from the public realm (see Weber, 2004: 361) and excludes 
particular populations from networks of power and privilege that profit 
from the global market economy. It also forces impoverished populations 
to abandon local work practices, knowledge and skills not suitable to 
global market production (see Raikes, 1991), with these being the targeted 
waste products of globalization that are to be managed by global govern- 
ing organizations through their poverty reduction and educational 
programmes. 

Like FAO attempts to reduce poverty and hunger in the developing 
world, UNESCO's ‘fight against poverty” calls for the ‘empowerment of 
people’ through education and training. From UNESCO's perspective, 
education and training aim at imparting knowledge and skills to enhance 
‘income generation’ and to augment ‘people’s capacity to participate 
actively in the development processes’ (UNESCO, 2000: 7). In the fight 
against poverty, ‘least developed countries’ (LDCs) are of most concern 
to the organization. 

UNESCO aims to ‘mainstream’ LDCs whose populations are known to 
suffer extreme forms of poverty and to cut extreme poverty in LDCs in 
half by the year 2015. Classifying least developed countries according to 
particular levels of income, human assets and economic vulnerability 
(UNCTAD, 2002) marginalizes traditional trade activities and cultural 
relations with the environment. The organization’s plan is to provide 
LDCs with opportunities for change that focus on ‘the capacity of citizens 
to become “agents of change”, to be more autonomous, reflective and 
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critical, to act and to create, and to make better decisions relevant to them- 
selves’ (UNESCO, 2001: 10). Since 1996, every major programme of 
UNESCO has devoted about 10 percent of its programme resources for, 
what is called, “action” in support of LDCs. Its Medium-Term Strategy for 
2002-7 calls for mainstreaming the ‘needs’ of LDCs into UNESCO’s 
programmes and integrating countries into the global economy through 
the values, principles and objectives of the Millennium Development 
Goals — development targets set by the world's leaders at the UN Millen- 
nium Summit held in New York in 2000. This is to be accomplished 
through “global partnership” for development, with targets set for aid, 
trade and debt relief and with partnerships involving civil society and the 
private sector. The director-general of UNESCO, Koichiro Matsuura, calls 
for each country to: ‘secure the support of its partners, both “internally”, 
through partnerships with civil society, local communities and the private 
sector, and “externally”, through assistance from multilateral agencies, 
international and regional donors, bilateral partners and non-governmen- 
tal organizations” (UNESCO, 2004b). 

For some time now, national governments, global organizations and 
private corporations have suggested that the scientific and technical 
literacy of a population is a measure of its value as a workforce. In dealing 
with issues of hunger, social security and safety, there is a demand for 
ordinary citizens to improve their own technical capacities and education. 
Education aims not only to form a ‘rational’ citizen but also a citizen with 
sensibilities (see Rose, 1999: 78). UNESCO follows this emphasis on 
education in the field of poverty. While it views poverty as a violation of 
human rights (UNESCO, 2003b: 5), the organization deals with the 
poverty issues of LDCs as a problem of insufficient education and 
technical literacy, and inadequate partnerships within the global 
economy. Education involves teaching fundamental values that are at the 
foundation of human conduct and interaction, values considered to form 
the ‘building blocks of a well-functioning society in which individuals 
can develop their full potential and contribute to society” (UNESCO, 2001: 
11). As the organization states, ‘one of the most important values, that of 
responsibility towards oneself and others, must be inspired by and inte- 
grated into the life and conduct of the learned’ (UNESCO, 2001: 12; 
UNESCO, 2004b). 

Within its framework of Education for All, UNESCO encourages LDCs 
to provide free and compulsory primary education, to create citizens with 
sensibilities, and to make the poor responsible for devising “their own 
strategies for the eradication of poverty and exclusion’ (UNESCO, 2004b: 
12). It facilitates the process of making the poor responsible for their 
poverty through policy recommendations to various ministries of 
education of LDCs, and by fostering activities related to teacher training, 
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capacity development for the management and administration of school 
systems, book development, guidance and counselling. On the basis of a 
long-standing policy commitment to ‘life-long learning’, UNESCO sets up 
‘learning centres’ in LDCs that combine income generation activities with 
educational contents to ‘increase autonomy and self-esteem’ (UNESCO, 
2001: 15). This form of global order-building marks out a space for refor- 
mulating new ways of thinking about reducing poverty and marginalizes 
the poor from the decisions that are made about their lives. It encourages 
the poor to participate in technologies of agency that demand their 
engagement in a range of normalizing and training measures designed to 
make redundant ways of knowing that are perceived to undermine their 
self-esteem and work against the optimization of their skills and entre- 
preneurship for the global market (see Dean, 1999: 168). To make the poor 
responsible for their poverty is a technical means of targeting and govern- 
ing the poor, which, as Brodie argues, is a powerful way of placing them 
on the outside, individualizing them and making them accountable for 
their own plight (Brodie, 2000: 123). It is a technique for managing the 
‘wastes’ of the global economy. 

In its effort to increase agricultural produce to feed the poor, UNESCO 
encourages the use of biotechnologies (including genetically modified 
organisms [GMO)]) in agricultural production in LDCs. In its biotechnol- 
ogy programme, ‘the poor’ are obliged to know what they should do to 
rid themselves of their poverty. In 1990, the organization established the 
Biotechnology Action Council to promote education and training in plant 
molecular biology and in aquatic biotechnology in LDCs. Established in 
1995, the Biotechnology Education and Training Centre initiative focuses 
on research and training in the fields of: tissue culture laboratory; in vitro 
mass propagation of crops (maize, bulbs, strawberries, roses, soybeans 
and cucumbers); long-term in vitro storage of plants; embryo rescue; and 
regeneration and gene transfer. To date, researchers from 13 countries (e.g. 
Botswana, Ghana, Lesotho, Swaziland, Uganda), six of them LDCs, have 
been involved in this initiative (UNESCO, 2004b: 17). Bik 

Global order-building through biotechnological poverty reduction 
programmes not only results in the loss of genetic diversity and wasting 
of landscapes, but also places the poor in new situations of vulnerabil- 
ity and exclusion. The introduction of high-technology and high-input 
monoculture cotton in African regions today, for example, excludes 
small-scale farmers who cannot afford the technology and dissociates 
them from the technological knowledge related to biotechnologies that 
forms part of the exclusive intellectual property of corporations. Intellec- 
tual property rights, in particular, are more concerned with the rights of 
ownership, capital and the commodification of the environment (Evans, 
2001) than with the social and environmental consequences of poverty 
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or biotechnology. Furthermore, and despite claims of increased yields 
and profits for countries in need, poor countries within and outside 
Africa will not benefit from a range of biotechnologies (such as GM foods) 
because of their dependency on imported seeds (see FAO, 2001b: 3). 
These kinds of issues associated with biotechnologies are reminiscent of 
those underscoring the Green Revolution that began in the 1950s. 

In the name of modern progress, the Green Revolution aimed to 
increase the yields of cereals for poor farmers in many countries and to 
produce a growing world market for farm inputs through the use of new 
agricultural technologies, such as fertilizers, pesticides, high-yielding 
seeds and harvesting machines and large irrigation networks and inten- 
sive farming schemes (e.g. Anderson et al., 1982). Its efforts failed and 
resulted in the further elimination of biodiversity through the use of 
chemical inputs, in the purging of local farm knowledge, in the creation 
of perilous health conditions for farmers due to pesticide use and the 
marginalization of small-scale farmers since large-scale farmers were the 
ones who had sufficient land access to accommodate and profit from green 
revolutionary technologies. It is for these and other reasons that many 
researchers and activists (e.g. Lappe and Bailey, 1998; Altieri, 1996) over 
the past several decades have voiced their concerns over the development 
of various agricultural technologies to solve social injustices such as 
poverty and hunger. 


Conclusion 


The activities of global governing organizations, such as those of the UN, 
provide good illustrations of what I have called global order-building. 
Following Bauman’s work on ‘wasted lives’ and Dean’s work on ‘tech- 
nologies of agency’, I have shown how global order-building efforts 
reorder particular peoples and places, and depend on technologies of 
agency to encourage groups and populations to take responsibility for 
improving their life conditions. I have argued that these efforts simplify 
the world’s complexity by setting apart the relevant from the irrelevant, 
` by focusing on objectives that are rendered necessary and reasonable and 
by cultivating waste and wasted lives on the basis of safeguarding some 
ways of knowing and excluding others. 

Perhaps one of the biggest disadvantages faced by activists working for 
the poor under UN programmes (or the WTO, NAFTA and World Bank) 
is their disengagement from the vocabulary used by academics and policy 
strategists trained in privileged institutions in the West and the North, 
and from the conventions asserted about world knowledge to describe 
solutions to problems deemed as global. As a means to close this gap, 
Appadurai (2000) calls for ways to describe and compare ‘globalization 
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from below” that will level the theoretical playing field for grassroots 
activists in international fora. 

While the idea of establishing a common dialogue is necessary to level 
the theoretical and policy-level playing field, some of the critical issues 
related to social injustice in the 21st century cannot be fully understood 
without developing a pedagogy of social justice. This is a pedagogy that 
would recognize the diverse social inequalities and injustices facing indi- 
viduals and groups across the world, and interrogate the ways in which 
processes of global order-building leave indelible marks on human lives 
and environments. It would foster an orientation to learning and teaching 
that would make it possible to understand what statuses, capacities, 
attributes and orientations are assumed of those who are uncritically 
involved in processes of globalization and those who are to be marginal- 
ized by them (the poor, the underemployed, those lacking in appropriate 
“human capital”). It would reflect on how we are drawn into and experi- 
ence processes of global order-building, how particular individuals and 
populations are considered to be responsible for their experiences of 
inequality or suffering by global governing organizations, and how the 
universals advocated by these organizations could be challenged in terms 
of what they are said to stand for (such as fairness, justice, “international 
understanding”) and what “waste” products they generate under these 
naming conventions. 

In opening up new social and political spaces, a pedagogy of social 
justice’ would cultivate the development of alliances and new forms of 
dialogue among academics, public intellectuals, activists and policy- 
makers in diverse societies. These alliances, such as those being developed 
by some contemporary grassroots and alternative globalization partici- 
pants, can offer an open and inventive orientation to learning and teaching 
that permits a wide range of people to think about various ways to disman- 
tle the current conditions of social inequalities and acknowledge different 
desires for another world than a world marked by global order-building 
and its related waste management initiatives and technologies of agency. 
Alternative forms of production and consumption as well as alternative 
forms of social transformation need to be explored if organizational and 
institutional practices at global levels are to be linked to a pedagogy of 
social justice. This pedagogical orientation does not mean that all processes 
of globalization are inevitably problematic. Rather, when assessing, or 
participating in them, there is an urgency to ask ourselves about the kinds 
of exclusions and discarding activities that are attached to them. As van 
Loon (2002: 107) states: ‘Waste — as matter out of place ~ still “takes place”. 
It does not suddenly disappear once it has been discarded.’ By becoming 
clear on how processes of globalization operate as forms of order-building, 
we become clear on: how types of social injustices are linked to specific 
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organizations and programmes; how particular enchanted notions, such 
as development, improvement and responsibility, involve waste manage- 
ment initiatives designed to hide power relations and to reduce biodiver- 
sity and life-complexity; and how it might be possible to do things 
differently. Even if social justice may be an aspiration rather than an attain- 
able objective as Barbara Hudson (2003: 134) suggests, it is an aspiration 
that will remain forever ongoing, which, in itself, does not diminish its 
pedagogical possibilities and its transformative appeal. 


Notes 


Financial support for this research was provided by the Social Sciences and 
Humanities Research Council of Canada. I acknowledge with appreciation the 
UNESCO and FAO personnel who willingly gave of their time to participate in 
this research. I wish to thank Kevin Manuel for collecting some library materials. 
I also thank the Editor and three anonymous referees of Current Sociology for their 
insightful and helpful comments. An earlier version of this article was presented 
before the annual meeting of the Canadian Sociology and Anthropology Associ- 
ation (CSAA) in June 2004. 


1. Archival and policy research and in-depth interviews with UNESCO and FAO 
policy and research personnel were carried out at the headquarters of these 
organizations in the spring/summer of 2003 and 2004. The interviews, 
conducted with my colleague Lynne Phillips, focused on questions dealing 
with the current development and management of the organizations’ food, 
poverty, education and knowledge network programmes. These interviews 
were tape-recorded and have been made anonymous. This study received 
ethical clearance by the University of Windsor’s Research Ethics Board. 

2. See [can and Basok (2004) for a discussion of ‘community government’ in the 
context of the volunteer sector and ‘responsible citizenship’ under advanced 
liberalism. 

3. See the influential work of DiMaggio and Powell (1991) on the ‘new institu- 
tionalism’. 

4. UNESCO was officially established by the Conference of Allied Ministers of 
Education (CAME) in London in November 1945. See Dutt (2002) for more on 
UNESCO’s history. 

5. By the end of 1959, the Associated Schools Project had expanded to cover 143 
secondary schools and 63 teacher training institutions in 42 countries 
(UNESCO, 1995: 129). 

6. See Ilcan and Phillips (2006) for a critical analysis of UNESCO’s Culture of 
Peace Programme. 

7. The role of ERA in building human and productive capacities and ‘empower- 
ing’ people, such as the poor, has been highlighted in the exposition of the 
‘four pillars of education’ (i.e. learning to know, learning to do, learning to live 
together and learning to be). These four pillars are considered to underline 
‘lifelong learning’ as necessary in the ‘contemporary globalizing and 
knowledge-rich world’ (UNESCO, 2001: 13). 
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8. See Phillips and Ican (2003) and Ilcan and Phillips (2003) for more on the FAO’s 
standardizing programmes. 
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abstract: This work proposes a comparative critical approach to the terms in 
which Pierre Bourdieu formulates, on one hand, the theory of practices and, on 
the other, those implicit in what he calls ‘public position taking’, a theory of social 
change. The question that guides the article is: to what degree is the logic of prac- 
tices contained in the theory of action that the author develops and defends in 
his scientific works consistent with that enunciated in his public interventions 
when referring to conditions and mechanisms for change? The analysis leads to 
a consideration of an important difference between the terms in which Bourdieu 
analyses and explains social practices, and those he uses when depicting the 
conditions under which social change is possible. 
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The present work critically compares the logic of practices as formulated, 
on one hand, in the theory of action developed by Pierre Bourdieu in his 
scientific works, and on the other, in the theory of change implicit in his 
public ‘position taking”.! It is possible to indicate an important difference 
between the logic postulated by his theory when it analyses and explains 
social practices (economic, religious, academic, artistic, etc.) and the logic 
he uses when delineating the conditions under which social change is not 
only conceivable but also possible. 

The approach taken to make this comparison should be explained. 

First, it is my intention to characterize the logic of practices contained 
in Bourdieu's scientific works in terms of a double set of central concepts 
(field and habitus) and the relationships between them.? These did not 
arise simultaneously nor, once they had been adopted as theoretical tools, 
were they defined forever. Bourdieu's thought developed recursively, 
spirally (Wacquant, 1992: 15) and, fundamentally, in a controversial 
manner. The first notion he adopted was that of habitus, in which an 
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important role was played by the field research and experiences carried 
out in Algeria leading him to break with structuralism, a change 
manifest especially in the move from ‘the rule’ to ‘the strategy” in 
analysing practices (Choses dites, p. 75).* The notion of field came later and 
Bourdieu himself relates its emergence to the work he carried out in the 
1960s on the sociology of art, and to his comment on the chapter Weber 
dedicates to religious sociology in Economy and Society (Choses dites, pp. 33, 
63). In 1992, he referred critically to the article ‘Champ intellectuel et 
projet créateur” (1966) saying that he considered it to be both “essential 
and superseded’ (Les Règles de l’art, p. 260, note 17). 

À journey through the subsequent modifications to, and specifications 
of, these concepts would show in action the réflexivité réflexe proposed by 
Bourdieu (La Misère du monde, p. 904). Such a task would mean position- 
ing the author and his intellectual production within the pertinent scien- 
tific field,° as well as discussing other readings.” However, the approach 
I propose does not distort the analysis since the constituent nucleus of the 
logic of practices in his scientific works has remained mostly unchanged 
since its formulation. 

Second, some may consider that Bourdieu's public position takings are 
political interventions located at a level of speech different from his scien- 
tific works, and not susceptible to comparison in the way discussed. 
Bourdieu takes special care to clarify the nature of the researcher’s inter- 
vention in the political environment, stating that in political interventions 
outside the academic environment the researcher puts at stake his/her 
‘specific competence and authority’, maintaining in his/her action, 
‘insofar as possible, the rules valid in the scientific field’, without aban- 
doning ‘his exigency and his competency as a researcher’ (Contre-feux 2, 
pp. 33, 40). This is why the fact that the norms governing discourse in the 
political environment are different from those applied in the academic 
world would not be enough to expect less rigour in public position taking 
than in academic discourse as regards the logic of practices. 

Third, when working on Bourdieu’s public position takings of the 1990s, 
I do not wish to become involved in the discussion about whether 
Bourdieu's political commitment begins with these interventions, or 
whether his relationship with political matters is a fundamental constituent 
of his scientific work.’ I simply seek to identify the logic of practices enun- 
ciated in his public interventions, understanding that this new form of 
intervention in public space has given rise to a formulation of the 
conditions and mechanisms for change that constitutes, to our understand- 
ing, the design of a theory of social change.” I argue that this logic is not 
coherent with the theory of practices developed in his scientific works.10 

In Bourdieu, the logic of practices is directly related to the way the social 
agent is constructed. If, for the sociologist, what is in question is the 
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analysis and explanation of practices, including the production of knowl- 
edge, it is fundamental to have the means to identify who produces them. 

In analysing the way Bourdieu builds the social agent and the logic of 
practices in his scientific works, it is necessary to pay attention to how he 
understands the relationship between position, disposition and the taking 
of a position, starting out from the concepts of field and habitus. This task 
is carried out in the first part of this article. 

Following this, in the second part, Bourdieu's public interventions 
during the 1990s are examined to identify the terms in which he poses 
the conditions of possibility and effectiveness of social change, and to 
what extent he employs a logic of practices that differs from that 
constructed in the scientific works. 


The Theory of Practices 


A Space of Positions 
Bourdieu has facilitated" the task of capturing the central elements, and 
some sources, of the concept of field. He claims to have built the notion 
both “against Weber and with Weber’ (Choses dites, p. 63). Lahire points to 
Durkheim, especially The Division of Labour, as another source (Lahire, 
1999: 27). Bourdieu also built the notion of field both ‘with’ Marx, recover- 
ing the economic logic of practices (position, interest, interests struggles), 
and ‘against’ Marx by not reducing practices to the merely economic 
(beginning with the concept of capital). 

One can highlight some central aspects of the concept of field relevant 
to the logic of practices: 


e The field is a system of positions and relationships among positions. 


e What determines the relative position is the differentiated control of the 
resource at stake in the relationship. Control of the resource is of interest 
not so much because of possession itself (of ownership we would say 
with Marx), but because of differentiated capacity within the relation- 
ship that is founded. In this sense, resource control, capital, position, 
are fundamentally relational concepts. The real is relational, Bourdieu 
claims (Réponses, p. 72). 


The diversity of interests corresponding to the different positions are 
called objective insofar as they are bound to those positions. 


e Social practices are accounted for in relation to relative positions and 
interests and not individuals; relationships between the social agents 
are relationships between positions and interests (Choses dites, p. 150). 

e Positions and interests are not merely different but antagonistic (Choses 
dites, p. 152). 
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Practices should therefore be analysed and explained as taking place 
within the framework of relationships between positions and interests in 
conflict. The mode of operation of the social system that arises is agonis- 
tic (Réponses, pp. 77-8).4 

The central component of the rupture with Marx, which has very 
important theoretical consequences, is Bourdieu's criticism of the reduc- 
tion of the concept of capital to the strictly economic. Bourdieu maintains 
the same logic mentioned earlier, whereby differentiated control of critical 
resources constitutes the principle of definition of positions and antago- 
nistic interests, thus making practices comprehensible and accountable. 
He points out that the resources within each society and within different 
historical moments that are critical are those that are scarce and which 
interest different agents.?* 

The social agent is defined in terms of the positions and interests that 
arise from the differentiated distribution of specific resources in each field 
and in the global social space. The logic employed in each field will be 
the same: the practices are explained as position takings from a position 
and an interest, within the framework of the struggle of interests for the 
control of, and access to, the specific good that defines the field in 
question. Bourdieu would claim that the logic of practices is an economic 
logic even when neither the capital nor the interests at stake are economic. 

The variety of fields and resources, and their unavoidably unequal 
distribution, makes a classless society such as that posed by Marxism 
inconceivable to Bourdieu. À society where all unequal distribution of 
such resources as knowledge, recognition, etc. is eliminated would not be 
possible. 

The first dimension that I have just considered leads me, in short, to 
define the social agent starting from position and interests, and the social 
agent's practices as position takings in relation to the defence of his or 
her interests. 


The Principle not Chosen in Every Cholce 

The second dimension involved in the construction of the social agent 
and the explanation of his or her practices is synthesized in the concept 
of habitus.’ 

I briefly discuss the concept only to show that, for the author, the defi- 
nition of the social agent and the logic of his or her practices cannot be 
reduced to positions and interests, but necessarily includes “that which 
has become body’.16 

Some of the most important dimensions relevant here are: 


e A system of dispositions (ideas, values, preferences, tastes) ‘become 
body”; 
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e Which is acquired in practice from the very experience of living in 
society, that is to say, from a social position. That is why it is a socially 
constituted system, a socialized subjectivity (Réponses, p. 101), and “an 
incorporated history, become nature”, the operating presence of the 
whole past of which it is a product’ (Le Sens pratique, p. 94); 


e Which works, however, as a principle of invention, because, although 
it is produced by history, it does not act as a mere mechanism of 
mechanical reproduction of the conditions from which it has resulted 
(Questions de sociologie, p. 134); 

Which is lasting (although not unalterable) in time (Réponses, p. 109), 
and more so while it is incorporated during the first years of life and 
while the social conditions in which it operates are similar to those in 
which it was formed; 


And which is oriented towards practice, and acts as a principle gener- 
ating and organizing ‘practices and representations that can be objec- 
tively adapted to their purpose without assuming the conscious search 
for ends ... objectively ‘regulated’ and ‘regular’ without them result- 
ing from obedience to rules and, at the same time, collectively orches- 
trated without resulting from the organizing action of the orchestra 
conductor” (Le Sens pratique, pp. 88-9). 


This “principle not chosen of all the choices” (Le Sens pratique, p. 102) 
constitutes in Bourdieu a key factor of rupture both with the subjectivist 
focus of action that ignores structural constraint, and with the objectivist 
view which, by stressing the influence of the objective conditions, ends 
up by ignoring the social agent. 


The Relationship between Fleld and Habitus 

Although both dimensions indicated are the key to defining the social 
agent and, for the same reason, to the explanation of social practices, it is 
also necessary to consider in detail the way the author conceives the 
relationship between position and habitus, social and mental structures. 
“There is a correspondence between social structures and mental struc- 
tures”, the author says (La Noblesse d'état, p. 7). But how does he concep- 
tualize this correspondence? 

The relationship between habitus and objective conditions is crucial in 
Bourdieu’s theoretical proposal to explain practices and to conceptualize 
change and its mechanisms. The author understands it thus: “The object 
of social science is neither the individual ... nor groups as concrete sets 
of individuals, but the relationship between two realizations of historical 
action. In other words, the double, dark relationship between habitus, ... 
and the fields’ (Réponses, p. 102). 
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His answer to the question of how he understands this “double, dark 
relationship” between habitus and the field provides a first important 
approach: 


The relationship between the habitus and the field is, above all, a condition- 
ing relationship: the field structures the habitus, which results from the incor- 
poration of the immanent necessity of this field or of a set of more or less 
concordant fields; the disagreements may cause a divided, even severed 
habitus. But it is also a relationship of knowledge or cognitive construction: 
the habitus contributes to constituting the field as a significant world, endowed 
with meaning and value, where it is worthwhile investing one's energy. Hence 
two conclusions follow: first, the relationship of knowledge depends on the 
conditioning relationship that precedes it and which conforms the structures 
of the habitus; second ... (Réponses, pp. 102-3) 


What then is the meaning of the following line of reasoning: the field 
conditions the habitus; the habitus contributes to constructing the field; the 
relationship of knowledge depends on the conditioning relationship? We 
are interested in comparing the way these questions are answered from the 
theory contained in his scientific works with the formulation of the mech- 
anisms of social change proposed in the public interventions of the 1990s. 


The Fleld Conditions (Produces) the Habitus. The author assigns not 
only a greater relative effectiveness to the field upon the habitus within 
the framework of a dialectical relationship, but also a historical and logical 
priority. The conditioning precedes and structures the habitus. Everything 
leads one to think that the ‘immediate complicity’ (Réponses, p. 111), the 
‘ontological complicity’ (p. 103) between the position and the dispositions 
should be understood within the framework of causal priority suggested 
by the fact that the ‘habitus is genetically (and also structurally) bound 
to a position’ (La Noblesse d'état, p. 9). “Without doubt social agents 
construct social reality, without doubt they enter into struggles and trans- 
actions oriented towards imposing their view, but they do so always with 
points of view, interests and principles of vision determined by the 
position they occupy in the very world they seek to transform or to 
conserve’ (La Noblesse d'état, p. 8). Different expressions lead to granting 
the same priority to the structures (Le Sens pratique, pp. 87-109). 

Bourdieu rejects (Réponses, p. 110) the deterministic model attributed to 
him, fundamentally on the basis of an interpretation of habitus as a mere 
mechanism of reproduction of the conditions from which it results. On 
several occasions he underscores the active and generating nature of the 
habitus, although always insisting that such freedom is given within 
limits imposed on it by the objective conditions that have generated it. 
Thus: 
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... the social agents determine actively, by means of categories of perception 
and social and historically constituted appreciation, the situation that deter- 
mines them. One can even say that the social agents are determined only in 
the measure that they are self-determined; yet the categories of perception and 
appreciation that form the base of this self-determination are in themselves 
largely determined by the economic and social conditions of their constitution. 
(Réponses, p. 111) 


Active and Generative Nature of Habitus. Everything seems to indicate 
that the pattern of relationship between field and habitus would not be: 


The field > produces habitus — that reproduces the field 
But: 
The field > produces habitus — that produces representations of the field. 


In the text quoted above, Bourdieu conceptualized the relationship of 
habitus with field as ‘a relationship of knowledge or of cognitive construc- 
tion’. Whether the representations developed by the habitus reproduce 
the objective structure that produces it or not depends, at least, on: 


e The generative capacity that is assigned to the habitus; 
e The malleability and possibility of change of the habitus itself; 


e The manner in which the relationship between ‘representations and 
objective structures” is understood; in other words: the capacity and 
effectiveness that it is attributed to the representations of producing 
changes in the objective structures.” 


Let us take up again the three dimensions we have just indicated. 

The generative nature of habitus: Bourdieu stresses this aspect especially 
when facing criticism that the concept of habitus is mechanical and purely 
reproductive. To underscore the difference between his concept of habitus 
and certain previous uses, he emphasizes ‘the generating, not to say 
creative capacity that figures in the system of the dispositions as an art — 
in the powerful sense of practical mastership — and, in particular, ars inve- 
niendi. In short, they develop a mechanistic representation of a concept 
constructed against mechanism’ (Réponses, p. 97). A little further on, in 
the same text, he refers to the active and creative relationship of habitus 
and the world. 

In order to understand habitus as ‘a principle of invention which, though 
produced by history, is relatively detached from it’ (Questions de sociologie, 
p. 135), though resulting from objective structures and being genetically 
bound to them, nevertheless works in ars inveniendi, not mechanical terms, 
it is important to see that objective structures, the field, the position, not 
only fix limits but also, at the same time, open up possibilities, within 
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which the habitus is formed and works. This is a move from the mechan- 
ical concept of a determining structure to another that is flexible and open. 
The author refers on different occasions to the ‘space of the possible’ as a 
space where the use of strategies fits within existing objective limits. Por 
example, he writes: 


. . an acquired system of generating schemes, habitus enables the free produc- 
tion of all the thoughts, all the perceptions and actions inscribed within the 
limits marked by the particular conditions of its production, and only these. 
Through it, the structure that produces it governs the practice, not by means 
of a mechanical determinism, but rather the constrictions and limits assigned 
originally to its inventions. An infinite and yet strictly limited capacity for 
generation. (Le Sens pratique, p. 92) 


The insistence on the fact that the objective structures produce habitus 
at the same time as they produce the limits within which it works is quite 
clear. Bourdieu makes reference to the proximity of his concept of habitus 
to Chomsky's notion of generative grammar:1$ ‘it sought to show the 
active, inventive, “creative” capacities of the habitus and of the agent’ (Les 
Regles de l'art, p. 252). This competence is a principle of invention since it 
enables the generation of multiple sentences instead of being a mechan- 
ism for the mere repetition of learned sentences. All the same, the possi- 
bility of generating new sentences is given within the limits of the 
acquired mastery of the language. 

In summary, we could say that habitus has a capacity for generating 
representations and practices, but this capacity is exercised within the 
limits imposed upon it by the objective structures that produce it. This 
means that the probability that the practices produced from within the 
habitus should introduce transformations upon the limits that define it is 
very restricted. To speak in terms of ‘inventive capacity’ of habitus runs 
the risk of generating a confusion between two ways of understanding 
the capacity to produce discursive practices: 


1. As ‘not a mere mechanical reproduction of learned sentences’ (a level 
in which, to our to understanding, Bourdieu’s explicit theory of action 
is located), and 

2. As ‘a possibility of transformation of the incorporated limits of gener- 
ation’ (a formulation that would be nearer to that required by the 
implicit theory of change formulated). 


The first manner understands invention as an adaptive capacity, tied to the 
limits imposed by the habitus’s objective generating conditions; the 
second, on the contrary, sees it as a transformative capacity that can break 
down the limits to change the conditions. So the following question arises: 
what is the possibility of modifying the habitus, one’s own competence, 
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and redefining the limits? The answer to this question bears a close 
relation to the manner in which social change is conceived, since the possi- 
bility of any agent modifying the objective structures that produce the 
habitus and establish the limits of its operation would be strictly related 
to changes in the habitus, and the capacity to manage them.?” 

The malleability of the habitus: The habitus is lasting, Bourdieu will say, 
but not unalterable (Réponses, p. 109). It is logical that if a genetic relation- 
ship exists between position and habitus, the changes generated by 
struggle in the social structures should also produce redefinitions in the 
habitus. 

Insofar as they are a product of history, the objective conditions that 
generated a habitus are not necessarily the same as those within which a 
social agent acts. If the current conditions are similar to those of their 
production, the principle incorporated will tend to produce the represen- 
tations and practices that reproduce the social structure and one’s own 
position. 

As “most people are statistically destined to find similar circumstances 
to those that originally modelled their habitus’, they will also be statisti- 
cally destined ‘to live through experience that will lead to the reinforce- 
ment of their dispositions’ (Réponses, p. 109) and, therefore, to reproduce 
representations and practices that will reproduce the structure. 

The prior adjustment of habitus to the objective conditions, albeit 
undoubtedly the most frequent, is only a particular case, Bourdieu would 
say. The fact of having to confront and adapt to new situations different 
from those in which it was formed, constitutes another key principle of 
modification of the habitus produced by history, and exceptionally it may 
lead to a radical conversion (Questions de sociologie, pp. 135-6). This 
adaptive capacity of the habitus would make it flexible and amendable: 


e Due to the action of new objective conditions that affect it; even when 
its relative weight in the production of habitus is not similar to that of 
the first experiences. 


e Yet without such modifications surpassing certain limits, ‘among other 
reasons because the habitus defines the perception of the situation that 
determines it’ (Questions de sociologie, p. 135). 


This principle of modification of the habitus does not open up many possi- 
bilities for interventions to change the objective structures beyond the 
logic of theses same objective structures. However, the intervention in 
processes posited by Bourdieu in taking up public positions postulates 
another way of modifying dispositions and, thus, generating practices 
capable of transforming the objective structure. Instead of habitus modi- 
fication produced by changes of structure resulting from the struggle for 
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control of /access to the resources, changes of structure would be brought 
about through new representations (knowledge) generating new disposi- 
tions and practices and becoming, for that reason, an effective counter- 
force. It is possible to object that Bourdieu's thinking is not lineal but 
dialectical, yet it is fundamental to remember that in the dialectical 
relationship between position and habitus, there is a logical and genetic 
priority posed by the author. 

When Bourdieu envisions change, be it either the change required by 
the sociologists's epistemological rupture with received ideas and his own 
position, or change in objective structures, the key principle is one and 
the same: becoming aware, in the sense of what is called a reflective reflex- 
ivity (Science de la science, p. 174). Bourdieu wonders: how can we break 
with preconstructed objects? 


Rupture is, in fact, a conversion of vision and we can state, in connection with 
the teaching of sociological research, that above all it must provide ‘new eyes’, 
as the initiatory philosophers sometimes say. It is about producing, if not a 
‘new man”, at least a ‘new vision”, a sociological vision. And this is not possible 
without a true conversion, a metanoïa, a mental revolution, a change in the 
entire vision of the social world. (Réponses, p. 221) 


some pages further on, when he identifies what he calls participating 
objectification, Bourdieu says that it is the most difficult exercise possible, 
“because it demands breaking with the deepest and most unconscious 
adhesions and adherences” (p. 224). Becoming aware as a factor of change 
would not only not assume the prior modification of the habitus, but 
rather would take place in rupture with the habitus, and would consti- 
tute the other great principle, together with transformations in the objec- 
tive conditions, that generates modifications in habitus. The consequence 
would be to generate new practices susceptible of transforming the 
structures. 

We here encounter the very heart of Bourdieu's conception of the 
conditions and mechanisms of social change, which leads to strong ques- 
tions coming from his own theory. Indeed, if categories of perception and 
classification are genetically linked to one's position within the social 
space and to the interests bound to this position, where does the capacity 
arise from to produce visions and practices that break with one's own 
principle-generating representations, a product of history become body? 
From the moment in which the social agent is defined by his/her position 
and habitus (genetically bound to the former and with an adaptive 
creativity reduced by the limits imposed by the position itself), what leads 
to the thought that at some moment he/she will be able to see the reality 
and to structure his/her practices, breaking with the limits defined by 
his/her position, interest and corresponding point of view? 
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Undoubtedly social agents construct their social reality, undoubtedly they enter 
into struggles and transactions oriented to impose their view, but they always 
do so with points of view, interests and principles of vision determined by the 
position they occupy in the very world that they seek to transform or to 
conserve. (La Noblesse d'état, p. 8) 


Power and symbolic violence are exercised only insofar as they have 
the active complicity of those who impose them or those who suffer them, 
Bourdieu argues, pointing out that those who suffer the violence are 
obliged to do so only ‘insofar as they are deprived of the possibility of a 
freedom founded on gaining awareness” (La Noblesse d'état, p. 12). Deter- 
minism does not operate fully without the complicity of the unconscious, 
he adds, and therefore, ‘if the agents are to have any opportunity to 
become anything like “subjects”, it will only be insofar as they consciously 
dominate the relationship they maintain with their own dispositions’ 
(Réponses, p. 111). Yet, conceiving the possibility of consciously dominat- 
ing the relationship with one’s own dispositions (habitus) does not mean 
placing ‘in the realm of representations, susceptible of being transformed 
by this intellectual conversion that is called “becoming aware”, that which 
is located in the realm of beliefs, that is to say, in the depths of corporal 
dispositions’ (Méditations Pascaliennes, p. 211).2 Bourdieu thinks that ‘for 
logical reasons, this process [the formation of habitus as the incorpora- 
tion of what is social] is relatively irreversible: all the stimuli and condi- 
tioning experiences are, at all moments, perceived through the categories 
already constituted by previous experiences’ (Réponses, p. 109). 

If, like Bourdieu, we attributed the power of changing the vision to 
reflection and becoming aware, we would still, however, be unable to 
understand why the same theoretical analysis is not put to use when 
analysing the practices of social agents, even when they, like the academic 
intellectuals analysed in La Noblesse d'état, are objectively in a condition 
that would enable them to become aware and produce a rupture. 

If this reading is correct, we have found, in Bourdieu, the dichotomy 
identifiable in other authors! in other words, between the attempt to 
understand why people act as they do and the construction of a norma- 
tive theory accounting for the mechanisms conducive to the achievement 
of formulated objectives such as change. The problem emerges when there 
are contradictions between a normative theory that postulates change as 
possible so long as conversions and disinterested actions exist and an 
explanatory theory that poses a logic of practices based on the existence 
of objective interests and a struggle of interests bound to the position. 

This is similar to the problem posed by Marxism on the passage of the 
‘class in itself’ to the ‘class for itself’ due to becoming aware and becoming 
organized, a process that Gramsci (1966: 40) conceptualizes in terms of 
‘catharsis’. The similarity is strengthened if one bears in mind the leading 
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role assigned by Gramsci and Bourdieu to intellectuals in the production 
of the passage ‘from necessity to freedom’. 

In order to see the difficulties that appear when relating the logic of 
practices developed in his scientific works and in the public interventions 
of the 1990s, we move on to the second point: the way in which Bourdieu 
conceptualizes change. This will also allow us to approach the third query 
posed earlier regarding the capacity and effectiveness of representations 
to produce changes in the objective structures. 


Condition and Mechanisms for Social Change 
It is important to distinguish and examine two dimensions with respect 
to this: 
e What, for Bourdieu, does the political commitment of an intellectual 
consist of? 


e Under what conditions can this commitment be effective? 


The Intellectual’s Political Commitment 

Bourdieu is very clear in this respect when he says that ‘specific 
competence and authority are committed in the political struggle’, main- 
taining, in its action, ‘as far as possible, the rules effective in the scientific 
field’ (Contre-feux 2, pp. 33, 40). It is not about the intellectual, by virtue 
of his/her commitment, becoming a politician, but rather, through his/her 
own. intervention, contributing knowledge to promote action aimed at 
producing changes in society. 

The researcher’s identification of the mechanisms generating social 
inequalities, exclusions and domination relationships cannot merely 
remain as the product of a research project zealously guarded in a library. 
Putting it into circulation, doing everything possible to enable this knowl- 
edge to transcend the circle of specialists and reach the greatest number 
possible of those in positions of exclusion and privation constitutes an 
inescapable responsibility such as that of ‘aiding people in danger’. 

“To see and to help see’ is an expression that summarizes the responsi- 
bility and lays the foundations of the intellectual’s specific commitment. 
Since domination is produced and reproduced in the articulation of objec- 
tive and cognitive structures, and reproduction is carried out thanks to 
the complicity of those dominated through incorporated mental struc- 
tures, to facilitate the tools that contribute to gaining awareness of the 
objective mechanisms of domination and, likewise, to breaking with the 
habitus and its representations, would contribute to breaking the cycle of 
reproduction by means of a change of vision. It is about dismantling the 
‘screens that prevent citizens, and even the leaders themselves, from 
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realizing their own dispossession, and of discovering the places and chal- 
lenges of true politics” (Contre-feux 2, p. 10). Intervention at the level of 
representations would be an action not on the objective conditions as such, 
but on the knowledge of them, and would constitute a factor that could 
contribute to transforming the objective conditions by means of the modi- 
fication of dispositions and “position takings’. 

What is at stake is the relative effectiveness of the symbolic, of the 
theory, in ‘helping to see’ in spite of ‘that which is become body’, and in 
the production and reproduction of social processes and structures. 


I think one of the weaknesses of all progressive movements resides in the fact 
of having underestimated the importance of this dimension [the symbolic 
dimension] and that they have not always forged the weapons capable of 
combating it... . One of the theoretical and practical errors of many theories 
— beginning with the Marxist theory — 18 to have forgotten to take into account 
the effectiveness of the theory. (Contre-feux, p. 59) 


Also involved is a double moment of rupture. The first, by the scien- 
tist him-/herself who, beyond his/her own position, interests and 
habitus, would be producing an objective, true vision opposed to that 
which, by concealing it, legitimates and reinforces the domination - a 
legitimizing vision that is also produced by intellectuals and that, utiliz- 
ing Bourdieu’s theoretical tools, we would analyse as bound to their posi- 
tions and interests. The second would take place in the very social agents 
who suffer the effects of exclusion and domination. How effective would 
the committed intellectuals’ speech have to be for the deprived who listen 
to them to be able to ‘see’, and in seeing ‘become mobilized’, breaking 
with the weight of the patterns which have ‘become body’ that their own 
objective condition, on one hand, and the speeches of the intellectuals that 
would legitimate the existing structure with the resources of power, on 
the other, would tend to reproduce and to reinforce? 

The struggle for the production and diffusion of a vision of the world 
opposed to the cultural direction (in Gramsci’s terms) and symbolic 
violence exercised from the power centres and those who serve them, 
especially through their think tanks,” is a central component of the intel- 
lectual’s political commitment. But, under what conditions can this 
commitment be effective in the production of social change? 


Conditions of Effectiveness of Actions for Change 
It is necessary to distinguish between two different levels when referring 
to conditions of effectiveness: 


e Conditions of effectiveness in the struggle to impose a vision opposed 
to the dominant vision. 
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e Conditions which enable the new representations to be translated into 
practices geared towards a change in the social structure. 


Effectiveness in the Symbollc Struggle. The production and imposition 
of a new vision require intellectuals to become internationally organized 
regarding both production and diffusion. Bourdieu speaks of the “cause 
of intellectual internationalism’ (Capital cultural, p. 201), of a ‘mobilization 
of intellectuals and the creation of a true Intellectuals International dedi- 
cated to defending the autonomy of the field’ (Les Règles de l’art, p. 467). 

What is required is a collective intellectual with enough capacity to 
counteract two dimensions of the domination exercised by power groups, 
mainly economic ones, on culture. On one hand, the domination consist- 
ing of the attack on cultural field’s autonomy through economic and 
political conditions, and on the other, the cultural domination exercised 
within the cultural field itself by intellectuals and organic communicators 
who work, with the means provided by the power groups, to produce 
and impose upon reality the ‘correct, natural, evident and normal’ vision 
and place within it corresponding to each person. 

This collective intellectual is not conceived as a means of creating a 
counter-programme, or to take on the role of a fellow traveller, an expert 
on, or prophet of social movements. It is about creating a ‘collective, inter- 
disciplinary and international research device to associate researchers, 
militants, militant representatives, etc.’ (Contre-feux, p. 62). 

Analyzing Bourdieu’s formulations from the very nucleus of his theory 
immediately gives rise to the following question: what would be the 
interest of intellectuals in joining this international organization? Even if 
the response is an interest in defence of the cultural field’s autonomy, 
could we make the interests of intellectuals similar in spite of: the 
relationship many of them (those called organic) have with economic and 
political powers; the diversity of fields to which they belong within the 
cultural environment; the different, even opposed positions in which 
they are located (and which define them as agents and influence their 
position taking) in their respective fields; and finally, the diversity of 
theories, often vying for legitimacy within the field and competing for 
control of the agencies that recognize the scientific, objective nature of 
the productions? 

It would seem that Bourdieu’s reply is in his statement that such an 
intellectual would commit not only his/her authority and specific 
competence in the political struggle, but also his/her values ‘of truth or 
disinterest’ (Contre-feux 2, p. 33). We would be speaking of a 
“community” dedicated to objectivity, to honesty and disinterest’ (p. 34); 
that is to say, of intellectuals characterized by their intellectual rigour and 
ethical values. 
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Finally, the struggle for sense mounted against the dominant represen- 
tations that define socially what is normal, even as a struggle among intel- 
lectuals, is carried out, as the author expresses in different ways, with far 
inferior means (financial, editorial, communicational and so on) available 
to those who refute the dominant orthodoxy. In this sense, it cannot be 
said that it is merely a struggle among intellectuals even though it is 
carried out with weapons that are characteristic of intellectuals. 

The struggle for cultural control is not settled by the force that truth 
gives to ideas, as Bourdieu points out, mentioning Spinoza, nor by the 
rigour of theory and analysis, even though such aspects are not in- 
different. An international organization would also involve specific 
marketing resources competing for the market (diffusion, media and own 
channels, etc.). 


From Clear Vision to Transforming Action. The effectiveness of the 
symbolic struggle in the cultural field, even if it were to achieve progress- 
ive results in different segments of the market, would not of itself ensure 
the production of practices conducive to structural change. In other 
words, the passage from idea to action is not automatic; nor does action 
inspired by a correct vision of reality ensure of itself that it will be effec- 
tive in producing desired results. 

The association of intellectuals with the social movements made up by 
those who occupy dominated positions in the global social space, and 
therefore have an objective interest in changing the structure, is indispens- 
able in order to bring about effective conditions for producing changes. 


Researchers have an eminent role to carry out. They must contribute to giving 
new ends to political action — the demolition of the dominant beliefs — and new 
means — technical weapons founded on research and the management of scien- 
tific works, and symbolic weapons capable of breaking down common beliefs 
by giving the achievements of research a sensitive form. (Contre-feux 2, pp. 534) 


But this is not about conceiving intellectuals in the role of prophets; “the 
coherent set of alternative propositions’ should be developed ‘jointly by 
researchers and actors — avoiding any sort of instrumentality of the former 
by the latter and vice versa” (Contre-feux 2, p. 54). 

In much the same way as the action of an isolated intellectual would 
not be able to gather the force necessary to struggle for control with estab- 
lished power groups in the symbolic environment, nor would the associ- 
ation of intellectuals and social movements at local levels be enough. What 
is necessary is association between an international organization of intel- 
lectuals and an international organization of social movements. The aim 
is to create ‘a critical social movement, a movement of social criticism, 
capable of subjecting the work of European construction to an effective 
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response, that is to say, sufficiently strong intellectually and politically as 
to make itself heard and to produce real effects” (Contre-feux 2, p. 43). 

It is clear that even keeping in mind the effectiveness of the theory, 
which should not be forgotten, symbolic struggle is still not enough to 
produce changes in objective structures. The relationship between 
habitus, position and field is, in Bourdieu's terms, one of knowledge, and 
knowledge, of itself, independently of rigour and truth, does not produce 
changes in the objective conditions, although it may contribute and pave 
the way to doing so. What is needed is the internationally organized 
association of: 


e Intellectuals; 
e Social movements; 
e Intellectuals and social movements. 


“This struggle cannot be but collective, because one part of the powers to 
which intellectuals are subjected owes their effectiveness to the fact that 
the intellectuals face them disjointedly, and in competition with one 
another” (Les Règles de l'art, p. 472). 

If, after recovering the conditions and mechanisms for effective social 
change, we try to analyse them with the tools proposed by Bourdieu in 
his theory, questions arise regarding the principles that would make it 
possible to overcome: 


e The limitations imposed, both on intellectuals and on the members of 
social movements, by their own habitus and objective conditions to 
breaking with their own position and body. That is to say: how and 
from where does the social agent break with him-/herself, bearing in 
mind that what defines him/her is his/her position and habitus? 
Bourdieu responds, as did Marx and the Marxist tradition: by becoming 
aware, critical reflection, scientific knowledge. 


e The interest struggles among intellectuals arising from the fact that they 
occupy different and opposing positions in the cultural field and in their 
respective disciplines. The logical question, from Bourdieu himself, 
would be: what is the interest in overcoming the interests and forego- 
ing the internal struggles for domination? What would be the interest 
in disinterest (Raisons pratiques, pp. 147-67)? If we speak of the interest 
that would arise in defence of the autonomy of the cultural field in 
relation to the economic and political power centres, it could not be 
assumed that defence of this autonomy would always have, for social 
agents in that field, a greater weight than the interest in maintaining 
and/or gaining positions within the field. What is more, one of the 
means of increasing the probability of success in the internal struggle 
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for the field consists of forming alliances with powers in other fields 
that have, at that moment, an important relative weight within the 
social arena (such as the economic and political fields), even though 
this may imply a certain, at least temporary, loss of autonomy. 


The existing interest struggles among members of social movements at 
a local and international level, bearing in mind that we are defining 
interests using the conceptual tools of field, position, habitus. Bourdieu 
grants, in this respect, an enormous potentiality to the “coherent set of 
alternative propositions developed jointly by the researchers and 
actors”, adding that these propositions are “capable of unifying the social 
movement by overcoming the divisions among national traditions and, 
within each nation, between the professional categories and the social 
categories (workers and unemployed in particular), the sexes, gener- 
ations, ethnic origins (immigrants and nationals)’ (Contre-feux 2, p. 54). 


e The differences in histories (as processes of production of objective and 
mental structures), objective conditions, habitus and interests between 
intellectuals and members of social movements. The structural 
homology of the position of intellectuals in the social space, insofar as 
it is the dominated fraction of the dominant class, with the position of 
the members of the social movements, could ensure the basis of an effec- 
tive joint action against the established order if the struggle was short. 
When, on the other hand, everything indicates a long-term struggle, 
with what this implies as to organization, unequal distribution of 
authority /power and, likewise, hierarchies and pre-eminence, it is diffi- 
cult to envisage, from Bourdieu’s theory of practices, a mechanism that 
offsets the differences in position, interests and dispositions, at least to 
the degree that they do not block the continuity and effectiveness of 
joint action. 


The Force of Values. In the texts of the public position takings of the 
1990s, which is where Bourdieu most explicitly enunciates the conditions 
under which it is possible to constitute subjects whose practices can change 
reality with a view to generating more inclusive and just objective struc- 
tures, we find frequent use of terms and concepts that are almost absent 
in the theory of his scientific texts, which would suggest initial answers to 
the queries formulated earlier. Moreover, through such concepts he would 
seem to put in motion a logic of practices different from the ‘economic 
logic of practices’ insofar as they are based on positions, interests and 
interest struggles that should not be reduced to economic positions. One 
could object that academic discourse does not work in the same way as 
political discourse, but what is involved is not merely a difference in 
discursive forms, but in the enunciated logic of practices. 
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What reasons could form the basis of the statement that the logic of 
practices would vary when it refers to political action seeking change? 
The intellectual, according to Bourdieu's formulation, ‘commits his/her 
competence and specific authority in the political struggle”, maintaining, 
in his/her action, ‘insofar as possible, the rules effective in the scientific 
field” (Contre-feux 2, pp. 33, 40). The proposal of mechanisms for social 
change can only be based on the knowledge that the intellectual’s 
investigations into ‘how things actually work’ has enabled him/her to 
accumulate. Furthermore, to formulate statements that assume an ethical- 
normative theory would mean, unless they are consistent with the theory 
of action developed, posing a new point of reference from which to 
analyse both theories comparatively and critically. Otherwise, the 
conditions would be absent for ‘superseding the old alternative of 
utopism and sociologism by proposing sociologically founded utopias’ 
(Propos sur le champ politique, p. 103). 

Some of the terms and concepts that characterize the logic of practices 
contained in the proposals for change made in Bourdieu’s public inter- 
ventions of the 1990s, and which lead us to speak of the presence of a 
logic of practices different from that developed in his scientific works are: 


e Solidarity (Contre-feux 2, p. 14) and generosity. Bourdieu proposes 
‘working towards inventing and building a social order whose only law 
would not be seeking selfish interest and the individual passion for profit, 
and which would give rise to communities guided to the rational search 
for collectively developed and approved ends’ (Contre-feux, p. 119). 


e Conversion. Although it is not possible to ignore ‘the immense obstacles 
to a true conversion that they [the unions of the European Confedera- 
tion] would need to operate’ (Contre-feux 2, p. 17), ‘one cannot deprive 
oneself of an objective as visibly utopian as that of the construction of a 
unified European union confederation’ (p. 21); and he speaks of the ‘thou- 
sands of conversions of individual dispositions that will be necessary 
to “make” the European social movement’ (pp. 21-2). 


Authenticity. Against ‘those who exchange ideological services for posi- 
tions of power’ (Contre-feux, p. 61), against the ‘organic intellectual’ and 
the professional ideology of the apparatus culture producers, Bourdieu 
proposes ‘the authentic intellectual’ (Propos sur le champ politique, p. 105). 


Will. ‘Only the universalistic voluntarism of a social movement able to 
overcome the limits of the traditional organizations ... will be able to 
combat and to counteract efficiently the economic and financial powers 
in the very place, as from now international, in which they are exer- 
cised’ (Contre-feux 2, p. 23). 
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It is the force given to these values that allows us to answer the questions 
posed in the previous point. And they are values that we could not 
consider genetically bound to the positions and objective interests that 
produce habitus. It is a logic that breaks with the explanation of the prac- 
tices by position, interest and interest struggles. That is why we speak of 
an ethical-normative theory. 

At the outset, I proposed a comparative critical approach between the 
theory of change implicit in Bourdieu’s public interventions in the 1990s 
and the tools that make up his own theory of the practices enunciated in 
his scientific works. The development has enabled me to show the exist- 
ence of what I understand constitutes an important difference between 
the logic postulated by his theory when it analyses and explains social 
practices (economic, religious, academic, artistic, etc.) and that which he 
utilizes when delineating the conditions under which social change is not 
only conceivable but also possible. The inconsistency arises between the 
way he conceptualizes “the necessity” (as: objective condition, social struc- 
ture, field, position, interests, habitus, mental structures) and the mech- 
anisms of the change that would require a conversion of the dispositions, 
overcoming selfish interests by means of generosity and solidarity, 
authenticity and good will. And as a fundamental force producing the 
rupture with necessity, with those limits that objectified history imposes 
on social structures and on bodies, we find “becoming aware”, “critical 
reflection”. 

The critical theoretical point is found in the way of posing the relation- 
ship between field and habitus, position and dispositions. One of the 
substantial contributions of Bourdieu's theoretical proposal has been that 
of recovering the agent's active role in the rupture with objectivism 
without succumbing to the limitations of subjectivism. However, 
Bourdieu's way of posing the relationship between objective structures 
and habitus, a relationship which, for the author, constitutes the “object 
of social science”, would seem to erase the agent's active role by leaving 
hardly any margin for the management of his/her own competence, of 
his/her own dispositions, within the framework of possibilities and limi- 
tations within which he/she moves. This capacity for management, even 
to the point of making a rupture with ‘necessity’ possible, is, however, 
considered one of the pillars of his proposal of social change. 

The difference of logic I have pointed out is not an argument by which 
to lower the value of Bourdieu’s theory or to deprive his proposal for 
change of its basis. Faced with the inconsistency I have pointed out, the 
task to be undertaken is, I believe, that of travelling the road in the 
opposite direction in order to analyse the theory of practices contained in 
his scientific works from the theory of change implicit in his public 
position taking. Making use of the author’s expression: T think one can 
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think with Marx against Marx or with Durkheim against Durkheim ... 
that is how science works’ (Choses dites, pp. 63-4), I would say that the 
present work attempts to “think with Bourdieu against Bourdieu”. It is an 
attempt to recapture the thought of Bachelard, so often mentioned by 
Bourdieu, who proposed as a philosophy of scientific work the ‘contin- 
ual argumentative action of reason’ (Bachelard, 1970: 135). 


1. 


2 


Notes 


I refer especially to the interventions and texts gathered in Contre-feux (1998a) 
and Contre-feux 2 (2001a). 

Necessarily linked to them are other concepts such as those of capital, interest, 
strategy. A synthetic presentation of the ‘system of concepts’ which make up 
his theory can be found in Les Structures sociales de l'économie (Bourdieu, 2000b), 
a work in which he applies this system of concepts to the economic field. 


. This is supported by works such as those that are included in the first part of 


Esquisse d'une théorie de la pratique (1972), as well as Travail et travailleurs en 
Algérie (1963), and articles published in 1962-3. 


. To facilitate the identification of the quotations, I have included the title of 


the book and the page number, and place all corresponding data in the 
bibliography. 


. Two significant works, in this respect, are: ‘Champ intellectuel et projet 


créateur’ (1966) and ‘Une interprétation de la théorie de la religión selon Max 
Weber” (1971). 


. “To understand is to understand firstly the field with which and against which 


one was made”, says Bourdieu in Esquisse pour une autoanalyse (p. 15). The 
work of Louis Pinto (1998) is in this line. 


. Icould, for example, consider to what extent one believes founded the appreci- 


ation that Accardo and Corcuff (1986: 56) share with Catherine Paradeise, 
when talking about habitus, in the sense in which more deterministic formu- 
lations of La Reproduction (1970) might have given way to other current ones 
that take invention especially into account. 


. Frank Poupeau and Thierry Discepolo's (2002) book is explicitly position- 


taking in this respect. Regardless of the fact that for Bourdieu ‘sociology is an 
eminently political science” (Wacquant, 1992: 40), I share Pinto’s point: ‘Tf 
politics has always been present in the way in which Bourdieu has under- 
stood scientific work ... what has changed in three decades is the modality 
of intervention in the public space, which could not be abstracted from the 
conditions in which it is produced’ (Pinto, 1998: 179). 


. A theory he does not develop in his scientific works, even those of the 1990s, 


contemporary with the interventions; save what is related to the mechanisms 
of change inherent to the very logic of how the fields operate, which I take 
up once more later on. The difference between ‘understanding’ (in the sense 
Bourdieu uses it) the sufferings, the misery, the misgivings, and ‘proposing 
the means and mechanisms to deal with them’, is clearly suggested by 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 
16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


Bourdieu when he states: ‘becoming aware of the mechanisms that make life 
painful, let us say unliveable, does not neutralize them; making the contra- 
dictions explicit does not resolve them’ (La Misère du monde, p. 944). 

Posing queries about the possible changes, ruptures, incoherences that may 
have occurred in an author’s thought throughout his/her trajectory is not new. 
It is sufficient to refer to the discussions there have been regarding Marx's 
works as a youth and their critical comparison with Capital. Althusser 
proposes a classification of the works of Marx into four categories: the works 
from his youth, the rupture, the maturation, the maturity. Their approach is 
oriented towards showing that Marx is a whole and that ‘the young Marx 
belongs to Marxism’ (Althusser, 1969: 27, 50). Still, the lack of novelty does 
not rule relevancy and consistency out of the formulated problem. 
Especially in “Quelques propriétés des champs' (a chapter in “Questions de 
sociologie”) and ‘Le Champ littéraire’ (1991). 

For the concept of field it is important to bear in mind the complete chapter 
‘Quelques propriétés des champs” (Questions de sociologie, pp. 113-20), which 
is why I have not taken isolated quotations from it. 

The quotations on the notion of field could be many more. Suffice it to mention 
Bourdieu’s articles collected in Choses dites (1987) and Questions de sociologie 
(1984). The quotations from Bourdieu's texts, unless otherwise indicated, 
respect the original marks such as words in 1talics, parentheses, etc. 

‘A competence will have value only so long as it has a market’ (Questions de 
sociologie, p. 125). 

One of the central texts for approaching this concept is Le Sens pratique (1980). 
The concept of habitus is complex and embraces a variety of dimensions. With 
regard to this, see Questions de sociologie (pp. 133-6) and Pinto (1998: 46). 
The similarity with the problem, around which there continues to be a conflict 
of interpretation, of the relationship posed by Marx in the Preface to the Contri- 
bution to a Criticism of Political Economy from 1859 between “the real basis and 
the superstructure’ (Marx, 1957) is evident. 

Chomsky establishes ‘a fundamental distinction between competence (the 
knowledge that the speaker-listener has of the language) and performance 
(the effective employment of the language in actual situations)’ (Chomsky, 
1971: 13). And he highlights that “The most remarkable aspect of linguistic 
competence is what may be called the “creativity of language”’ (Chomsky, 
1969: 11). 

Except for the change in the objective structures effected by the logic of 
struggle in the fields. 

I could include many more quotations with regard to this. I add one, also from 
Méditations Pascaliennes (p. 215): Habit is doubtless not fate, but symbolic 
action is not able, of itself, and aside from any transformation of the conditions 
of production and of reinforcement of the dispositions, to extirpate corporal 
beliefs, passions and urges that remain utterly indifferent to the assaults and 
condemnations of the humanist universalism (in turn also deeply entrenched 
in dispositions and beliefs).’ Still, there will always be room, says Bourdieu, 
for a ‘cognitive struggle’ (La Domination masculine, p. 19). 
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21. This would be the case, in my view, of Habermas and Elster, among others. 

22. With regard to this, see Wacquant (1999). 

23. I take ‘effectiveness’ as the relationship between objectives proposed and 
results achieved. 

24. On the concept of “competence”, see Costa and Mozejko (2002). 
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abstract: We require an ontologically flexible, meta-theoretical framework in 
order to study the ethical implications of genomics and the social construction of 
the Genome Project. It is argued in this article that a modification of Sibeon's anti- 
reductionist sociology, which focuses upon agency-structure, micro-macro and 
time-space, to include a focus upon the biological variable, psychobiography and 
power would be a ‘starting point’ for a sociology of genomics. The intention is to 
‘build bridges’ between sociology and biology, to combine a modified anti- 
reductionist framework with some of the insights into the sociology-biology 
divide from the work of Benton, Bury, Hochschild, Layder and Newton for the 
purpose of conceptualizing the sociological implications of genomics. The term 
genetic-social science is used to describe the new framework in order to distance it 
from the association with sociobiology. Such a post-postmodern approach is not 
reductionist or essentialist. It acknowledges that genes do influence behaviour, yet 
‘environment’ is still extremely important. 
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Introduction 


It is my contention that it is essential to modify Sibeon’s (1999, 2001, 2004) 
anti-reductionist framework so that it entails focusing upon the biological 
variable (the evidence from over 25 years of research into behavioural 
genetics, for an, at least in part, biological basis for some human behav- 
iour), as well as upon power, agency-structure, micro-macro and 
time-space if we are to employ it for the purpose of contributing towards 
a new, post-postmodern sociology of human biotechnology. We must take 
some of the insights from Layder’s (1993, 1997) social domains theory, and 
the work of Benton (1991, 1993), Newton (2003), Freund (1988, 1990, 1998), 
Williams (1998, 2001, 2003), Bury (1995, 1997) and Shilling (1993), and 
combine them with insights from Callon and Latour’s (1981) actor-network 
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theories; Elias’s (1978) figurational soctology; Hindess's (1982, 1986, 1987, 
1988, 1996) anti-reductionism; and Foucault's (1972, 1980, 1982) sociology 
of power, to develop the sensitizing framework further. We must do so 
in order to avoid what Benton (1991, 1993) calls an ‘oversocialised’ view 
of human behaviour. To acknowledge that some human behaviour is, at 
least in part, rooted in biology (in other words, genetics) is not to engage 
in reductionism (one of the four “cardinal sins” according to Sibeon's 
original framework). On the contrary, it is both sensible and realistic to 
acknowledge the results of extensive research into behavioural genetics. 
The fallacy lies in equating determinism with fatalism. Even after the discov- 
eries Ridley (1999) discusses, we must conclude that environmental 
factors are still extremely important. Unfortunately, social science appears 
to be dominated by those with a strong antipathy towards genetic (or 
even partially genetic) explanations. In the age of the Human Genome 
Project social science can no longer sustain such ignorance. 

In what follows, I briefly outline a number of the concepts that compose 
the original anti-reductionist framework before examining some general 
problems with the “cultural turn”. The article then focuses upon the work 
of some authors who have attempted to straddle the sociology-biology 
divide. It is argued that we need to take some of their insights and 
combine them with Sibeon's original framework. However, in order to 
move beyond Shilling's (1993) ‘starting point’ for a biological sociology, 
we must avoid sociological accounts that too readily equate genetic deter- 
minism with inevitability. 

The article contains recommendations that we incorporate a ‘modified’ 
version of Foucauldian power, which acknowledges, contra Callon and 
Latour (1981), that power can be ‘stored’, and therefore power, ‘though 
often an effect — can sometimes be a “cause”” (Sibeon, 2004: 136). We need 
to recognize the dialectical relationship between systemic and relational 
forms of power, informed by critique of agency-structure, micro-macro, 
time-space, etc. 

It may appear in direct contradiction of Foucault (1972, 1980, 1982) to 
argue for a recognition of biological variables (the evidence from behav- 
ioural genetics and evolutionary psychology for an, at least in part, genetic 
explanation of some human behaviour), given his contention that we 
‘encounter’ the biological through discipline and discourse. However, it 
is argued that Foucault's (1980) claim that sexuality is purely a sociocul- 
tural creation and the product of a particular set of historical circum- 
stances is both incorrect, and an example of an oversocialized perspective 
on biology. The work of Hamer and Copeland (1999: 163) provides 
contradictory evidence to show how genes influence our sexual desire. 
Additionally, alongside providing cogent evidence for ‘emotional’ and 
sexual instincts and how genes “make us receptive to the social 
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interactions and signs of mutual attraction”, the authors also provide 
evidence that genes are not ‘fixed’ instructions, but rather ‘take their cue’ 
from nurture/the environment. Biology, in this case, refers to the influ- 
ence of genes upon behaviour. 

Finally, the article explores how we might apply some concepts from 
genetic-social science in an analysis of the sociological implications of the 
Genome Project, and the eugenic potential of selected examples of 
biotechnology. 


Transitions In Contemporary Soclal Theory 


There appears to be a mounting reaction in contemporary theory against 
“the cultural turn” and the extreme relativism of postmodern theory. To 
an extent, it could be argued that there has been a ‘return to’ sociological 
theory and method reflected in the work of Mouzelis (1991, 1993, 1996), 
McLennan (1995), Holmwood (1996), Stones (1996), Sibeon (1996, 1997a, 
1997b, 1999, 2001, 2004) and Archer (1995). This so-called ‘return to’ soci- 
ology has been the “accumulation of relatively separate intellectual moves 
that are a blend of renewed interest in the classics and in perennial 
explanatory problems, together with theoretical reflection arising from 
critical engagement with comparatively recent perspectives that range 
from neo-functionalism to actor-network theory” (Sibeon, 2001: 1). 

While theorists such as Gellner (1993) view postmodernity (and, in 
particular, the Lyotardian version) as practically worthless, I take the view 
that aspects of it are relevant to the development of sociological theory 
and method (Lemert, 1993; Sibeon, 2001) insofar as it rejects ‘modern’ 
essentialist and reductionist theories. However, despite some useful 
concepts pertaining to contingency, I concur with Holmwood’s (1996) 
critique of postmodern theory. If, as Lyotard (1984) claims, no coherent 
theory is adequate, how are we to decide which incoherent postmodern 
theories are adequate? Here I suggest a way forward in the form of an 
anti-reductionist, post-postmodern sociology. We need a form of socio- 
logical ‘realism’ though not in the sense of reductive and reified material 
evidence. While recognizing the structural qualities of social systems, an 
anti-reductionist sociology would recognize that even if social reality is 
socially constructed, ‘there may still be a socially constructed reality “out 
there”” (Sibeon, 1997a: 3). 

In the article 1 point the way towards a modified version of Sibeon's 
anti-reductionist framework (which 1 call genetic-social science) consisting 
of methodological generalizations as distinct from substantive generaliza- 
tions, and designed to stimulate the development of non-reductive 
theories and empirical studies. Above all, the framework is a synthesis. Its 
methodological reach owes much to several theoretical schools mentioned 
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in the introduction. Sibeon's original anti-reductionist sociology arises out 
of a critique of four illegitimate forms of theoretical reasoning; these are 
reductionism, essentialism, reification and functional teleology. A reductionist 
theory is a theory that attempts to explain social “reality” in terms of a 
single, unifying principle such as ‘patriarchy’ (Hindess, 1986, 1988). Essen- 
tialism ‘presupposes in aprioristic fashion a necessary unitariness’ or 
‘homogeneity of social phenomena’ (Sibeon, 1997b: 1). Reification ‘involves 
the illegitimate attribution of agency to entities that are not actors or 
agents’ (Sibeon, 1997b: 1). Functional teleology refers to ‘illicit attempts to 
explain the causes of social phenomena in terms of their effects’ (Betts, 
1986: 51). My modification of Sibeon’s original framework arises out of 
criticism of the previous four ‘cardinal sins’ together with criticism of the 
following, additional illegitimate forms of reasoning; these are postmodern 
theory, emotive aversion, genetic fatalism and the oversocialized gaze. Post- 
modern theory refers to the relativistic theories associated with the “cultural 
turn’ (particularly Lyotardian theory). Emotive aversion refers specifically 
to arguments against the use of human biotechnologies based upon 
feelings of emotional aversion unsupported by rational argument. Genetic 
fatalism refers to a widespread tendency within contemporary social 
science to equate genetic determinism with inevitability. The oversocialized 
gaze refers to ‘environmentalist’, sociological accounts characterized by a 
strong antipathy towards genetic or even partially genetic explanations. 

I have also modified Sibeon’s original framework to entail focusing 
upon the biological variable (defined earlier) in addition to agency-structure, 
micro-macro and time-space as core concepts. This emphasis upon biologi- 
cal variables reflects the influence of Benton’s (1991, 1993) attempts to 
reconceptualize the relationship between sociology and the biological 
sciences; and recent work which attempts to cross the biology-society 
divide associated with Newton (2003), Williams (1998, 2003), Bury (1997) 
and several others. Here it might be useful to describe a number of the 
core concepts that originally formed part of anti-reductionist sociology and 
are now included within the framework of genetic-soctal science. 


Agency and Social Actors 


It is arguably not enough simply to say that Lyotard and other postmodern 
critics neglect agency. As Sibeon (1997a: 5) indicates, what is required is a 
‘non reductionist and non-reified definition of agency’. In anti-reduction- 
ist terms, agency can be defined by means of Hindess’s (1986: 115) defi- 
nition of the concept of agent/actor as a ‘locus of decision and action where 
the action is in some sense a consequence of the actor’s decisions’. Alterna- 
tively, in order to avoid reification and reductionism, social and individ- 
ual actors should be defined as entities that are (in principle) capable of 
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making, taking and acting upon decisions. However, there are some 
entities that cannot under any circumstances be or become actors. These 
include taxonomic collectivities such as ‘men’, ‘women’, ‘white people’, 
‘black people’, etc.; social classes; ‘society’ and ‘the state’; and objects such 
as money, written materials, natural disasters, diseases and so on. 
Additionally, none of these categories of phenomena can be or become 


agents. 


The Conditions of Action 


To reject theories of structural predetermination is not the same thing as 
overemphasizing agency at the expense of structure. In other words, anti- 
reductionist sociology recognizes that actors are constrained/enabled by 
conditions of action (Betts, 1986: 41) or, as Hindess (1986: 120-1) puts it, by 
social conditions. As Sibeon (1996: 68) indicates, ‘the conditions of 
action/social conditions which may be thought of as the element of “struc- 
ture” in the agency /structure debate, are not structurally predetermined; 
they are not necessary effects of the social totality or of some systemic 
“need” or exigency, and they do not require reductionist explanation of 
the kind associated with methodological collectivism’. 


Contingency 


Anti-reductionist sociology portrays social life as relatively fluid, proces- 
sual and potentially indeterminate unless and until segments of social life 
are spatially /temporally stabilized and institutionalized for short or long 
durations of time (Hindess, 1986). This raises an important question. As 
Sibeon (1996: 69-70) suggests, there are arguably no valid reasons for 
constructing an “either/or theoretical dichotomy between, on the one 
hand, a structural conception of rigid system determination and 
predictability’ and, on the other, a ‘conception of the social fabric as a 
process of endless flux’, and random change. Elias’s (1978: 162) figura- 
tional sociology paints a picture of social reality as indeterminate, continu- 
ous and processional, as an unfolding of ‘figurations in constant flux with 
neither beginning nor end’. One could argue that Elias is operating with 
an illicit dichotomy here that lies between complete stasis and complete 
flux. Anti-reductionist sociology transcends this dichotomy through ‘the 
empirical application of a postulate which recognises that social life is 
always potentially open to change and variability, the extent to which 
stability and continuity, or else discontinuity and change, actually occurs’ 
being treated as a variable for empirical investigation (Sibeon, 1996: 70). 
Social conditions are viewed as being contingently produced and repro- 
duced as an effect of the self-reproducing tendency of social systems and 
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networks; and in part, as the consequences of actors” decisions and 
actions. As Clegg (1989: 17) indicates, because the social fabric is not struc- 
turally predetermined it is, at least, potentially indeterminate and 
variable. 


Time-Space 


A core assumption here is that material that travels in time must also 
travel spatially; ‘and that spatial dissemination necessarily has a temporal 
dimension’ (Sibeon, 1996: 72). Cohen (1989: 77) analyses Giddens’s struc- 
turation theory observing; ‘if social patterns are embedded in the reality 
of social activity, then a concern for time and space becomes difficult to 
avoid. Social conduct, after all, is always situated in specific settings, and 
it takes time to engage even in the most fleeting practices, let alone 
sustained sequences and series of interaction’. Arguably, Cohen’s obser- 
vation highlights the fact that temporality is a very significant variable 
among competing sociological theories. As Clegg (1989: 212) indicates, 
‘Different theoretical perspectives diverge on the temporality within 
which the conceptualisation of action is achieved’. 


General Problems with the ‘Cultural Turn’ 


In what follows, the intention is to focus upon the work of J. F. Lyotard 
(celebrated in some circles as the postmodern theorist par excellence) as an 
example of ‘the cultural turn’. At stake here is whether Lyotard rejects 
foundationalism from which theory can be generated. Does Lyotard 
provide an acceptable postmodern epistemology and a viable postmodern 
theory? 

The most basic criticism of Lyotard’s (1973, 1984, 1986-7) relativistic 
position is that he never applies it to himself, to his own theories and 
conceptual frameworks. He is open, that is to say, to the self-referential objec- 
tion (Blackledge and Hunt, 1993) which posits that, if all theories are the 
product of a particular situation, then so too is that theory, and it therefore 
has no universal validity. To put it another way, if truth and falsity do not 
exist in an absolute sense, then Lyotard’s thesis about the relativity of all 
knowledge cannot be true in this sense. His thesis, however, invalidates 
itself; Lyotard is hoist with his own petard. In arguing the way he does, 
Lyotard is surely employing the very criteria of truth and validity that he 
claims are culturally relative. He tells us that norms of truth change, and 
that ideas of a ‘good explanation’ are matters of social convention (Lyotard, 
1984: 80). Yet he is himself using such conventions in saying this. He is, in 
a sense, employing reason to try to prove the inadequacy of reason; 
claiming to provide a universally valid and true explanation of why there 
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is no such thing as a universally valid and true explanation. Lyotard's 
endeavour is therefore highly problematic and contradictory. As Gurnah 
and Scott (1992: 148) observe, postmodern theorizing rests upon ‘a grand 
narrative... . It thus reproduces precisely those totalising characteristics 
of which at the level of intellectual critique it is most critical.’ Put simply, 
the postmodern statement that there can be no general theory ‘is itself a 
general theory!’ (Sibeon, 1996: 14). 

Lyotard’s prescription against foundations, macro-theory and politics 
is paralysing and should be repudiated. I concur with writers such as 
Mouzelis, Sibeon, Stones and Holmwood in their respective efforts to 
bring about a ‘return to’ sociology. A new, emerging post-postmodern body 
of sociology will hopefully combat the stance implicitly recommended by 
those such as Lyotard, which can be conveyed as ‘the philosophy of 
inverted commas’. Since, in postmodern conditions, ‘only unsophisticated 
people can have beliefs, values and meanings, all such must be placed in 
quotation marks by the philosopher’ (Scruton, 1994: 504). It is my view, 
to recap, that we need a ‘way forward’ beyond the relativism of the 
‘cultural turn’ that will enable us to design theoretical frameworks 
capable, to some extent, of ‘building bridges’ between sociology and the 
life sciences in order to study the sociological implications of human 
biotechnology. 


Bullding Bridges 


In what follows, I examine the work of several authors who have 
attempted to straddle the biology-sociology divide and consider whether 
it is possible to move beyond the established ‘starting point’ for a biologi- 
cal sociology outlined in the work of Shilling (1993). 

Newton's (2003: 35) recent work cogently suggests that the human body 
can be ‘both extra-discursive and deeply embedded in the social fabric’ 
as can be observed in the human smile, body scripts of birth, maturation 
and death, etc. In the author’s view, such examples serve to illustrate the 
social reliance of the ‘extra-discursive body’ and how any sociological 
account of the social world is deficient if it ‘ignores the fact that human 
beings have biological bodies’ (Newton, 2003: 35). 

In Newton's view, the significance of the human body for the social 
serves to emphasize the need to formulate concepts capable of integrat- 
ing the two. However, he highlights some of the problems facing those 
such as Benton (1991, 1993), Bury (1995, 1997) and Williams (1998) who 
are attempting to cross the ‘Great Divide’ in the sense of furthering the 
project of a material-corporeal sociology. In particular, the author draws 
attention to the reliance on animal studies in order to explain human 
- health (Freund, 1988: 854-5; 1990: 464; 1998: 277) and Williams (1998: 129; 
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2001: 71), arguing that ‘reference to animal studies incites a reductionist 
account of human health and appropriates rather inappropriate analytic 
concepts — features which appear to contradict Freund and Williams' 
expressed concerns” (Newton, 2003: 28). Newton sympathizes with 
Shilling’s (1993) attempts to analyse the human body as simultaneously 
biological and social, viewing this “Third Way” as a starting point for a 
biological sociology that goes beyond naturalistic and social construction- 
ist views of the human body, while retaining some of their useful insights. 
However, Newton illustrates how there are serious methodological and 
epistemological problems facing current attempts to move beyond 
Shilling’s (1993) starting point. He suggests that a strong desire to counter 
constructionism may lead to an ‘insensitivity’ towards constructionist 
arguments, citing the work of Freund and Williams again as examples of 
authors who lack a ‘reflexivity to their own emotional evocation of the 
supposed links between the social (e.g. inequality), the emotional (and its 
physiology) and ill-health’ (Newton, 2003: 36). 

In sum, Newton urges us to remember that we remain ‘at the starting 
point’ of a marriage between the social and the biological. In his view, we 
cannot rely upon current psycho-physiological research in order to concep- 
tualize biology, and we face further problems in relation to the complexity 
of the relationship between the human body and the social world. Indeed, 
we cannot necessarily interpret a particular physiological measure as a 
‘response’ to social stimuli. For Newton, ‘neither the social nor the biologi- 
cal generally operates in this singular fashion’ (Newton, 2003: 36). He also 
draws attention to the difficulties of isolating ‘singular relationships’ within 
the biological field, characterized as it is by great complexity. 

It is my contention that we can move beyond Shilling’s (1993) ‘starting 
point’ for a biological sociology. Arguably, the greatest error in the work 
of many of the authors who have attempted to straddle the biology-soci- 
ology divide (and in particular, Benton, 1991, 1993; Shilling, 1993; and 
Newton, 2003) lies in the tendency not to equate determinism with genes 
but to equate determinism with inevitability. As Ridley (1999: 307) suggests: 


Suppose you are ill, but you reason that there is no point in calling the doctor 
because either you will recover, or you won't in either case, a doctor is super- 
fluous. But this overlooks the possibility that your recovery or lack thereof could 
be caused by your calling the doctor, or failure to do so. It follows that deter- 
minism implies nothing about what you can or cannot do. Determinism looks 
backwards to the causes of the present state, not forward to the consequences. 


In the 1970s, after the publication of E. O. Wilson's book Sociobiology, 
there was a counter-attack against the idea of genetic influences upon 
human behaviour, led by Richard Lewontin and Stephen J. Gould 
(Wilson's Harvard colleagues). Their dogmatic slogan: “Not in our genes!” 
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may have been a plausible hypothesis at the time, but as Ridley (1999: 
306) argues, “After 25 years of studies in behavioural genetics, that view 
is no longer tenable. Genes do influence behaviour.” We can move beyond 
Shilling’s (1993) suggestion that the human body is simultaneously biologi- 
cal and social, by acknowledging Ridley’s (1999) point about genetic influ- 
ences, while recognizing that even after those genetic discoveries, 
environmental influences are still enormously important (probably more 
so than genetic influences). In the light of Newton’s (2003: 37) call for a 
‘more sophisticated’ understanding of biology and psychology, perhaps 
we should strive to avoid sociological accounts that naively deny the 
possibility that the physical can be ‘at the mercy’ of the social/behav- 
ioural. As Ridley (1999: 153 ) indicates: 


If genes are involved in behaviour then it is they that are the cause and they 
that are deemed immutable. This is a mistake made not just by genetic deter- 
minists, but by their vociferous opponents, the people who say behaviour is 
‘not in the genes’, the people who deplore the fatalism and predestination 
implied, they say, by behaviour genetics. They give too much ground to their 
opponents by allowing this assumption to stand, for they tacitly admit that if 
genes are involved at all, then they are at the top of the hierarchy. They forget 
that genes need to be switched on, and external events — or free-willed behav- 
iour — can switch on genes. 


Despite reservations about Lewontin’s (2000) genetic fatalism, one recog- 
nizes that the author has cogently identified biological discourses that are 
remarkably similar to the dominant ideas of their day. His contention that 
19th-century ‘racist scientists’ produced ‘racist science’ is controversial to 
say the least. His suggestion that a ‘democracy of the elite’ operates within 
science is far from a trifling issue. The implications are that the apparatus 
of knowledge called ‘scientific knowledge’, depending upon elaborate 
metaphors, is available only to a restricted elite. Additionally, his sugges- 
tion that there is a ‘dark side’ to the manner in which the Creationist 
movement in the US Bible Belt has ‘thrown out’ all science rather than re- 
evaluate inherited notions of God, importantly identifies a mindset that 
automatically opposes any form of change to the mythical ‘timeless’ land- 
scape. Likewise, Lewontin’s timely criticisms of the idea of the Human 
Genome Project as a ‘recipe book’ for life cannot be dismissed lightly. 

One reflects that it would be useful to take some insights into the 
biology-sociology divide from the work of Benton, Ridley, Newton and 
others and combine them with Sibeon’s anti-reductionist framework in 
order to contribute towards a new, post-postmodern sociology of human 
biotechnology. To reiterate, Sibeon’s original framework, arising out of a 
critique of reductionism, essentialism, reification and functional teleology, 
ignores the biological variable. Arguably, an emphasis upon micro-macro, 
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agency-structure and time-space, which also recognized that biological 
(or, in part, biological) explanations need not be reductionist or fatalistic, 
would be a useful meta-theoretical sensitizing framework for the purpose 
of studying the Genome Project as a whole together with selected aspects 
of human biotechnology. 


Instincts: Evidence from Evolutlonary Psychology 


Evidence for the idea that human beings evolved complex behaviour by 
the addition of instincts to those of their ancestors rather than by replac- 
ing instincts with learned patterns of behaviour can be found in the work 
of the psycho-linguist Pinker (1994). Pinker's argument is that the inten- 
tion of most social scientists has been, and is, to examine and trace the 
ways in which behaviour is influenced by the social environment. We 
should examine instead the ways in which the social environment is 
produced by our innate social instincts. As Ridley (1999, 2003) has 
cogently suggested, the fact that all human beings smile at happiness and 
frown when worried may be expressions of unlearned behaviour 
(instinct) rather than culture. 

The evolutionary psychologists Barkow et al. (1992) suggest that culture 
is the product of individual human psychology more than vice versa. 
Arguably, it has been a major mistake to oppose nature to nurture, because 
learning is, according to the authors, dependent upon innate, instinctive 
capacities to learn, and there are innate constraints upon what can be 
learned. As Ridley (1999: 103) makes clear, the ‘evolutionary’ in evolu- 
tionary psychology refers not to natural selection itself but to the concept 
of adaptation. Biological organs can be ‘reverse engineered to discern 
what they are “designed” to do’, in the same way as machines can be so 
studied. Pinker (1994) emphasizes that machines are meaningless except 
when described in terms of their functions. In the same way, it is mean- 
ingless to describe the human or animal eye without mentioning that it 
is ‘designed’ for the making of images. Barkow et al. (1992) argue that the 
same principles apply to the human brain, and its modules are likely to 
have been ‘designed’ for particular functions. Ironically, as Ridley (1999) 
points out, ‘it was the argument from design that kept evolutionary ideas 
at bay throughout the first half of the nineteenth century’. 

‘The evidence that grammar is innate is overwhelming and diverse’, 
claims Ridley (1999: 104). The author convincingly refers to the language 
instinct possessed by all human beings as a complex and sophisticated 
adaptation for communication. He conceives how it was of great advan- 
tage to our African ancestors to share precise and complex information 
at a level unavailable to any other species. Ridley considers the evidence 
that grammar is innate rather than learned to be abundant: 
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The evidence that a gene somewhere on chromosome seven usually plays a : 
part in building that instinct in the developing foetus's brain is good, though 
we have no idea how large a part that gene plays. (Ridley, 1999: 104) 


However, many social scientists appear to be firmly resistant to the idea 
of human instincts. For example, Giddens (1993: 57) suggests that human 
beings have no instincts in the sense of complex patterns of unlearned 
behaviour”. Yet the evidence for instinct, and for genes whose effect seems 
to be to achieve the direct development of grammar, remains strong. As 
Ridley (1999: 105) argues, it appears to be the case that many social 
scientists prefer to think, contrary to an abundance of biological evidence, 
that genetic influences upon human language are ‘mere side-effects of its 
direct effect on the ability of the brain to understand speech’. Arguably, 
the 20th-century paradigm to the ends that only non-human animals 
possess instincts begins to develop cracks in the foundations, “once you 
consider the Jamesian idea that some instincts cannot develop without 
learnt, outside inputs’ (Ridley, 1999: 105). The reference here is to William 
James, the early psychologist who believed that human behaviour 
revealed evidence of more separate rather than fewer instincts than non- 
human animal behaviour. Yet the belief that human beings possess no 
innate characteristics outside of ‘a set of simple reflexes, plus a range of 
organic needs’ (Giddens, 1993) appears to be firmly entrenched within 
the discipline of sociology in particular. 

Arguably, evolutionary psychology is capable of bringing some useful 
insights, particularly concepts regarding the ‘reverse engineering’ of 
human behaviour referred to previously, to the study of human behav- 
iour in the field occupied by those who wish to “build bridges’ between 
sociology and biology. 

Particularly strong criticisms of evolutionary psychology can be found 
in the work of Midgley (2000). Midgley argues that evolutionary psychol- 
ogists ‘teach’ determinism and nihilism, while treating human beings as 
solitary entities rather than social animals. Daly and Wilson’s (1998) work 
appears to contradict Midgley’s point regarding the reliance upon social 
atomism by evolutionary psychologists. The authors examine step- 
relationships, and acknowledge that they ‘exist in all societies’ (Daly and 
Wilson, 1998: 378). 

Evolutionary psychologists utilize information about human evolution- 
ary history to make and test predictions about psychological adaptations. 
However, Rose and Rose (2000) claim that not enough is known about the 
Pleistocene to make such a study viable. On the contrary, Tooby and De 
Vore (1987) have cogently shown how we have access to information 
concerning ancestral adoptive problems from a range of disciplines, includ- 
ing paleo-anthropology, primatology, studies of modern hunter-gatherer 
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societies and game-theory models of social interaction. Rose and Rose 
(2000) take issue with the idea, expressed by Nesse and Williams (1994), 
that there is a mismatch between 'stone-age minds” and the “space age 
world”. Steven Rose writes that, “Evolutionary modern humans appeared 
some 100,000 years ago. Allowing 15-20 years as a generation time, there 
have been some 5,000-6,600 generations between human origins and 
modern times” (Rose and Rose, 2000: 253-4). As Curry (2003: 84) points 
out, ‘it is not altogether clear why Steven Rose makes an argument about 
the possibility of change in the last 100,000 years”, arguing that “the real 
question is whether 500-660 generations — and not 5,000-6,600 generations 
— is enough time for significant evolutionary change’. Rose and Rose (2000) 
also criticize evolutionary psychology on the grounds that cultural and 
historical variability in cultural forms refutes the claim that humans “share 
a universal, species-typical psychology” (Curry, 2003: 85). However, as 
Tooby and Cosmides (1992: 46) suggest, “the recognition that a universal 
evolved psychology will produce variable manifest behaviour given differ- 
ent environmental conditions exposes (this argument) as a complete non- 
sequitur”. Rose and Rose's (2000) next argument against evolutionary 
psychology, according to Curry (2003) is that it ‘neglects the role that 
emotion plays in human mental life’. As Curry reveals, Rose and Rose 
neglect to mention Tooby and Cosmides” (1992) treatment of emotion; 
Buss’s (1994, 2000) work on the subject; related work by Frank (1988), Nesse 
(1990) and others. 

Arguably, as Curry (2003: 89) shows, Rose and Rose fuil to show that 
evolutionary psychology is based on ‘shaky empirical evidence’. Curry 
cogently suggests that: 


.. evolutionary psychologists use accounts of pre-history corroborated by 
numerous diverse disciplines, their assumptions about the rate of evolution- 
ary change are in keeping with standard assumptions in evolutionary biology; 
their claims about human universals are consistent with, and go some way 
towards explaining, cultural and historical variability; emotions have been the 
subject of a great deal of evolutionary research. 


In what follows, I apply selected concepts from the synthetic frame- 
work to selected aspects of human biotechnology (including ethical 
concerns) to demonstrate the conceptual explanatory potential of genetic- 
social science. 


Application of Selected Concepts to Selected 
Areas of Human Biotechnology 


Genetic-social science focuses upon agency-structure, micro—macro, time-space, 
the biological variable (the evidence for, at least in part, biological causality) 
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and power (in the Foucauldian sense). The framework arises out of a 
critique of reductionism, reification, functional teleology, essentialism, post- 
modern theory (especially the Lyotardian version), emotive aversion (argu- 
ments against the use of human biotechnologies, for example, based upon 
feelings of emotional aversion unsupported by rational argument), genetic 
fatalism (the equation of genetic determinism, or partial genetic determin- 
ism with inevitability) and the oversocialized gaze (‘environmentalist’ 
accounts characterized by a strong antipathy towards genetic, or partially 
genetic explanations). The framework favours dualism rather than a duality 
of structure, and is an example of meta-theory. 


The Human Genome Project and Foucauldian ‘Power’ 


As the intention here is to apply concepts from the synthetic framework 
of genetic-social science to selected aspects of the genomic revolution in order 
to demonstrate the conceptual explanatory potential, we must examine the 
Human Genome Project itself. We can view the Project, in terms of power, 
as an example of Sibeon’s (1996: 52) ‘emergent’ power. If we analyse the 
Project, drawing upon Callon and Latour’s (1981) ‘actor-network’ theories 
and Foucauldian sociopolitical perspectives, we must conclude that power 
is not a fixed capacity that ‘inheres in an actor by virtue of the actor’s struc- 
tural location within an over-arching social system’ (Sibeon, 1996: 52). 
Rather, power is at least partly emergent, in the sense of being an outcome 
of social interactions. As Law (1986: 5) suggests, power is in part an ‘effect’, 
not a cause of strategic success achieved by actors during the course of 
their interactions with other actors in specific situations. 

When examined in relation to the flexible framework of genetic-social 
science, it should be argued that Foucauldian insights (1972, 1980, 1982) 
contain an anti-foundational relativism that should be repudiated. 
Foucault’s overly holistic concepts have strongly essentialist overtones, 
which fail to address and acknowledge the discontinuities between 
macro-cognitive and micro-behavourial spheres of the social world. There 
is a marked tendency in Foucauldian theory to collapse the distinctions 
between agency and structure and between micro and macro, resulting in 
what Archer (1995) calls ‘central conflation’. Foucault’s theorizing rests 
upon a ‘reified concept of agency” (Sibeon, 2004: 74). Foucauldian insights 
tend to incorporate reified concepts of agency and the concept of duality 
of structure into analysis, with the result of creating teleological forms of 
explanation. Armstrong (1987: 1217), drawing upon Foucauldian insights, 
warns against too readily endorsing alliances between “bio-social perspec- 
tives”, displaying the genetic fatalism and oversocialized approach of such 
Foucauldian analysis. Foucault's (1972) suggestion that sexuality is purely 
a sociocultural creation is another example of an over-socialized account of 
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human behaviour. However, despite the theoretical deficits outlined, 
power is one aspect of Foucauldian analysis, which, if used in a ‘modified’ 
and selective way, can certainly contribute towards the sociological study 
of biotechnology. Power in the Foucauldian sense is the milieu in which 
individuals and groups operate; the workings of power are not centred 
in any one group or source, and do not arise from any given location in 
the social structure or operate from any singular site. Power is everywhere 
— the network of surveillance, patterns of discipline and knowledge that 
serve them have emerged outside of any social actors” control. These ideas 
can be used as a corrective against “exclusively systemic perspectives’ 
(Sibeon, 2004: 135). 

One concurs with Sibeon (2004: 135) to the ends that Foucault-influ- 
enced actor-network theories of Callon and Latour (1981) contain persua- 
sive arguments in favour of power having ‘no single or prime cause, but 
that strategic success in the acquisition of power is always potentially 
reversible’. For Sibeon, we should borrow elements of Foucault’s ideas 
pertaining to power in a ‘critical, selective fashion’ informed by critique 
of agency-structure, micro—macro and time-space. It is useful to recognize the 
relational and emergent aspects of power, but power also has systemic 
qualities. Latour, influenced by Foucault, claims that ‘power is not some- 
thing you may possess or hoard’, and that power is ‘an effect ... never a 
cause’ (Latour, 1986: 265). Sibeon (2004: 136) cogently disagrees with 
Latour’s suggestions, arguing that, ‘Latour is wrong; power can be 
hoarded or stored, and therefore power — though often an effect — can 
sometimes be a “cause”’. One agrees with Sibeon that Foucault and actor- 
network theorists such as Callon and Latour (1981) and Latour (1986) tend 
to ‘push their relational and processual conception of power to the point 
of denying that power can be “stored” in roles and in social systems and 
networks of social relations’. We can therefore incorporate a synthesis into 
the framework that combines Foucauldian and other relational concepts 
of power with an understanding that there is also a systemic dimension 
to power. An acknowledgement that some social agents ‘possess’ more 
power than others (Best and Kellner, 1991: 70), and that the reason for this 
may lie in the fact that certain elements of power can be ‘stored’ in roles, 
social systems, etc., is something Foucauldian theory tends to ignore. 

Particularly useful for the framework of genetic-social science is the idea 
that there may be ‘multiple forms’ of power, ‘including systemic power 
(associated with “power storage” in discourses, social institutions, social 
positions/roles, and in social systems), and agentic power which refers 
to a capacity of agents’ (Sibeon, 2004: 137). These systemic and agentic 
powers should be viewed as autonomous, though they may influence 
each other. Agentic power may derive from a mainly systemic source 
(i.e. position or role). Conversely, agentic power may be of a relatively 
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contingent, emergent form. Such agentic power may interact with 
systemic power (role/position) that is ‘stored’ within what Foucault terms 
“discourse”, and social systems. In other words, we may think in terms of 
a dialectical relationship between systemic and relational forms of power. 

Regarding an analysis of power in relation to the “public” Human 
Genome Project, we must examine certain aspects of how such power is 
created and maintained. We need to examine the ‘genealogy’ of existing 
relations, how they have emerged and the discourses they 
reflect/reinforce. When examined in relation to the framework of genetic- 
social science, it can be argued that social actors have two related quali- 
ties. As Sibeon (1996: 57) suggests, ‘they have an ontological status as 
actors (that is, in principle they are able to formulate and take decisions 
and act upon those decisions), but secondly, this may be an intermittent 
status that does not obtain in all circumstances’. In the case of the Human 
Genome Project, however, it can be argued that it is an entity that is not 
an actor. To suggest otherwise would be to engage in reification. The 
government of a group of ‘nation states’ may decide that it is desirable 
to create a project such as the Human Genome Project that is “empow- 
ered to take decisions and act on the collective behalf of its member states’ 
(Sibeon, 1996: 62). In this case, the Human Genome Project, may be 
regarded as a supra-national organization. We must keep firmly in mind a 
crucial component of the framework’s methodology — Hindess’s (1986: 
115) formulation of social action, in which he defines an actor as a ‘locus 
of decision and action where the action is in some sense a consequence 
of the actor’s decisions’. 

If we take Bennington and Harvey’s (1994) idea of transnational and 
inter-regional policy networks composed of governmental and non- 
governmental actors and ‘apply’ it to the ‘public’ Human Genome Project 
as a whole, we can identify the International Human Genome Sequenc- 
ing Consortium (HGSC) as a policy network. It is composed of more than 
2000 scientists at 20 institutions in six countries (Dennis and Gallagher, 
2001), and functions to develop the technology required to characterize 
the genomes of humans and other organisms, and to address the ethical, 
legal and social implications of this new information. The institutions 
range from the governmental (US Department of Energy) to the non- 
governmental (RIKEN Genomic Sciences, Japan). 

We must acknowledge the multiplicity of forms that power takes, in 
relation to the Human Genome Project. This includes systemic power 
‘stored’, contra Callon and Latour (1981), in discourses pertaining to the 
Project, the 20 or so institutions that make up the HGSC, the social 
positions/roles of actors, etc. and agentic power, which refers to a capacity 
of actors. 

In what follows, I examine the role some of the concepts from 
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genetic-social science can play in the analysis of the eugenic potential of 
selected examples of human biotechnology. 


The Eugenic Potential of Human Biotechnology 


Lynn (2001) points out that there are six techniques of biotechnology that 
have been used to promote eugenics, or that have the potential to promote 
eugenics. These are artificial insemination by donor (AID); egg donation; 
prenatal diagnosis of foetuses with genetic diseases/disorders and 
termination of the pregnancies where these are identified; embryo selec- 
tion; cloning consisting of the production of genetically identical copies 
of individuals; and genetic engineering, used here in the sense of the inser- 
tion of new genes. 

Arguably, as Ridley (1999) suggests, what is ‘wrong’ with eugenics is 
not the science, but the coercion involved. Kitcher (1996) makes a case for 
calling genetic screening ‘laissez-faire’ eugenics: everyone can be his or her 
own eugenicist, taking advantage of the available genetic tests to make the 
reproductive decisions he/she thinks correct. By this standard, ‘eugenics 
happens every day in hospitals all over the world’ (Ridley, 1999: 298). 

The issue of whether such medical procedures (prenatal diagnosis, AID, 
etc.) are eugenic measures can be determined by considering the inten- 
tions of the physicians carrying out the procedures, not by their effects. 
If we examine the issue, using the framework of genetic-social science, we 
would regard the physicians as actors, in other words, entities that are 
capable of making, taking and acting upon decisions. To analyse the issue 
in terms of the effects of the procedures would be to engage in functional 
teleology, an illegitimate form of reasoning. Lynn (2001: 24) is arguably 
wrong in suggesting that “the criterion of the intentions of the physicians 
carrying out the procedures is unsatisfactory because itis difficult to know 
what their intentions are, especially because no physicians are going to 
admit publicly that they are endeavouring to promote eugenics’. Anony- 
mous surveys of physicians have shown that some of them do consider 
that they are practising eugenics, while others consider that they are not. 
Wertz (1998) conducted a large survey of this kind in 1995 in 36 countries. 
This was a survey of the views of 2901 genetics professionals and 
physicians carrying out prenatal diagnosis and counselling the patients 
on whether to terminate foetuses with genetic diseases and disorders. 
Wertz found that many of these advised their patients to have termina- 
tions and agreed with the statement, ‘An important goal of genetic coun- 
selling is to reduce the number of deleterious genes in the population’. 
This is a eugenic objective. All of the medical professionals (252) in China 
agreed with it. Many also agreed with the statement, ‘It is socially 
irresponsible knowingly to bring an infant with a serious genetic disorder 
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into the world in an era of prenatal diagnosis’. In the United States, 55 
percent of primary care physicians and 26 percent of geneticists, as well 
as 44 percent of patients, agreed. Thus, appreciable numbers of 
professionals carrying out such procedures are in fact motivated by 
eugenic considerations concerning the genetic health of the population. 

Lynn (2001: 273) refers to “yuk reactions”. These are examples of emotive 
aversion (a “cardinal sin” of the framework) in the sense of arguments 
against the use of human biotechnologies based upon irrational, 
emotional “feelings”. Examples of emotive aversion in relation to the use of 
human biotechnologies include the following. Suzuki and Knudtson's 
(1990) case for the prohibition of germ-line therapy on humans appears 
to be based less upon rational argument than upon “yuk reaction’. The 
authors advance an argument against germ-line therapy, suggesting that 
the elimination of harmful genes would reduce genetic diversity, and that 
genetic diversity should be preserved. They argue that genetic diversity 
is desirable because any genes might at some future time give an advan- 
tage in combating some unpredictable hazard. Thus, as Lynn (2001: 271) 
suggests, ‘Suzuki and Knudtson would seem to prefer that some unfor- 
tunate people should be required to endure the suffering caused by a 
genetic disease on the off chance that, in future, their defective genes 
might confer some sort of unknown benefit”. Roberts (1996) advanced a 
rather emotive argument against embryo selection on the grounds that 
only the affluent could afford such “expensive” treatment. Nelkin’s (2001) 
arguments against the commodification of genetic products, again, 
appears to be based upon feelings of emotive aversion rather than ration- 
ality, conjuring up as they do, hypothetical scenarios of “war” between 
‘the gene rich’ and the “gene poor’. 


Concluding Observatlons 


This article is a cautious contribution towards the study of human biotech- 
nology and a ‘new’ post-postmodern sociology of human biotechnology. 
It has been suggested that we require a ‘way forward’ beyond the nihilism 
and paralysis of postmodern theory; an ontologically flexible, meta-theor- 
etical framework in the form of genetic-social science (provisional title). This 
would entail focusing above all upon agency-structure, micro-macro, 
time-space and the biological variable, power. The ‘sensitizing’ framework 
consists of methodological generalizations as distinct from substantive 
generalizations. 

Genetic-social science in its current early stage of development arises out 
of a critique of nine illegitimate forms of theoretical reasoning; which are 
reductionism, essentialism, reification, functional teleology, postmodern theory, 
emotive aversion, duality of structure, genetic fatalism and the oversocialized 
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gaze. The critique may be employed for conceptual development involv- 
ing large-scale synthesis, drawing upon several theoretical schools. These 
include recent work that forms part of the ‘return to” sociological theory 
associated with Layder, Archer, Mouzelis, Sibeon and others, together 
with material from writers such as Benton and Ridley who have 
attempted to “build bridges” between sociology and biology. 

It has been argued that the unique framework is capable of contribut- 
ing both to the “return to” sociological theory and method, and to a post- 
postmodern sociology of human biotechnology. The ‘pay off” will 
hopefully lie in the framework’s explanatory potential in terms of theor- 
etical development. Rather than being ‘hot house debate’, it is the author’s 
contention that the framework’s usefulness lies in its avoidance of anti- 
foundational relativism; oversocialized (harshly ‘environmentalist’) 
accounts; the tendency towards genetic fatalism (the equation of genetic 
predisposition with inevitability) in the work of writers associated with 
the sociologies of medicine and health; and its adoption of the ‘sociologi- 
cal realism’ of those such as Mouzelis (1991, 1993, 1995), who seek a 
‘return’ to sociological theory and method. 
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abstract: Nostalgia has been viewed as the conceptual opposite of progress, 
against which it is negatively viewed as reactionary, sentimental or melancholic. 
It has been seen as a defeatist retreat from the present, and evidence of loss of 
faith in the future. Nostalgia is certainly a response to the experience of loss 
endemic in modernity and late modernity, but the authors argue that it has 
numerous manifestations and cannot be reduced to a singular or absolute defi- 
nition. Its meaning and significance are multiple, and so should be seen as accom- 
modating progressive, even utopian impulses as well as regressive stances and 
melancholic attitudes. Its contrarieties are evident in both vernacular and media 
forms of remembering and historical reconstruction. The authors argue that these 
contrarieties should be viewed as mutually constitutive, for it is in their interre- 
lations that there arises the potential for sociological critique. 





keywords: modalities + modernity + nostalgia 


The temporal dichotomies of classical sociology asserted a severe, if not 
complete rupture between modern and premodern societies, and were 
largely weighted in favour of the present over the past in their theoriza- 
tions of this radical historical transition. Assumptions of irreversible 
rupture created an indisposition to attend in a more balanced way to 
patterns of continuity across time, for change and movement away from 
the past were the key issues of focus. Positive valuations of present over 
past were based not only on views of the inevitability of linear progress 
forward to an improved future, but were also supported by evolutionism 
and historicism, and later by static functionalist paradigms and theories 
of modernization. Belief in the inevitability of progress was bolstered in 
its orientation to the future by the generation of its antithesis — a nostal- 
gic yearning for the past — and yet, as the ideological components of the 
dogma of progress have been steadily critiqued, it is notoriously difficult 
to know where to turn for any viable alternative. We may look back on 
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the variety of different positions that were developed in response to the 
abrupt social transitions experienced during modernity, ranging from 
wholesale acceptance through gradual adjustment to either melancholy 
over unchangeable forms of social malaise or arguments for further 
radical change, but all of these seem flawed in some way or another, and 
so not available for adoption without considerable change and revision. 

In the face of this perturbation, we feel it useful to think again about 
progress's conceptual opposite. In being negatively othered as its binary 
opposite, nostalgia became fixed in a determinate backwards-looking 
stance. This not only closed down lines of active relation to the past, but 
also valorized what was set up as its single, inescapable alternative, facil- 
itated convenient versions of the past in favour of the present, and left 
the stage free for only avowedly conservative reactions to modern times. 
Nostalgia became associated with a defeatist attitude to present and 
future, appearing tacitly to acquiesce in the temporal ruptures of 
modernity by its very assumption of this attitude. Nostalgia was also 
conceived as seeking to attain the unattainable, to satisfy the unsatisfi- 
able. If a dogmatic belief in progress entailed an ardent longing for the 
future, nostalgia as its paired inversion entailed only an ardent longing 
for the past. It is, then, as if nostalgia arises only in compensation for a 
loss of faith in progress, and for what is socially and culturally destroyed 
in the name of progress. 

In longing for what is lacking in a changed present, nostalgia for a lost 
time clearly involves yearning for what is now not attainable, simply 
because of the irreversibility of time; but to condemn nostalgia solely to 
this position leaves unattended not only more general feelings of regret 
for what time has brought, but also more general questions for how the 
past may actively engage with the present and future. The temporal 
emphasis in modernity has always been on relentless supersession and 
movement beyond existing conditions and circumstances. This modernist 
emphasis leaves no space, remedial or otherwise, for dealing with the 
experience of loss. It is as if this experience, being negatively valued, has 
simply to be overcome, regardless of the pain and pathos that may be 
involved. The greatest temporal value in modernity is on what is tempor- 
ary, and this disorientation from any sense of continuity or durability 
increases our sense of ethical perturbation by cutting away the grounds 
for active dialogue between past and present. All that is left is the nega- 
tivity of nostalgia — as if, in the headlong tilt of time, all we can do is sigh 
and lament. This suggests that we need either to reconfigure the concept 
of nostalgia or move beyond it if we are to deal more adequately with the 
experience of loss. 

The experience of loss is endemic to living in modernity, regardless of 
whatever version of it applies in any particular time or place. Whether 
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through war, revolution or regime change, mass involuntary migration 
and emigration, or less dramatically through social mobility or social rede- 
velopment and the dispersion of existing communities built up over time, 
change and attendant feelings of loss have altered how the past is seen 
and considered. This cannot be subsumed entirely within a sense of 
nostalgia, not least because feelings of loss are at times commingled with 
a sense of social gain or liberation, or with efforts to regain what has been 
lost in new ways that actively engage with the process or consequences 
of change. Modernity has changed the very conception of loss along with 
the compensations offered for it, such as nationalism or invented 
traditions, but loss, lack and longing do not have any singular or absolute 
condition in modernity. It follows that this is the case with nostalgia, since 
nostalgia is the composite feeling of loss, lack and longing. 

Rather than dismissing it as a concept, we should perhaps reconfigure 
it in terms of a distinction between the desire to return to an earlier state 
or idealized past, and the desire not to return but to recognize aspects of 
the past as the basis for renewal and satisfaction in the future. Nostalgia 
can then be seen as not only a search for ontological security in the past, 
but also as a means of taking one's bearings for the road ahead in the 
uncertainties of the present. This opens up a positive dimension in nostal- 
gia, one associated with desire for engagement with difference, with aspi- 
ration and critique, and with the identification of ways of living lacking 
in modernity. Nostalgia can be both melancholic and utopian. 

It is vital that this distinction is not conceived as yet another sociologi- 
cal dichotomy, for it is the way these two dimensions of nostalgia inform 
each other, in any particular case, that is important. There are cases where 
past-fixated melancholic reactions to the present prevail, and others where 
utopian longings drift free of any actual ontological basis in the present; 
but for us, in rethinking the concept, the key point of interest lies in the 
mutually constitutive interrelations of both dimensions of nostalgia, since 
it is there that the potential for sociological critique arises. 

In this article, we develop our rethinking of nostalgia as a sociological 
phenomenon by critically assessing how it has predominantly been 
viewed, how it figures as a concept of temporality, and how in its media 
forms it has been considered in the field of study now associated with 
social memory.? 


Nostalgic Assessments 


The term nostalgia derives etymologically from the Greek nostos, meaning 
to return home, and algía, meaning a painful condition (Davis, 1979: 1). It 
was coined by the Swiss physician Johannes Hofner, in the 17th century, 
as a diagnostic label for what was then considered a disease with 
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symptoms ranging from melancholia and weeping to anorexia and suicide. 
The apparent disease was related to prolonged and usually involuntary 
absences from home. Gradually, over the next two centuries, nostalgia 
became semantically unmoored from its medical basis, subsequently 
entering into both academic and popular vocabulary as a term referring 
to “capriciously sentimental and variously commodified” forms of the past 
(Grainge, 2002: 20). By the time debate over the alleged condition and diag- 
nostic uses of the term disappeared from medical discourse in the late 19th 
century, its metaphorical application, associated with a sort of homesick- 
ness for a lost past, had become its dominant meaning in ordinary 
parlance. This involved a shift from spatial dislocation to temporal dislo- 
cation, and the sense of feeling oneself a stranger in a new period that 
contrasted negatively with an earlier time in which one felt, or imagined, 
oneself at home. The metaphorical use was always aided by the multiple 
crossovers of sense between people's orientations to time-space coordi- 
nates (as in the commonplace deixical uses of the phrases here and now” 
to denote the immediate present, and ‘distant past’ to denote the opposite 
of temporal proximity) yet over time that which the term stood in for 
became what was predominantly meant by the actual term itself. 

Following this development, nostalgia has been used in many fields of 
study as a critical tool to interrogate the articulation of the past in the 
present, and in particular, to investigate sentimentally inflected mediated 
representations of the past, perhaps most of all where there is an element 
of commercial exploitation at stake. Deployment of the category in such 
different academic domains as psychology, history and cultural studies 
creates difficulties of application and reference within a coherent explana- 
tory framework. Taking it at its simplest, as a specifically modern concept 
nostalgia has been used to identify both a sense of personal loss and 
longing for an idealized past, and a distorted public version of a particu- 
lar historical period or a particular social formation in the past. In much 
of the most recent work, nostalgia has been closely linked with the notion 
of collective, social or cultural memory as a way of attempting to explain 
how memories are generated, altered, shared and legitimated within 
particular sociocultural environments, yet in both senses it is connected 
with the characteristic features of modernity, such as its relentless social 
uprooting and erosion of time-honoured stabilities, while both the 
phenomenon itself and commentary on it have intensified proportionately 
to the acceleration of social and cultural change during modernity and 
late modernity. 

Historical acceleration has created a new sense of time, involving what 
Todd Gitlin has called ‘a new velocity of experience, a new vertigo’ (Gitlin, 
1980: 233), which is in part associated with the construction and recon- 
struction of events by the mass media.* Nostalgia is a form of reaction to 
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the velocity and vertigo of modern temporality. It rejects its insistently 
positive valuation of the temporary and transient. In the face of this valu- 
ation, a desire to imaginatively return to earlier times is then felt to corre- 
late with an acute dissatisfaction with the present, and to involve an 
attempt to recapture a putative continuity and coherence unavailable in 
the fragmented modern or late modern environment (Smith, 1998; Lowen- 
thal, 1989: 21). This is one side of the story. Nostalgia may also be seen as 
seeking a viable alternative to the acceleration of historical time, one that 
attempts a form of dialogue with the past and recognizes the value of 
continuities in counterpart to what is fleeting, transitory and contingent. 

Longing for an idealized past has been considered in two, quite 
opposed ways. On the one hand, it can be viewed as potentially danger- 
ous in that it closes down the transactional value of the past in the present 
and results in various degrees of social amnesia (see e.g. Doane and 
Hodges, 1987). There are various versions of this argument. For example, 
in considering the difficulties of developing or relying on a nostalgic 
relationship to the past, Svetlana Boym suggests that ‘nostalgia too easily 
mates with banality, functioning not through stimulation, but by covering 
up the pain of loss in order to give a specific form of homesickness and 
to make homecoming available on request’ (Boym, 2001: 339). As such it 
fails both historical knowledge and the historical imagination. For 
Jameson, an active relation to the past has become almost impossible in 
our contemporary condition, where we have lost a sense of historical 
location and are locked into an endless succession of depthless presents 
(Jameson, 1991; see also Huyssen, 1995). On the other hand, nostalgia can 
be valued as potentially democratic, opening up new spaces for the articu- 
lation of the past and acting as a mode of assimilating this to the rapidly 
changing modern environment (see Baer, 2001; Davis, 1977). This differ- 
ent form of valuation begins to acknowledge that nostalgia is not inher- 
ently negative; there are other, more favourably inclined ways of 
considering it. It may be ‘shamelessly exploited’ by those whom Jacques 
Le Goff has called the ‘nostalgia-merchants’, but a broad public interest 
in collective memory can also be seen as an expression of the fear of social 
amnesia, even when this is ‘awkwardly expressed in the taste for the 
fashions of earlier times’ (Le Goff, 1992: 95). 

Nostalgia is centrally concerned with the concept of loss. Most of the 
literature on nostalgia refers to a loss of memory or historicity (Baudrillard, 
1994: 44). Jameson (1991: 281) suggests that nostalgia involves the priori- 
tization of positive accounts of the past to the exclusion of less than 
romantic aspects of experience. History may then have little or nothing to 
do with its reality, while mediated representations of the ‘past’ may 
hamper the development of historical awareness. Postmodernist and post- 
structuralist accounts of nostalgia successfully problematize the mediated 
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nature of contemporary understandings of the past and the tenuous links 
they may have with historical realities and historical meanings. They also 
generally recognize how the articulation of the past in the media is integral 
to contemporary temporality. It is, however, too easy to see in this relation- 
ship a narcissistic presentism, or a drastic loss of engagement with histori- 
cal time. Rather than dismissing media representations of the past in this 
way, we may derive from them a more complex understanding of relations 
between time's traces and historical reconstructions, including the possi- 
bilities of irony and play in rethinking history and our various relation- 
ships to it. 

To conceive of nostalgia as the defining feature of an amnesiac culture 
necessarily entails the degradation of social and cultural memory. Again, 
this acknowledges only the negative components of nostalgia, confining 
its identification to such mass cultural tendencies as surface style, stereo- 
type, kitsch and pastiche. The critique of media nostalgia and retro 
cultural activations of the past pays close attention to the politics of 
historical representation, involving questions of relative meaning, 
perspective and understanding as well as stratified forms of social remem- 
bering. The problem is its analytical one-sidedness. Here there is more 
than a passing resemblance to earlier forms of mass cultural criticism 
where the media audience was homogenized and atomized at one and 
the same time, so being stripped of active participation in everyday 
historical consciousness. On the other hand, in examining how media 
texts communicate versions of the past, we should avoid the postmod- 
ernist mistake of bracketing all history with subjectivist relations to it and 
intertextual representations of it (Hutcheon, 1989: 113-14). This assumes 
that the past has no referents outside the circulation of textual represen- 
tations, and that historical understanding is fatally compromised. 
Concerns over the way in which the past is depicted, or efforts made to 
ensure that opportunities exist for minority groups to have their experi- 
ence and past represented, are then irrelevant and unnecessary. What is 
lost is any sense of what is politically at stake outside the texts themselves. 

Modernity is the experience of life lived in fragments, with the swift 
pace of change and the problems of semiotic overload contributing to the 
fragmentation of experience and our ability to assimilate it into an 
ongoing life-process. This can create the sense of contemporary life 
floating free from the past, becoming temporally unmoored and adrift. 
There is nothing inevitable or absolute about this. It can be countered in 
various ways. Relinkings of past and present can be sought after and 
newly elevated symbolic importance may be attached to various forms of 
time’s traces in the present. This has to be understood in terms of a cultural 
paradox, for as David Chaney has pointed out, while 'in the onrushing 
progress of modernity there has been a simultaneous discarding of the 
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past’, nevertheless ‘in all sorts of ways mementoes and survivals mark a 
widespread concern for and sentimental treasuring of the past, of 
personal, communal and national heritages running through so much of 
everyday life’ (Chaney, 2002: 152). The cultural amnesia thesis sees only 
one side of this and so doesn’t grasp it as a paradox. It can be summed 
up by saying that the more the past appears to be discarded, the more is 
its significance elevated in personal life and public culture. This signifi- 
cance includes sentimental attachments to the past, but is certainly not 
confined to them. 

So we need to recognize the various ways in which people are involved 
in putting the situated past into some form of narrative order for them- 
selves, or in critically negotiating mediated representations of the past for 
their relations to collective identities and experiences. In making this 
point, we don’t mean to suggest that media consumption is always and 
everywhere characterized by a critical response to forms of historical 
representation. If one of the preconditions of nostalgia is dissatisfaction 
with the present, this illuminates one of the ways in which non-critical 
media representations of the past are legitimated, or at least allowed to 
pass by uncontested. The rise of the mass media throughout modernity 
has changed the face of public knowledge. In the contemporary period, 
negative news and alarmist issues are disseminated with increasing speed 
and scope within a culture of risk (Beck, 1999). The message may consist 
of yet another poll showing a further loss of public confidence in the 
integrity and credibility of politicians, yet another report of a further wave 
of super-bugs such as MRSA set to devastate the civilian population, or 
yet another account of a further rise in criminal violence and harm to 
those who are socially most vulnerable, such as children and the elderly. 
Contemporary media provide abundant sources of knowledge about 
what people should worry about. 

Uncertainty and insecurity in present circumstances create fertile 
ground for a sentimental longing for the past, or for a past fondly recon- 
structed out of selectively idealized features, and again the media help to 
fill this ground even as, in other dimensions of their output, they serve 
to undermine it. A representational cycle of negative present and positive 
past promotes meanings made by means of opposition, contradistinction 
and dichotomous contrast, rather than in terms of the more ambiguous, 
unsettled and contested relations between past and present. The former 
deny the past its transactional role in the present, while the latter serve 
to open it up and allow it to be interrogated. Our point is that historical 
meaning is popularly constructed and understood in both ways, at differ- 
ent times and in different contexts, rather than just one or the other being 
the mode in which nostalgic assessments of social and cultural change 
are made. 
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Historical Assessments 


The distinction we have made is often mapped on to academic historical 
practice. In How Societies Remember, Connerton (1989: 13) suggests that a 
key aspect of historical work is its inferentiality. Through cross-question- 
ing the evidence available to them, historians can extract “information 
which it does not explicitly contain or even which is contrary to the overt 
assertions contained in it’. They are ‘able to reject something explicitly 
told them in their evidence and to substitute their own interpretation of 
events in its place’. Through such critical practice, historians can remain 
relatively independent from the bias of social memory in order to achieve 
the most objective accounts of the past possible. What they may infer from 
the historical evidence is then set in direct contrast with an affectively 
appealing nostalgic relationship to the past and as such provides a set of 
benchmarks for distinguishing between different articulations of the past 
and different forms of historical representation. So, for instance, the 
metonymic shortcut in popular iconography that can immediately evoke 
a period and facilitate a nostalgic response (Marilyn Monroe holding 
down her pleated skirt over an air vent, or Winston Churchill with his 
trademark fat cigar, are two examples from the 1950s) can be compared 
with the systematic reconstruction of a period, event or biography that 
involves an awareness of the remaking of historical meaning and an 
attempt to generate new historical knowledge, new combinations of such 
knowledge or new interpretations of whatever knowledge is already 
scholarly available. 

This is a fairly conventional way of distinguishing between critical 
historical practice and a sensual, nostalgic longing for the past, but we 
should be careful not to polarize the two in a fixed scaling of orientations 
to the past and to historical knowledge. It is not as if the historian is 
immune to social memory or the force of iconic images, nor is it the case 
that social memory or symbolic figuration consist entirely of nostalgic 
appeals to the past. More importantly, nostalgia is not confined to trivi- 
alized mass representations, or sentimentalized expressions of regret and 
yearning for times past, as these may be found in historical tourism or 
advertising culture. This point is central to our argument. Nostalgia is 
more complex than that, and covers a range of ways of orienting to and 
engaging with the past. Polarizing historical objectivity and nostalgia in 
memory work as if they are respectively the cardinal virtue and sin of 
historiography is to underwrite simplistic versions of the concept of 
nostalgia, and provide a dubious means for maintaining the legitimacy 
of history as an academic practice. Conventionally, this has produced a 
hierarchical ranking of accounts in terms of trustworthiness, authenticity 
and authority, with professional history at the apex and nostalgia at the 
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base, regardless of whether this involves media historical representations 
or vernacular forms of social remembering. These distinctions have been 
called into question, and so should perhaps be reconceived as a 
continuum, “with history at one end, nostalgia at the other and memory 
as a bridge or transition between them’ (Cook, 2005: 3). 

This seems appropriate because, as a criterion of historiographical 
value, objectivity has been subject to extensive criticism. What seems more 
workable than any strict notion of objectivity is the degree of critical ques- 
tioning that is operative in any transactional engagement with the past 
and with time's traces as these have been searched out and gathered 
together as part of the practice of historical reconstruction. This provides 
us with a more satisfactory means of assessing the intellectual scope of 
either academic or media history, and the extent to which it encourages 
reflexive connections of past and present (see e.g. Nora, 1996). When that 
scope is narrow or when, say, past and present are conceived in terms of 
deterministic causal relations, historical representation can be said to 
provide little alternative to banal forms of nostalgic longing. 

We deliberately mention academic and media history alongside each 
other because, for a variety of reasons, they are often counterposed. The 
prejudices involved in this would repay critical attention in their own 
right, but here we want to suggest that it is more fruitful to operate with 
a broader notion of what it means to engage with the past in a produc- 
tive and imaginative manner. Although not claiming that they are necess- 
arily or invariably absent in mass-mediated treatments of the past, Baer 
(2001: 492) suggests that ‘critical reflection and response’ are character- 
istic of a significant relationship with the past. Engaging with the past 
becomes significant when it involves seeing past and present as dialecti- 
cally related and refusing the temptation to collapse them into each other. 
This is where Jameson's take on the concept of historicity is relevant, for 
he claims that this allows a ‘perception of the present as history; that is a 
relationship to the present which defamiliarises it and allows us that 
distance from immediacy which is at length characterised as a historical 
perspective’ (Jameson, 1991: 284). Historical engagement is thus about far 
more than the writing of academic history. It is a way of engaging with 
the past through which the present can be seen in the interrelated contexts 
of past, present and future. It is contingent and fluid, open to scrutiny, 
contestation and change but ultimately dependent on the maintenance of 
a distance and distinction between past and present. 

The importance of history outside the academy is acknowledged in 
what has become known as the heritage debate (see e.g. Samuel, 1994; 
Lowenthal, 1997), but the critics involved tend at times to rely implicitly 
on the hierarchical ranking of history, memory and nostalgia and so fail 
to get properly to grips with the complex set of processes involved in 
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publicly representing, consuming and understanding the past (see e.g. 
Hewison, 1987). The distinctions made in criticism of the “heritage 
industry” between nostalgia and history or nostalgia and authentic 
memory are nowhere fully investigated or conceptualized, so making it 
unclear how to differentiate between positive and negative representa- 
tions of the past. Raphael Samuel's (1994: 259) critique of what he terms 
‘heritage baiting’ targeted a critical underestimation of, and lack of imag- 
inative sympathy with, the way in which “heritage industry” and its 
diverse practices have democratized the past, or at least facilitated 
progress towards this goal, even where this has appealed to nostalgic 
sentiment. Although this is not to claim that Samuel provides a compre- 
hensive account of the distinction between reductive and democratic uses 
of the past, he does make the problems of nostalgia as a conceptual tool 
evident through a contrast between popular negotiations of the past and 
the intellectual presuppositions of the heritage critics. Despite a tendency 
on his part towards cultural populism over critical engagement, Samuel's 
examination of the proliferation of local museums and the amateur 
historian, archivist and oral history projects, serves to contest the claim 
of left-wing critics that heritage is ideology through and through, and as 
such inherently serves the interests of a bourgeois agenda which dimin- 

ishes or glosses over the democratizing power of popular historical prac- 
tices. Samuel's contention that the widening of popular participation and 
grassroots activity has opened up a plurality of interpretations, memories 
and narratives of the past that were previously neglected or suppressed 
in deference to dominant historical accounts, suggests that heritage critics 
and postmodernists alike are totalizing in their commentary of late 
modern interactions with the past. Behind their backs, nostalgia has arisen 
to serve or stand in for a critical and subversive potential where other 
resources seem lacking. Assessing this always remains difficult, but it is 
nevertheless part of a continuum with history and not utterly divorced 
from it. 

This is why nostalgia is sometimes used as a critical tool in assessing 
academic as well as popular history, because infusing our historical work 
with some avowed preference, if not nostalgic longing, for a previous 
mode of representing or engaging with the past, remains an abiding temp- 
tation. Over 30 years ago, Leonore Davidoff warned fellow historians of 
women's history against catching historical heroines ‘in the amber of a 
new feminist hagiology’, while more recently, in writing on feminist 
fiction and social remembering, Gayle Green has been accused of falling 
prey to nostalgic bias in seeking to revive a former age of active feminist 
memory (Davidoff, 1974, Green, 1991; Tannock, 1995). Stuart Tannock 
suggests that the only way to circumvent this trap is to acknowledge the 
existence of multiple nostalgias — some productive and socially useful and 
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others less so. This is exactly our point. Nostalgia is not all of a piece. It 
is subject to circumstance, motivation and interests, and over both time 
and space, to degree, variation and change. 

It may seem that this entails conceiving of nostalgia in such a broad 
way that the concept is in danger of losing any critical edge it may have 
had. In our view the opposite is the case. It is not so much its lack of speci- 
ficity that is the problem as the tendency to see it in a singular and deter- 
ministic way. The problem is in not accepting and keeping in play its 
multiple senses and manifestations. For example, it is sometimes assumed 
that in applying the term to an audience’s ways of thinking and relating 
to the past, it can likewise be applied to cultural texts, as if particular texts 
are inevitably tied to specific responses. Polysemy is played down and 
causal relationships inferred. Fred Davis (1979) can be cited as using 
nostalgia interchangeably to refer to both the characteristics of media and 
other cultural artefacts, and the temporal orientation and consumption 
practices of media audiences. This conflates the workings of the media’s 
relationship to the past and specific practices of media consumption. Post- 
modernist conceptions of nostalgia also fall prey to an assumed relation- 
ship between audience and text, suggesting that the reduction of meaning 
via processes of media representation in passively accepted by the 
audience, resulting in loss of meaning at the site of reception. An investi- 
gation of the ways in which audiences may actively engage in the cultural 
making of meaning is not considered. We need to investigate the inter- 
action between different sites of meaning-making if we are to move nostal- 
gia away from a nebulous characterization of a particular orientation to 
the past, and engage instead with the distinct and specific ways in which 
contemporary interaction with the past is enacted. 


Media Assessments 


Davis’s conception of the media production of nostalgia is centrally 
concerned with the self-referential nature that mediated nostalgic remem- 
bering involves. Rather than remembering experiences, we are more likely 
to remember mediated experiences and as such, mediation of the past is 
a process by which the media can fix and limit social memory (Davis, 
1979: 130). Lynn Spigel (1995) highlights this in her study of the increas- 
ing recycling of old television sit-coms. She suggests that the commercial 
motivation and practices of their syndication have profound effects on 
the narratives of the past available to people in the present and therefore 
on their historically situated understanding of their own situation. 
Despite problems arising from the implied division between her students’ 
media-informed temporal knowledge and her own, which is experien- 
tially informed, politically inflected yet apparently unmediated, Spigel 
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highlights the key role of television reruns in women's sense of the past 
and their notions of the 1950s as compared to the present. 

This supports our case for analysing the ways in which uses of the past 
in contemporary media contribute to a historical imagination. It is clearly 
important to address an environment where the past is sensuously rather 
than critically evoked, where the meanings available are juxtaposed and 
jumbled rather than represented in an integrally cumulative way and 
instantly to hand rather than represented through a process which itself 
exists through time. In refusing the notion of an amnesiac culture where 
the media treatment of the past is of no consequence as it has no histori- 
cal meaning, the effects of processes of mediation need to be made central 
to an examination of the media construction of the past. This involves 
keeping the different senses and modalities of nostalgia in view of each 
other, but the difficulty of this is exaggerated by lack of attention to how 
it is diversely articulated. Where nostalgia primarily entails a relation 
between the modern human subject and the past as this is temporally 
mediated by cultural texts, there is surprisingly little attempt to discuss 
the modes of representation and operation involved in the communication 
of nostalgia. To return to Davis, the media are simply assumed by him to 
use particular modes of representation that will “touch nostalgic “chords” 
in the audience” (Davis, 1979: 82). We may grant that nostalgia is a way of 
thinking and feeling rather than being directly produced or constituted by 
consuming nostalgic media texts, but there are nevertheless cultural arte- 
facts that facilitate nostalgia as a way of feeling and thinking. Although 
Davis's analysis identifies a new way in which we relate to time and the 
past in late modernity, he is vague about the specific ways in which this 
operates. He fails to explain how the media elicit nostalgic responses, 
assuming that what is really at issue are the pre-existing psychological 
structures associated with such responses. Davis also fails to engage with 
the mechanics of representing the past in a nostalgic way, so the question 
of “what constitutes a nostalgic media text?” goes unanswered. 

Davis provides just one example. The general literature on nostalgia 
offers little in accounting for why the media represent the past in particu- 
lar ways, and this can leave the stage open for reductionist accounts. 
Where the negative sense of nostalgia prevails, there is a tendency to 
neglect the reciprocal relationship between audience and media in gener- 
ating the conditions for making sense and meaning. When used as a 
critical tool, nostalgia easily obscures these complex relations in the 
meaning-making process, being presented instead as a unified concept 
that claims to encompass the role of audience and text. Conceptually, the 
term then lacks analytical purchase on the relationship between media 
audiences and the production of texts and cannot adequately grapple with 
the ways in which either media texts or media consumers are oriented to 
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the past. Davis does at least attempt to develop a sociology of nostalgia 
that suggests that nostalgia itself is socially useful, helping cultures adapt 
to rapid change, as well as hampering a more developed historical under- 
standing. Nostalgia is thus charged with limiting social memory yet being 
necessary to it. This is helpful, at least in initiating acknowledgement of 
productive or contestatory applications of nostalgia. 

To the extent that nostalgia characteristic of western modernity testifies 
to ‘the destabilisation of everyday life’, Patrick Wright has pointed to its 
‘critical and subversive potential’ as well as its more obvious conserva- 
tive or reactionary forms. This would for instance include ‘articulations 
of cultural particularity’ in everyday historical consciousness that are not 
represented in mainstream or dominant versions of the ‘national past’. 
Such consciousness has its jingoistic expressions, but can also testify to 
‘radical needs which — finding neither realisation in present everyday life 
nor recognition in the complacent grandeur of official symbolism — may 
still be reaching out to “seize hold of a memory as it flashes up at a 
moment of danger””, as Walter Benjamin famously put it (Wright, 1985: 
26). This helps us keep in view the politics of memory and representa- 
tion. What Davis doesn’t acknowledge is that delimiting memory may 
result in an inability to contest dominant nationalistic accounts of the past 
by referring to and drawing on the situated experience of particular 
groups or generations, whereas what Wright does acknowledge, in his 
rewarding assessment of historical experience for those ‘living in an old 
country”, is that issues of order and power cannot be divorced from ways 
of relating to the past in either social memory or historical reconstruction. 

More recent approaches to nostalgia in memory studies display rather 
different shortcomings. Too often they suffer from a simplistic approach 
to the media. Hoskins’s (2001) assumption that the media operate in a 
similar way to individual or collective memory proves problematic as he 
suggests that traumatic, negative or difficult memories are ‘repressed’. 
Quite how ‘repression’ fits conceptually with the selective presentation, 
reproduction and discarding of particular images of past or present 
because of media assumptions about audiences and consumer tastes or 
media values concerning cultural styles and fashions is left unexplored, 
while the emphasis on ‘repression’ denies the role of the media in actively 
forging memory across a social formation. In a more recent article, 
Hoskins (2004) continues to overlook the plurality of audiences and differ- 
ences between social, collective memory and media representations of the 
past, as if coordinated, unified media generate homogeneous narratives 
that circulate uncontested. Postmodernist theorists also simplify the role 
of the media in representing the past, suggesting that decisions over repre- 
sentation are dictated (rather than influenced) by what has previously 
been used to represent an event or period. This is an ahistorical view of 
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media representation since any sample of it is not made once-and-for-all 
and simply recycled. If this were the case, historical meaning would 
rapidly become totally derelict rather than being managed or limited by 
representational practices. Postmodernist accounts effectively remove 
agency or intent from representational practices. It is as if their associ- 
ation with a supposedly redundant humanism irredeemably damns these 
terms. 

In attempting to develop a more sophisticated conceptual understand- 
ing of nostalgia, at the very least we need to accept Paul Grainge’s (2002) 
differentiation between nostalgia as a structure of feeling or affective and 
experiential discourse and nostalgia as a commodified style or commod- 
ified set of practices. He describes the former as the nostalgia mood and 
the latter, the nostalgia mode. His notion of the nostalgia mode is reliant 
on postmodernist notions of the contemporary representational environ- 
ment. The claim that we inhabit a media landscape characterized by 
hyper-reality, pastiche and repetition provides a useful perspective on 
how the media represent the past from a restricted pool of textual repre- 
sentations, thus highlighting the process by which media representation 
of the past is often dependent on the use of an iconographic form of 
communication. The coexistence of this with a nostalgia mood stops short 
of the postmodern curtailment of audience agency, suggesting that modes 
of representation are inextricably linked to meaning-making processes but 
have the potential to limit rather than determine their outcome. This more 
cautious and balanced account is helpful, but Grainge’s appropriation of 
features of the postmodernist account of the contemporary media is not 
unproblematic. In discussing nostalgia as a cultural style, he inherits some 
of the difficulties of postmodernist claims of declining referentiality where 
‘increasingly sophisticated media appropriate images from a diversity of 
social and historical contexts’, so generating a ‘recombinant culture’ where 
media texts are consumed on the basis of surface appearances, leading to 
a complete loss of meaning (Harms and Dickens, 1996: 211). Although not 
claiming a complete loss of meaning, Grainge asserts that, as an aesthetic 
style of memory, monochrome representation defers a text's content to its 
evocation of a generalized feeling of pastness (Grainge, 2002: 59) This fails 
to explain why particular images or texts are regularly used as symboli- 
cally representative of a period, denies that this has any consequences for 
historical meaning aside from generating an impalpable sense of the 
quality of being past, and ignores questions of order and power raised in 
the systematic manipulation of the way the past is represented. In his 
reliance on these assumptions, Grainge’s notion of a nostalgia mode 
cannot move beyond the circulation of images themselves in order to 
explore their repercussions for social understandings of the past. 

Although the differentiation between the affective nostalgia mood and 
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the nostalgia mode as a commodified style or practice is a useful one, 
there are at least potential difficulties with the distinction when the notion 
of mode is conceptually based on the notion of form overriding content 
as a site of textual meaning. Grainge concurs with Ien Ang’s (1996) rejec- 
tion of totalizing postmodernist claims that cultural amnesia is a fait 
accompli and so suggests a potential association between memory and the 
nostalgia mood. He criticizes postmodernism, as we have, for failing to 
recognize the agency of the audience by reducing them to an unthinking 
collectivity who passively absorb the meanings communicated to them 
via the media, thus denying them a role in meaning-making processes. 
He goes on to claim that meaningful historical narratives can continue to 
be produced ‘through the recycling and/or hybridisation of past styles’ 
(Grainge, 2002: 6). The suggestion that meaningful narratives can be made 
from texts where the referent is semantically secondary to its stylistic 
attributes elides the critical distinction between mediated and broader 
forms of social remembering. The importance of aesthetic style cannot be 
ignored as it is central to the potential temporal meanings of a text, but 
to systematically foreground this overreferentiality as a locus of meaning 
necessarily implies that a capacity to generate meaningful historical narra- 
tives has been seriously compromised. Grainge is right to suggest that 
among the multiples senses and applications of contemporary nostalgia 
are those which are not only associated with feelings of loss for some 
aspect or time of the past, but also those associated with retro markers of 
taste or style in the present. The problem is that these tend to blur into 
each other as Grainge gets his moods mixed up with his modes and runs 
together consumption practices, lived experience and diverse public treat- 
ments of the past. Whose historicity is waning here? 


Conclusion 


Over the course of the past century, nostalgia has become the béte noire 
of cultural critics, sociologists and historians. We fully acknowledge that 
nostalgia can delimit or diminish everyday historical consciousness as 
well as undermining the credentials of historical narrative. It can 
certainly operate ideologically or carry convenient ideological meanings, 
as for instance when it acts as a sop to the ravages of progress. Renato 
Rosaldo has written of imperialist nostalgia in this respect as ‘mourning 
for what one has destroyed’, so that “putatively savage societies become 
a stable reference point for defining (the felicitous progress of) civilised 
identity”. He adds: * “We” (who believe in progress) valorise innovation, 
and then yearn for more stable worlds, whether these reside in our own 
past, in other cultures, or in the conflation of the two’ (Rosaldo, 1993: 
69). We endorse this point of criticism, and at the same time regard it as 
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supporting our argument that the meanings of nostalgia are multiple 
because culturally and historically specific. Nostalgia is neither an 
absolute nor singularly universal phenomenon. 

Jo Tacchi (2003) illustrates this point in citing Serematakis’s (1994) expli- 
cation of the difference between the American notion of nostalgia, which 
is characterized as trivializing romantic sentimentality, and the Greek 
notion of nostalgia, which is understood as desire or longing with a 
burning pain to journey (Tacchi, 2003: 287-8). Tacchi suggests that these 
varying interpretations have different semantic consequences, where the 
American understanding forecloses the possibility of the past having any 
transformative role in the present while the Greek conception evokes a 
range of bodily experiences to negotiate the past and as such allows the 
past a transactional role in the present. The continued unqualified use of 
a term laden with culturally specific meanings prevents a far-reaching and 
transferable analysis of the mediation of the past. 

We have seen how ‘heritage-baiting’ has relied on a hierarchical set of 
historiographical distinctions. Our objection to this conceptual reliance is 
not made in denial of the fact that constructions of national heritage are 
commercially exploited, all the way from Disney's Mainstreet USA to retro 
fashion stylings, or of the ways in which, over the past 25 years, heritage 
has been used ideologically in yoking imagined continuities to ruthless 
neoconservative drives for economic change (see Corner and Harvey, 
1991). Our criticism is directed against the relentless use of nostalgia as 
history’s negativized Other. ‘Baiting’ may be the best term when it relies 
on simplistic notions of capitalist manipulation, but obviously does not 
apply tout court to the cultural critique of uses of the past in more general 
terms. That is why we have found Patrick Wright's analysis of heritage 
sources of social nostalgia a much more compelling account than that 
offered by Hewison, among others, for what he seeks to explain is their 
popular appeal, in all their complexities and contradictions (see 
McGuigan, 1996: 116-34). There remains, nonetheless, a constant tendency 
to slide inexorably towards either cultural elitism or cultural populism in 
critical assessments of nostalgia. In both cases an idealization is involved. 
This tendency has a longer history than the ‘heritage debate’ itself. It has 
been operative over the past century in the development of anthropology, 
sociology and critical theory. 

When the idealized past of premodern societies has been used socio- 
logically in contrast to modern societies, what has often been invoked is 
a mythical stability, unity and ontological security, so drawing on some 
variant or other of Tónnies's Gemeinschaft/Gesellschaft polarity, or any of 
the other temporal dichotomies we mentioned at the outset. Either implic- 
itly or explicitly, nostalgia has also been characteristic of elite criticisms 
of mass culture where, again, a stark before/after historical scenario posits 
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premodern art as having ‘an organic relationship to the community 
expressing ritualistically its natural forms of production and social 
relationships’ (Stauth and Turner, 1988: 510). The folk society paradigm 
in anthropology and folk life studies relied on exactly such an assumed 
organicism and in some cases supported an anti-modern reaction to so- 
called mass culture in ways closely allied to Rosaldo’s ‘imperialist nostal- 
gia’ (Pickering and Green, 1987). Georg Stauth and Bryan Turner have 
shown how nostalgia paradigmatically informed the development of 
German social theory from Marx to the Frankfurt School, and especially 
the cultural critique of Theodor Adorno. To the extent that critical theory 
and mass culture criticism relied on the dichotomy of ‘high’ and ‘low’ 
culture, they were both elitist and nostalgic, ‘looking backward towards 
a period in history when there was a greater integration between life and 
art, feeling and thought’ (Stauth and Turner, 1988: 518). Postmodernist 
theory has involved the critical deconstruction of this dichotomy to the 
extent that it is now unsustainable as the ground of aesthetic evaluation, 
whether of popular culture or art music and the fine arts, none of which 
in any case are unaffected by the cultural industries. Whether an egali- 
tarian potential resides in cultural commodities and modern forms of 
consumerism, since they are in principle open to all, remains debatable, 
but it is certainly the case that ‘mass’ cultural critique is now constantly 
beset with having to avoid an elitist disdain and nostalgic withdrawal, 
seeing contemporary culture only through the distant lens of melancho- 
lia. Some form of nostalgic pathos underpins many of the critical objec- 
tions that have been levelled against new media, whether of the early 20th 
or early 21st centuries. 

As these examples show, nostalgia has never been the preserve of the 
‘masses’ or the ‘cultural industries’. Nor can it be reduced to a final or 
unitary definition, since its meanings and modalities are culturally and 
historically variegated. It certainly cannot be confined to the Disneyfica- 
tion of the past or to selective postmodernist pastiche, as in such nostal- 
gia films as American Graffiti. Nostalgia is an easy commercial ploy, 
whether it’s rock ‘n’ roll, Christmas cards or TV programmes about the 
Second World War that are being marketed. And no one is fully immune. 
Even momentarily, we are all prey to nostalgia, particularly where a 
vehicle of personal memory, such as a photograph of a dead parent or 
lost lover, may touch us emotionally. Certain media of communication 
and certain art forms may reach us more directly in this respect than 
others. Since it can carry a powerful affective or sensuous charge, music 
can act as the catalyst of moving surges of memory. By extension, music 
also has a widespread association with an idealized lost past, and is 
claimed to be ‘able to conjure forth the lost qualities and goods associ- 
ated with it’ (Flinn, 1992: 89). Indeed, in cinematography it is music that 
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has repeatedly borne the burden of nostalgia, functioning ‘as a sort of 
conduit to connect listeners — and commentators — to an idealised past, 
offering them the promise of a retrieval of lost utopian coherence’ (Flinn, 
1992: 50). This utopian element can thus be present in many ‘mass’ 
cultural commodities, and not just in the reified ideals that the categories 
of ‘folk’ or ‘art’ music have been made to carry. It is clear enough in the 
composition of commercial film music, particularly that associated with 
film noir and melodrama. Carol Flinn has suggested that the investment 
of classical Hollywood film scores in 19th-century romanticism was part 
of ‘a wider ideological nostalgia of the time’ that ‘seemed to provide an 
escape from then current deficiencies, both real and perceived’, as well as 
“a source of restored plenitude and unity’. The historical irony in this is 
that for late 19th-century romanticism, the model for integrity and 
strength was found in Hellenic culture: ‘Like Hollywood’s interest in 
romanticism, romanticism’s own interest in Hellenic totality can be under- 
stood in terms of a desire to exceed contemporary experience, to get 
beyond the sense of social, economic, and subjective fragmentation or 
impotence’ (Flinn, 1992: 49-50). 

It is not only irony that is at play in nostalgic enterprises and experi- 
ences. Central to our argument has been that nostalgia can only be 
properly conceptualized as a contradictory phenomenon, being driven by 
utopian impulses — the desire for re-enchantment — as well as melancholic 
responses to disenchantment. It is far too simplistic to call it ‘a flight from 
the present’, as the philosopher Harry Moody described it (Moody, 1984: 
161). Instead, it can be both negatively and positively charged, and so ‘can 
be conceptualised as conveying a knowing and reflexive relationship with 
the past, as a yearning for a better but irretrievable past, or, in more scep- 
tical accounts, as emblematic of an engrossing but ultimately fabricated 
approximation of the past’ (Drake, 2003: 190). Tony Blair’s accusation that 
‘countries wrapped in nostalgia cannot build a strong future’ glosses only 
its negative dimension (Sunday Times, 5 April 1998). Nostalgia in popular 
culture doesn’t necessarily operate with the dichotomous before/after 
scenario we have seen associated with classical sociology and critical 
theory. More commonly, it is manifest in an ambiguous relation to the 
past and present, as for instance in the music of migrants, where a sense 
of loss associated with the past coexists with a sense of longing associ- 
ated with the future. ‘Migrant music epitomises dream and nostalgia 
combined’, one example being Portuguese fado and its expression of ‘a 
sorrow that was almost hope” (Connell and Gibson, 2003: 161-2). 

Analytically, as we have been arguing, the term cannot be set off against 
‘strong’ history (or a ‘strong future’) but must be reconceived in its 
intimate connections to both historical practice and diverse forms of social 
remembering, for “where history suppresses the element of disavowal or 
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fantasy in its re-presentation of the past, nostalgia foregrounds those 
elements, and in effect lays bare the processes at the heart of remem- 
brance”. This may produce “knowledge and insight, even though these 
may be of a different order from those produced by conventional histori- 
cal analysis, and may be experienced in different ways” (Cook, 2005: 4). 
In this suitably nuanced estimation, rethinking nostalgia “may involve a 
redrafting of the techniques and conventions of historical analysis to take 
on board the dialectic between memory and history, holding together 
objective analysis and subjective response in a productive tension” (Cook, 
2005: 17). This is close to our own position, which seeks a rapprochement 
of history and memory and the fields of study associated with them. We 
have suggested that rethinking nostalgia offers one way of taking on this 
task, since it means overcoming the opposition between history and 
memory just as much as it entails refusing to set off melancholia and 
utopia against each other, as if they are locked in a duel to the death. 

If the future doesn't come into being through forgetting, through 
denying or dismissing the past, especially when the present is judged to 
be in some way deficient, the imperative concern is then with forward- 
looking uses of the past, of the past as a set of resources for the future. 
These have always to be critically negotiated and drawn upon, whatever 
history is in the frame, but the equally critical identification is with what 
has been passively or actively set aside and neglected in the present. For 
example, the demands of certain subaltern groups for social justice and a 
fairer future are fostered, at least in part, ‘by vigilantly returning to the 
past, reinvestigating the past over and over again in order to find places 
and moments of resistance to oppression that might open up a better 
future” (Oliver, 2001: 135). For many such groups, the past has long been 
a locus of possibility and source of aspiration, of providing a way ofimag- 
ining “present impossibilities becoming possible in the future”, for “the 
future opens into otherness only insofar as the past does too” (Oliver, 2001: 
136; see also Pickering, 1987 for one example utilizing popular song in 
this way). When this reciprocal movement is operative, nostalgia becomes 
an action rather than an attitude, showing how the politics of nostalgia 
are realized in its applications rather than being inherent in the affective 
phenomenon itself. 

Nostalgia arises because of the divergence of experience and expec- 
tation generated by modernity, but as we have argued throughout, it is 
not a singular or fixed condition (Koselleck, 1985; Pickering, 2004). It is 
not to be conceived as necessarily “the opposite of utopia, but, as a form 
of memory, always implicated, even productive in it”, for, as Huyssen 
reminds us, 'itis the ideology of modernisation itself that has given nostal- 
gia its bad name, and we do not need to abide by that judgement’ 
(Huyssen, 1995: 88). Nostalgia as retreat from the present and nostalgia 
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as retrieval for the future are not mutually exclusive, any more than either 
impulse is the preserve of dominant or subordinate groups. Retreat and 
retrieval are elements in “every nostalgic vision”, and this ambivalence ‘is 
worth keeping in mind when considering the many ways in which nostal- 
gia has been institutionalised in Western societies” (Tannock, 1995: 459). 

The ability of nostalgia as a concept to historically locate relationships 
with the past means that it is an invaluable tool in investigating the way 
in which the media and other cultural institutions construct the past 
according to the imperatives of modernity and late modernity, not as a 
static, isolated system of representation but as part of a wider temporal 
orientation whose characteristics are historically grounded and subject to 
change over time. Nostalgia is a term that enables the relationship 
between past and present to be conceived of as fragile and corruptible, 
inherently dependent on how the resources of the past are made avail- 
able, how those traces of what has been are mediated and circulated, and 
how they are employed and deployed in the development of a relation- 
ship between past and present. The acknowledgement of whatis involved 
in creating and sustaining a relationship between past and present makes 
it possible for us to conceptualize nostalgia as a critical tool and distin- 
guish between positive, productive, active uses of the past and those 
which are sterile, impotent, non-transactional. The critical use of nostal- 
gia has been centrally concerned with the emergence of a new way of 
relating to the past in modernity that has generally, for various reasons, 
been considered regressive. We hope to have shown that it can just as 
feasibly be considered as progressive. 


Notes 


1. For a wide-ranging survey of the different academic contributions to this field, 
see Olick and Robbins (1998). 

2. See Smith (1998) for an overview of late modern temporality in connection 
with nostalgia and Appadurai (1990) for a more general account of contem- 
porary relations of time, space and culture. 
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The enthusiasm with which the Internet has been incorporated into 
everyday life in many parts of Asia is truly astounding. Survey after 
survey indicates that South Korea and Singapore constitute one of the 
most wired societies in the world. In Singapore, the state's vision of a 
cyber-savvy ‘intelligent island” has contributed to the ubiquity of the 
Internet in every sphere of life, ranging from the filing of income tax 
returns, and dramatically enhanced surveillance to the limited but real 
presence of virtual civil society organizations (Gomez, 2002a, 2002b; Ho 
et al., 2002; Baber, 2002; Rodan, 1998; Lim, 2002, 2003). Malaysia is at an 
advanced stage of its ambitious Multi-Media Corridor project replete with 
Cyberjaya, the brand new cyber-city (Huff, 2002; Bunnell, 2004). The first 
impression for any visitor to Japan is the ubiquity of the ketai or the cell 
phone. Incorporating the Internet and web-access with the mobile phone, 
the ketai is literally the lifeline for the Japanese negotiating their way 
through the extensive network of commuter railway lines and their social 
relationships (Holroyd and Coates, 2003). Outsourcing, driven to new 
levels by the Internet, is transforming businesses, cultures and lifestyles 
in many regions of India. The gleaming new shopping malls in Gurgaon 
on the outskirts of New Delhi are full of young call-centre workers, 
equipped with freshly minted American accents. Callers from rural 
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Nebraska or lowa dialing toll-free numbers will not be rattled nor feel 
uncomfortable about having to speak with a non-American accent at the 
other end. The employees of the call-centres in Gurgaon have access to 
all-night clubs and bars that facilitate the alignment of their sleep patterns 
to American time-zones. The location of the production of a variety of 
designer labels in the fashion industry in India ensures that the American 
accents are matched with clothes and accessories that are indistinguish- 
able from the global products. In the more economically deprived regions 
of Asia, where the cost of personal computers and broadband access is 
prohibitive, reasonably cheap Internet cafes ensure easy access to the net 
minus the hassles of unpredictable power supply and expensive repair 
bills. Cyber-cafes have an incredible multiplier effect that cannot be effec- 
tively apprehended by surveys that focus on private ownership of 
personal computers to measure access to the Internet. 

Given its ubiquity and pervasiveness, the fact of the far-reaching and 
multifaceted impact of the Internet on Asian societies is hardly surpris- 
ing. As many sociological studies have amply demonstrated, individuals 
rarely interface with technologies in a uniform, predictable manner. More 
often than not, they seek to incorporate them in their own idiosyncratic 
life projects in highly particularistic ways. End users never passively 
accept technological scripts but are indeed active agents whose actions 
also contribute to technological change. Perhaps this is most evident in 
the case of the Internet, which continues to be shaped by the diversity of 
uses ranging from hacking, online pornography to e-commerce. All the 
titles discussed in this essay highlight the variety of unpredictable as well 
as the predictable ways in which the Internet is dramatically transform- 
ing the economic, social, political and cultural landscape of Asia. 

Although many books on the Internet in Asia are in circulation, 
Asia.com: Asia Encounters the Internet represents one of the first compre- 
hensive analyses of the uneven nature and the diverse consequences of 
the wiring up of this region of the world. Papers included here cover most 
of the major nations of East, Southeast and South Asia and focus on issues 
that range from political activism, surveillance, social inequality to intel- 
lectual property and youth culture. A detailed introduction by the editors 
K. C. Ho, Randolph Kluver and Kenneth Yang maps out the key issues 
emerging with the uneven reach of the Internet in Asia. 

Part I of the volume comprises theoretical and conceptual overviews 
that construct the background for the case studies of specific Asian 
societies in Part II. Replete with statistical tables, graphs and figures, Tim 
Beal's paper provides a comprehensive survey of the dramatic develop- 
ment of Internet use in Asia while drawing attention to the growing 
digital divide and its social implications. Unlike most other discussions 
of this issue, Beal pays particular attention to the role of Internet cafes 
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and kiosks while discussing the issue of access to the net. Anthony 
D'Costa follows up on the issue of the digital divide with an insightful 
discussion of the economic and social consequences of the Internet-driven 
enhancement of the power of the elites in developing Asian nations. His 
argument is the Internet-led integration of Asia into the global economy 
exacerbates pre-existing structures of social inequality. The specificity of 
the intersection of class and space in a wired Asia is discussed with 
enormous analytical acumen. While not denying the economic and social 
opportunities that the new technology is opening up, D'Costa repeatedly 
draws attention to the structure and dynamics of global capitalism to 
identify the various real and virtual hurdles ahead. An interesting aspect 
of his discussion is the role of the ‘diasporic dimension’ that links the 
many nodes of global capitalism. David Lyon's stimulating piece ques- 
tions the oft-repeated mantra of the Internet as an inherently democratic 
and empowering technology. Drawing on his work on surveillance, he 
reflects on the role of the Internet in dramatically enhancing the surveil- 
lance capacity of states, especially in contexts where official ideologies 
extol the virtues of so-called ‘communitarianism’ at the expense of indi- 
vidualism and privacy. While drawing attention to the opening up of 
limited democratic spaces such as the paperless newspaper 
Malaysiakini.com in Malaysia, Lyon cautions against using such develop- 
ments as a justification for laissez-faire approaches to cyberspace surveil- 
lance. Carolyn Penfold focuses on the Australian government's regulation 
of the Internet and compares it with the experience of Singapore and 
China. Her paper is useful in reminding us that most nations, not just 
those labelled as ‘authoritarian’, regulate the Internet, even though the 
specific content targeted for control depends on the political and social 
culture of the society in question. Deborah Halbert examines the issue of 
intellectual property regimes in the wake of the Internet. She persuasively 
argues that post-Internet intellectual property regimes are structurally 
designed to guarantee the continued economic dominance of the West 
and buttresses her assertions by examining the issue of the struggles over 
proprietary vs open source software. Despite the overstated pessimistic 
tone of most of the papers, the contributors to Part I provide an excellent 
map of the broad contours of a wired Asia-Pacific. 

Part II represents detailed case studies that shed further light on the 
complex trajectories of the interaction between the Internet and specific 
Asian societies. Given the fact, with the exception of India and Japan, 
most other Asian nation-states seek to control communication, civil 
society and the public sphere, it is not surprising that most of the case 
studies are devoted to political activism in the broadest sense of the term. 
Although David Lyon’s paper in Part I is a welcome corrective to over- 
the-top ‘cyberbole’ anointing the Internet as the ultimate democratic 
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technology, many of the papers examine the real empowerment potential 
of this technology. This is particularly the case in settings where the state 
has completely dominated the public sphere. Merlyna Lim’s discussion 
of the Warnet, an Internet cafe chain, reflects on the possibilities of civil 
society activism. Her optimism is adequately tempered by the realization 
that the emerging political activists are drawn largely from a new digital 
elite and the Internet can also promote the mobilization of murderous 
ethnic strife. On the same issue but focusing on Malaysia, James Chin 
examines the phenomenon of the immensely popular online news portal 
Malaysiakini.com, which contests the news emanating from the state- 
controlled print and broadcast media. Malaysiakini.com however is not 
immune from state control and its offices have been raided at least once 
and computers have been seized. Li Xiguang, Quin Xuan and Randolph 
Kluver examine the role of online chatrooms in forcing China's media 
outlets to broaden their coverage of local and global news beyond the 
parameters sanctioned by Xinhua and published in the People's Daily. 
Leslie Tkach-Kawasaki analyses the deployment of the Internet by estab- 
lished political parties to enhance their political appeal and power among 
the electorate. The focus of Shyam Tekwani's piece is on the role of the 
Internet in mobilizing Sri Lankan diasporic communities for political and 
militant action at home. Moving on from politics to issues of identity and 
community, Karsten Giese analyses Chinese bulletin boards that facilitate 
discussions of love, marriage and sexuality. He shows how online groups 
reproduce the processes of offline or real groups with their attendant 
inclusionary and exclusionary practices. Junko Onosaka tracks the 
development of websites in Japan that are devoted exclusively to and run 
by women. Although such sites do not necessarily result in overt politi- 
cal activism, they play an important role in reconstituting existing iden- 
tities and provide possibilities of social change through the creation of 
virtual support groups out of relatively isolated individuals. Arul Selvan 
explores the role of the Internet in creating virtual Hindu communities 
by connecting geographically dispersed members around the globe. 
Finally, Waipeng Lee and Brenda Chan focus their attention on the youth 
of Singapore. They examine the patterns of use of the Internet by Singa- 
porean youths to examine how they deploy the technology for achieving 
new levels of social competence. Contrary to expectations, Singaporean 
youths do not use the Internet for supplanting existing relationships. 
Rather they deploy it for both expanding their circle of friends and for 
maintaining existing friendships. Overall, all the papers included in Asia 
Encounters the Internet are of consistently good quality and analytical 
depth. The detailed and thought-provoking introduction by the editors, 
K. C. Ho, Randolph Kluver and Kenneth Yang, skilfully frames the major 
issues pursued by the papers that follow. Unfortunately the Middle 
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Eastern region of Asia is completely ignored, reinforcing the misleading 
but dominant image of the continent in the popular media and conscious- 
ness as being synonymous with East and Southeast Asia. 

Rhetoric and Reality, edited by Indrajit Banerjee, focuses exclusively on 
the relationship between the Internet and democratization in Asia. A 
detailed and theoretically sophisticated introduction sets the framework 
for the analysis of the impact of the Internet on politics in nine Asian 
countries. Drawing on the work of Sen (1999), Held (1996) and Young 
(2000), Banerjee provides a nuanced discussion of the contested nature 
and practice of democracy. He rightly endorses Young’s view to the effect 
that democracy is not an all-or-nothing affair and most societies, even 
those labelled as undemocratic, have some democratic practices. He 
rejects the identification of democracy with an idealized set of procedures 
and rules while drawing attention to the importance of context. The 
existing positions and perspectives on the relationship between the 
Internet and democratization are also skilfully dissected. Banerjee 
provides a mild critique of those who welcome the Internet as an agent 
of democracy and a threat to all authoritarian regimes. While acknowl- 
edging the fact that the open architecture and the interactive nature of the 
Internet imbue it with democratic potential, Banerjee draws attention to 
the many social and contextual factors that come into play. These factors 
include the digital divide that contributes to unequal access to the tech- 
nology, regulation and censorship by some governments and apathy, 
depoliticization and self-censorship in many Asian countries. The detailed 
analyses of nine Asian countries, China, India, Indonesia, Japan, South 
Korea, Malaysia, the Philippines, Singapore and Thailand, provide 
competent accounts of the differential political consequences of the same 
technology in varied social contexts. 

When it comes to the Internet, Japan constitutes a very interesting case. 
Despite the fact that computer ownership and access are very low 
compared to other industrialized countries, the ubiquitous cell phone, or 
ketai, ensures almost total connectivity, at least for the younger genera- 
tion. This local take on a global artefact constitutes a prime example of 
what Manuel Castells (1996: 2) and Arjun Appadurai (1992) have called 
‘customizing the technology’ and ‘glocalization’ respectively. In 1997, only 
about 20 percent of the Japanese population owned personal computers, 
compared to 40 percent in the United States. There are many reasons for 
the lack of popularity of personal computers in Japan. As pointed out by 
Gottlieb and McLelland in their introduction to Japanese Cybercultures, the 
high cost of landline phones was a major factor as was the conflict between 
different ministries over policy, coupled with the fact that a majority of 
the Japanese preferred stand-alone word processors over computers. The 
eminent historian of science Shigeru Nakayama (2002) has focused on the 
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differences between alphabet-based and ideogram-based cultures to 
explain the popularity of the one-hand operation of the ketai in Japan and 
much of East Asia, as opposed to the full keyboard of the PC. A combi- 
nation of these factors has contributed to the pervasive ketai that continues 
to transform the social, political and cultural landscape of Japan. Since 
1999 when NTT DoCoMo, Japan's major Internet service provider, intro- 
duced the i-mode, which allows consumers to access the Internet through 
the ketai, the Internet has emerged as the indispensable tool and fashion 
accessory for the younger Japanese. The acronym DoCoMo ostensibly 
stands for “Do Communication over the Mobile network’ but also corre- 
sponds to the Japanese word dokomo, which means “everywhere”. Owner- 
ship of the Internet-enabled ketai exceeds 80 percent; as many younger 
Japanese respondents report in this volume, life without it is simply 
unimaginable. The rapid uptake of the Internet-enabled ketai in Japan has 
contributed to vibrant and distinctive cybercultures that continue to trans- 
form Japanese society. Fourteen chapters, divided into three sections 
focusing on Popular Culture, Gender and Sexuality, and Politics and 
Religion provide deft analyses of the role of the Internet in transforming 
the social contours of Japanese society. 

Brian McVeigh's chapter on the use of the ketai by university students 
examines its role in the ‘detraditionalization’ of social life. Most of his 
young respondents express incredulity at how people in the past could 
have organized their life without the ketai. Deploying their ketai for 
various modes of self-expression and connecting with friends, real and 
virtual, the young Japanese have also succeeded in creating virtual spaces 
that are beyond the scrutiny of their elders and others in positions of 
power. In the pre-ketai era, university students used to switch off from the 
lectures by chatting with friends in the classrooms. Now they switch off 
by switching on their ketai. Todd Holden and Takako Tsuruki examine the 
-impact of the Internet in transforming the initiation and management of 
romantic relationships. Prior to the Internet, major modes of connecting 
with the opposite sex were largely through the institutionalized omiai or 
arranged marriages through an intermediary or via grupu kosai, collective 
get-togethers in which potential couples would interact within the non- 
binding framework of a group and the emergence of the “club scene” in 
the 1980s and 1990s. These institutionalized mechanisms for connecting 
with members of the opposite sex continue to persist but they are supple- 
mented with the more individualized modes of linking with others via 
the ketai. The ketai has contributed to the emergence of the deai-kei or ‘type 
of encounter’, which represents an Internet-specific mode of meeting up 
with potential mates. Deploying the Internet for connecting with others 
for romantic liaisons, deai-kei represents a way of asserting individualism 
and autonomy in a society still heavily infused with social and familial 
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surveillance. It is particularly popular among stigmatized groups such as 
divorcees and single parents as it affords them the opportunity to bypass 
institutionalized group initiatives in favour of individually initiated 
encounters. Larissa Hjorth examines the interaction of the ketai with the 
all-pervasive kawaii or the cult of cuteness in Japan. Kawaii or the culture 
of cuteness is all-pervasive among the young women of Japan and repre- 
sented by a host of Sanrio characters such as Hello Kitty, My Melody, 
Cinnamon, etc. Kawaii is also firmly associated with femininity and serves 
to maintain gendered boundaries. The culture of cuteness has infused the 
ketai, which has become a fashion accessory that is itself adorned with a 
host of other kawaii or cute accessories. Since the users of the ketai are not 
just women, this technology is slowly but surely transforming gender 
relations as men for the first time partake in the culture of cuteness. As 
Hjorth found out in her survey and interviews, the boundaries between 
genders as producers and consumers of ‘cute’ culture are blurring and 
the ketai is providing the potential for a possible shift in gender roles in 
Japan. An essay by Caspary and Manzenreiter examines the role of the 
Internet in the global proliferation of alternative Japanese music known 
as ‘Japan Noise’ or noizu. Unlike genres of music such as J-pop, Noise, 
described as ‘a tidal wave of sound composed of thundering sheets of 
hissing, distorted tones ... dominated by the widespread use of distor- 
tion and fuzz’ (p. 60), has capitalized on Internet technology to find its 
way on the racks of global music shops. Gretchen Shoel’s entertaining 
and eminently readable account of a blues jamming session that connected 
Clarksdale, Mississippi with Tokyo’s Bright Brown Bar through the 
Internet in 1999 brings into sharp focus the fact that the experience of the 
‘other’ across 10,000 miles through a global technology was mediated by 
local knowledge on both ends. 

Section II comprises four papers and maps out the changing cybercul- 
tures of gender and sexuality. Junko Onosaka focuses on the variety of 
ways in which women activists are deploying the Internet to challenge 
patriarchal structures in Japan. One of her respondents recounts that ‘the 
only place I was treated as an individual was on the Net, probably because 
I didn’t reveal that I am someone’s wife’ (p. 95). Examining a number of 
bulletin boards, Onosaka’s findings reveal that in addition to enabling 
women’s activism around a number of issues, the Internet also plays a 
significant role in spreading activism beyond the confines of the major 
metropolitan centres represented by Tokyo, Yokohama and Osaka. Romit 
Dasgupta examines the role of computer-mediated communication in 
facilitating the renegotiation of hegemonic masculinity conjured by the 
‘sober, respectable, grey-suited salaryman’ (p. 111). Examining the role of 
online communication and connectivity in sustaining a number of men’s 
liberation organizations, Dasgupta concludes that the Internet has 
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enhanced the process of the deconstruction of hegemonic masculinity that 
was well under way in the pre-Internet era. Joanne Cullinane's contri- 
bution examines the significance of the Internet in creating communities 
of support for the highly stigmatized HIV-positive individuals in Japan. 
She examines the deployment of the Internet for connecting with local 
and global NGO websites to obtain support, information and a sense of 
community. As she puts it, ‘in contrast to the traditional mass media, 
which usually reduces HIV/AIDS to a mere spectacle, the Internet allows 
PWAs [people with AIDS] to gain some measure of control over how they 
are represented and to establish horizontal ties which foster a sense of 
solidarity, rather than exclusion’ (p. 126). In the final contribution to this 
section, Mark McLelland seeks to question the dominant depiction of 
Japan in the western media as an unrelentingly sexually perverse and 
repressed society. Focusing on Pink Paradise, one of the many sites on the 
Internet that provides information about hattenba or ‘cruising grounds for 
gay men’, McLelland argues that Japanese cyberspace represent oppor- 
tunities where ‘sexual minorities can come together and invert the usual 
binary of “us” and “them” that posits them as social outsiders’ (p. 150). 
Thus the virtual communities made possible by the net enable gay men 
to be the ‘us’ joined together by a common sensibility and code of ethics 
that is contrasted to an outside world of ‘straight society’. 

section III of Japanese Cybercultures focuses on political and religious 
activism and extends issues and themes raised in the chapter on women’s 
activism in Section II. David McNeill’s paper examines the effects, if any, 
of the Internet on the reconfiguration of the Japanese political landscape. 
While noting that in the 1990s the proliferation of virtual communities 
and Netizens operating away from the old political centre in Tokyo might 
revitalize the progressive left in Japan, he cautions against too much 
optimism on this score. He argues that the mushrooming of relatively 
small progressive political forces has to contend with a well-entrenched 
establishment as well as conservative political forces determined to make 
their mark in cyberspace. Progressive politics is also threatened by the 
dramatic commercialization of online activity. While providing a detailed 
analysis of the advantages of cyberactivism in mobilizing rallies and 
protests against Koizumi’s policies in connection with the invasion of Iraq, 
McNeill points to the use made by the LDP to promote its hawkish 
policies. Vera Mackie’s piece further extends this theme by analysing the 
phenomenon of the Koizumi email magazine designed to market the 
persona and policies of the prime minister. Although the Koizumi email 
magazine has been carefully constructed to present the image of a govern- 
ment that is willing to rethink the relationship between government and 
citizenry, Mackie correctly points out that readers of this magazine are 
positioned as passive consumers and readers with little sense of active 
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citizenship being facilitated through the new media. Gottlieb's discussion 
of the much reviled Burakumin illustrates some of the complexities and 
contradictions of the cyberactivism. Although the Internet provides the 
Burakumin with the opportunity to contest their marginal status in 
Japanese society, their websites are dramatically outnumbered by others 
that explicitly promote hatred against them. Isa Ducke's contribution 
examines the specific role of the Internet in the conflicts over the history 
of Japanese involvement in Korea, Japan and the war. The debate between 
the critical and nationalist historians over the writing and rewriting of 
history has been an intense one:and the Internet has to some extent 
enabled some Korean-Japanese activists to present their point of view. 
However, Ducke concludes that while the Internet has emerged as a useful 
tool for activists championing textbook reform, the new technology has 
not radically empowered them. Finally, Kienle and Staemmler examine 
the patterns of interface of the Internet with two new religions in Japan: 
Jehovah's Witnesses and Seicho no le. The Jehovah's Witnesses are very 
hesitant about promoting their web presence as they worry about unnec- 
essarily drawing attention to a number of websites denouncing them. On 
the other hand, members of the Seicho no le, a new syncretic Japanese 
religion founded in 1930, are very active in promoting its web presence. 
This difference in the deployment of the Internet may be explained by the 
fact that public opinion is quite hostile to the Jehovah's Witnesses when 
compared to the Seicho no le, which is perceived to be an indigenous 
religious movement. 

All three titles are path-breaking in more ways than one. There are of 
course many accounts, popular and scholarly, of the social implications 
of the Internet in Asian languages. A few exceptions such as Coates and 
Holroyd (2003) and Baber (2005) notwithstanding, there are very few 
detailed treatments of the social consequences of the Internet revolution 
sweeping across Ásia. Despite their overly cautious approach, partly in 
reaction to the overdone hype about the consequences of the Internet, 
these three titles go a long way to filling a very important scholarly gap. 
One of the minor problems is that most of the contributors go overboard 
in trying to dissociate themselves from the utopian hype that greeted the 
early phase in the development of the Internet. While it is true that some 
net-utopians such as John Perry Barlow have tried to oversell the revol- 
utionary consequences of the Internet, the reaction to such cyberbole need 
not be too defensive. In this regard, David Gauntlett's Preface to Japanese 
Cybercultures is salutary. He takes issue with the defensiveness of some 
of the contributors and points out the problems with downplaying the 
truly dramatic consequences of the interaction between the Internet and 
society. As technologies go, the Internet is still in its infancy and given its 
interactive essence, it is unlikely to mature and stabilize. It is the truly 
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interactive nature of this technology, coupled with its open architecture, 
that separates it from all other communication technologies (Castells, 
2001; Poster, 2001; Wellman and Haythornthwaite, 2002; Dreyfus, 2001). 
As such, its potential for restructuring society, our conceptions of time 
and space, even as the Internet itself is transformed by these changes, 
cannot be overemphasized. 
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Le ‘Problème immigré’: l'hostilité aux immigrants sur internet 
aujourd'hui 
Deenesh Sohoni 


Cet article analyse les essais actuels de construction de l'immigration comme 
problème social, en étudiant le langage et la rhétorique des groupes 
restrictionnistes sur internet après le 11 septembre. Mon analyse de ces sites 
internet révèle une grande variété de discours qui à la fois décrivent et évaluent les 
conséquences de l'immigration récente. Parmi les arguments présentés contre 
l'immigration, on relève: défendre l’environnement, augmenter la sécurité 
nationale, et protéger les emplois des Américains de souche. On peut défendre 
l’idée que ces arguments ne se fondent pas sur une hostilité envers un groupe 
particulier, qu'il soit défini en terme de ses caractéristiques raciales, ethniques, 
culturelles ou religieuses, argument qui est typique des groupes restrictionnistes 
eux-mêmes. Mon analyse révèle l'existence d'un discours différent qui définit ceux 
qui ne sont pas dignes de participer à la société américaine. Ma recherche révèle 
aussi que les groupes les plus ouvertement anti-immigration ont le plus grand 
nombre de liens internet vers d’autres sites restrictionnistes, ce qui laisse penser à 
une tentative de s'approprier des sources multiples de discours restrictionnistes 
pour renforcer et légitimer leurs propres positions. 


Mots-clés: hostilité aux immigrants + immigration + internet + restriction 


El “problema inmigrante”: el nativismo hoy en día en el web mundial 
Deenesh Sohoni 


Este artículo examina intentos actuales de construir la inmigración como un 
problema social estudiando el lenguaje y la retórica de grupos restriccionistas en el 
web mundial en el periodo posterior a 9/11. Mi análisis de esos sitios web revela 
una variedad de discursos que tanto describen como evalúan las consecuencias de 
inmigraciones recientes. Las razones contra la inmigración actualmente esgrimidas 
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incluyen: defender el medio ambiente, aumentar la seguridad nacional, y proteger 
empleos para los nativos americanos de nacimiento. Mientras se puede defender 
la idea de que estos argumentos no están basados en hostilidad hacia ningún grupo 
específico definido en términos de sus características raciales, étnicas, culturales, o 
religiosas, un argumento que suele ser típicamente afirmado por los propios 
grupos restriccionistas, mi análisis revela la existencia de un discurso alternativo 
que define a aquellos que no son dignos de participar en la sociedad americana. Mi 
investigación revela también que los grupos más manifiestamente nativistas tienen 
el mayor número de conexiones de web mundial con otros grupos restriccionistas, 
lo que sugiere un intento de apropiarse de múltiples fuentes de discurso 
restriccionista para reforzar y legitimar sus propias posiciones. 


Palabras clave: inmigración + internet + nativismo + restricción 


Les Organisations de gouvernance mondiale: construction de l’ordre et 
gestion des déchets 
Suzan Ilcan 


Cet article s'intéresse 4 la maniére dont certaines organisations de gouvernance 
mondiale sont impliquées dans la construction d'un ordre mondial. En s'appuyant sur 
des études de la mondialisation et de la gouvernementalité, il suggére que les 
organisations de gouvernance mondiale créent des connections á multiples facettes 
entre des peuples et des territoires, et engendrent de nouvelles dislocations et 
injustices sociales pour différents groupes et populations. En s’appuyant sur des 
études d’archives, des documents officiels et des entretiens avec des responsables 
et des chercheurs des Nations-Unies, l'article montre comment la construction 
d’un ordre mondial tente de connecter et rendre interdépendantes certaines parties 
du monde et pratiques sociales particuliéres, et en méme temps d'en rendre 
d’autres redondantes et indésirables. En revisitant le concept de construction 
d’ordre développé par Bauman, l'auteur soutient que la construction d’un ordre 
mondial est fondé sur des initiatives de gestion des déchets pour contróler des 
existences et des pratiques sociales qui semblent indisciplinées. Cela s’effectue a 
travers des ‘technologies de l’agence’ qui cherchent à augmenter les possibilités 
pour les individus et les groupes de prendre des initiatives d'amélioration de soi. 
La construction d’un ordre mondial influence de nouvelles formes de conduite qui 
dépendent de nombreux types de connaissances, capacités et compétences, qui ont 
pour effet de changer les questions de justice sociale. 


Mots-clés: construction de l’ordre + gestion des déchets + justice sociale + 
mondialisation $ Nations-Unies 


Organizaciones globales de gobierno: construcción de orden y gestión 
de desperdicios 
Suzan Ilcan 


Este artículo trata de cómo organizaciones particulares de gobierno global están 
involucradas en construcción de orden global. Basándonos en estudios de 
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globalización y gobernamentalidad, sugiere que organizaciones globales de 
gobierno generan conexiones multifacéticas entre las gentes y los territorios, y que 
engendran nuevas dislocaciones e injusticias sociales para varios grupos y 
poblaciones. A través del uso de investigación de archivos, documentos de 
políticas, y entrevistas de campo con personal de políticas e investigación de las 
Naciones Unidas, el artículo demuestra cómo la construcción de orden global 
intenta interconectar y tornar interdependientes ciertas partes del mundo y 
prácticas sociales particulares, mientras otras se hacen redundantes e indeseables. 
Expandiendo el concepto de Bauman de construcción de orden, el autor argumenta 
que la construcción de orden global se basa en la premisa de iniciativas de la 
gestión de desperdicios para controlar vidas y prácticas sociales aparentemente 
rebeldes. Opera a través de “tecnologías de agencia’ buscando aumentar las 
posibilidades de que los individuos y grupos tomen iniciativas de auto-mejora. La 
construcción de orden global da forma a nuevas formas de conducta que dependen 
de muchos tipos de conocimiento, capacidades, y habilidades, con efectos 
cambiantes para cuestiones de justicia social. 

Palabras clave: construcción de orden + gestión de desperdicios + globalización + 
justicia social + Naciones Unidas 


La Logique des pratiques chez Pierre Bourdieu 
Ricardo L. Costa 


Ce travail propose une approche comparative critique des termes dans lesquels 
Bourdieu exprime d'une part, la théorie des pratiques, et de l’autre, une théorie qui 
est implicite dans ce qu'il appelle ‘la prise de position publique”, une théorie du 
changement social. La question qui guide cet article est la suivante: Dans quelle 
mesure la logique des pratiques qui est contenue dans la théorie de l’action, que 
l’auteur développe et défend dans ses oeuvres scientifiques, est-elle cohérente avec 
ce qu'il a énoncé dans ses interventions publiques quand il se réfère aux conditions 
et aux mécanismes du changement? Cette étude montre une différence importante 
entre les termes dans lesquels Bourdieu analyse et explique les pratiques sociales, 
et ceux qu'il utilise quand il décrit les conditions qui rendent possible le 
changement social. 


Mots-clés: agent social + engagement politique + le rôle de l'intellectuel + théorie 
des pratiques + théorie du changement 


La lógica de prácticas en Pierre Bourdieu 
Ricardo L. Costa 


Este trabajo propone un enfoque crítico comparativo de los términos en los cuales 
Pierre Bourdieu formula, por un lado, la teoría de prácticas y, por el otro, de 
aquellos implícitos en lo que él denomina de ‘toma de posición pública”, una teoría 
de cambio social. La cuestión que guía este artículo es: ¿en que grado está esta 
lógica de prácticas contenida en la teoría de acción que el autor desarrolla y 
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defiende en sus trabajos científicos que son consistentes con lo que fue enunciado 
en sus intervenciones públicas, cuando se refería a las condiciones y mecanismos 
para el cambio? El análisis lleva a una consideración de una importante diferencia 
entre los términos en que Bourdieu analiza y explica prácticas sociales, y aquellos 
que él usa cuando describe las condiciones bajo las cuales es posible el cambio 
social. 


Palabras clave: agente social + compromiso político + el papel del intelectual + 
teoría de las prácticas + teoría del cambio 


La Science sociale-génétique et l'étude de la [human biotechnology] 
Tim Owen 


Nous avons besoin d'un cadre méta-théorique et flexible ontologiquement pour 
étudier les implications éthiques de la génomique et la construction sociale du 
Projet Génome. On soutient qu'un point de départ pour une sociologie de la 
génomique serait une variante de la sociologie anti-réductionniste de Sibeon, qui est 
centrée sur les binómes structures-agents, micro-macro et temps-espace, qui 
inclurait un centrage sur la variable biologique, la psychobiographte et le pouvoir. Notre 
intention est de construire des ponts entre la sociologie et la biologie, de combiner 
un cadre anti-réductionniste modifié et certaines analyses de la coupure entre la 
sociologie et la biologie tirées du travail de Benton, Bury, Hochschild, Layder et 
Newton, de manière à conceptualiser les implications sociologiques de la 
génomique. On utilise le terme science sociale-génétique pour décrire le nouveau 
cadre afin de prendre des distances par rapport à une association avec la 
sociobiologie. Une telle approche post-moderne n'est pas réductionniste, ni 
essentialiste. Elle reconnaît que les gènes influencent vraiment le comportement, 
mais que cependant l'environnement’ est extrêmement important. 


Mots-clés: anti-réductionniste + post-postmoderne + psychobiographie + science 
sociale-génétique + variable biologique 


Ciencia genética-social y el estudio de la [human biotechnology] 
Tim Owen E 


Requerimos un marco ontológicamente flexible, meta-teórico, para estudiar las 
implicaciones éticas de la genómica y la construcción social del Proyecto Genoma. 
Se argumenta que una modificación de la sociología anti-reduccionista de Sibeon, que 
enfoca la agencia-estructura, lo micro-macro y el tiempo-espacio, para incluir un 
enfoque sobre la variable biológica, la psicobiología y el poder sería un “punto de 
partida' para una sociología de la genómica. La intención es “construir puentes” 
entre la sociología y la biología, para combinar un marco modificado anti- 
reduccionista con algunas de las ideas del trabajo de Benton, Bury, Hochschild, 
Layder y Newton sobre la división sociologfa-biología, con el propósito de 
conceptualizar las implicaciones sociológicas de la genómica. El término, ciencia 
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genética-social es usado al describir el nuevo marco para distanciarlo de la 
asociación con la sociobiologfa. Tal abordaje posmoderno no es reduccionista o 
esencialista. Reconoce que los genes influencian el comportamiento, aunque el 
“medio ambiente” es aún extremadamente importante. 


Palabras clave: anti-reduccionismo + ciencia genética-social + posposmoderno + 
psicobiografía + la variable biológica 


Les Modalités de la nostalgie 
Michael Pickering et Emily Keightley 


On considère la nostalgie comme l'opposé conceptuel du progrès, par rapport 
auquel on la définit négativement comme réactionnaire, sentimentale et 
mélancolique. On l’a assimilée à une retraite défaitiste par rapport au présent et 
une preuve de perte de confiance dans le futur. La nostalgie est assurément une 
réponse à l'experience de la perte, endémique dans la modernité et la modernité 
tardive, mais nous soutenons qu’elle se manifeste de nombreuses manières et ne 
peut pas être réduite à une définition unique ou absolue. Son sens et ses 
significations sont multiples et devraient être plutôt interprétées comme un élan 
vers l'adaptation, le progrès et même l'utopie, aussi bien que comme une 
perspective régressive et des attitudes mélancoliques. Ses contradictions sont 
évidentes à la fois dans les formes vernaculaires et médiatisées du souvenir et de 
la reconstruction historique. Nous soutenons que ces contradictions doivent être 
considérées comme mutuellement constitutives, car c’est dans leurs interrelations 
que surgit le potentiel pour une critique sociologique. 


Mots-clés: modalités + modernité + nostalgie 


Las modalidades de la nostalgia 
Michael Pickering y Emily Keightley 


La nostalgia ha sido vista como el opuesto conceptual del progreso, frente al cual 
es negativamente vista como reaccionaria, sentimental o melancélica. Ha sido vista 
como un retiro derrotista del presente, y pérdida evidente de fe en el futuro. La 
nostalgia es ciertamente la respuesta a la experiencia de pérdida endémica en la 
modernidad y en la modernidad tardía, pero argumentamos que tiene numerosas 
manifestaciones y no puede ser reducida a una definición singular o absoluta. Su 
significado e importancia son múltiples, y por lo tanto debe ser vista como algo que 
acomoda impulsos progresivos, incluso utópicos, así como posturas regresivas y 
actitudes melancólicas. Sus contrariedades son evidentes en las dos formas de 
recordar, y de reconstrucción histórica, vernáculas y de los medios de 
comunicación. Argumentamos que estas contrariedades deben ser vistas como 
mútuamente constitutivas, ya que es en sus interrelaciones donde surge el 
potencial para la crítica sociológica. 


Palabras clave: modalidades + modernidad + nostalgia 
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